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ADVERTISEMEIT. 



. SVP£RIOR TBXT BOOKS. 

Ths attention of Teachers, School Committees, and all inter- 
ested in ^ood education, is solicited to the following School 
Books, wmch are for sale by booksellers generally, viz ; 

BULLIONS' SERIES OP GRAMBfARS: 

Practical Lessons in English Grammar and Composition. 

Thb Principlbs or English Grammar, for Schools. 

Latin Lbssons, with Exbrcisbs, bt G. Spencer, A. M. 

Thb Principles or Latin Grabcmar. 

Latin Reader, with the Idioms and Vocabulary. 

Cjbsar^s Commentaries, with Notes and Vocabulary. 

The Principles of Greek Grammar. 

A. Greek Reader, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary. 

These Bo<iks haye obtained a sterling reputation throughout 
the country. They are found to be remarkably clear and simple, 
and to contain every thing necessary to good scholarship, without 
redundancy. The definitions of the various languors being ex- 
pressed, as far as possible, in the same terms, the pupil progresses 
with rapidity, and saves months of the time spent in using the 
usual class books. In fact. Dr. Bullions' books are precisely 
adapted for teaching, and save both time and expense, being sold 
at low prices, though made in the best style. They are in use in 
some of the best schools and colleges it is believed in every State 
in the Union. They are recommended by — 

Hon. J. A. Dix, U. 8. Senator. Professor Hoyt, of Lima InstV' 
Bishop Potter, formerly of tute. 

Union College. Rev. J. Ludlow, Provost of 

Rev. J. W. Alexander, T). D., Pennsylvania University, 

of Princeton College, Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. 

Rev. B. Hale, D. D., President Louis. * 

of Geneva College. , Professor J. Greene, of MacU- 

Rev. C. Mason, D. D., of Neto son University, Indiana, 

York University. President E. H. Nevin, *o/ 

Professor Wheaton, of Middle- • Franklin College, Ohio. 

town College. President T. H. Biggs, of Cin- 

Rev. H. Bannister, D. D., of cinnati College. 

Oneida Institute. Professor W. H. McGutfey. 

And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and other States. 
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AT> Vlgp.TT' g|glflgT r|p^ 

Cooper's Virgil, with English Notes, MTTHOLOGiCALy 
Biographical, Historical, &c. 

The Illustratitb Dbpiner, a Dictionary of words in common 
use ; is intended to teach children, by examples and by exercises 
in composition, the true, definite meaning of words, and exhibits 
all Mr. Ualiaudet^s well-known capacity as an instructor of youth. 

The Pictoral Spbllucg Book, by R. Bentley, is a most beau- 
tiful and attracti?e work for children. 

Olnet's School Geography and Atlas. This work, well- 
known in almost every village in the United States, has recently 
1)een revised. The Atlas is entirely new, and contains numerous 
maps, exhibiting everjr quarter of the globe on a large s6ale, and 
showing the relative situation of countries more clearljr than any 
other atlas. It contains also an ancient map, exhibiting almost 
the entire portion of the worid embraced in Ancient History. 
The publishers believe that a thorough examination will convince 
the practical teacher that this work is superior for use to any 
other, and it possesses a permanent value for daily reference. It 
is easy of comprehension, and conducts the pupil in a most natural 
manner to a competent knowledge of Geography. It is deemed 
superfluous to publish recommendations of a work so generally 
known. It is intended that it shall continue to deserve the great 
popularity which it has always maintained, and that the prices 
shall be as reasonable as can be asked. 



BOOKS ON THE SCIBNCB8, b]r J. L Coxstocx, M. D. 

CoMSTOCK*s System op Natural Philosophy. 
Combtock's Elements of Chemistry. 
Comstock's Elements of Botany. 
Comstock's Outunes of Physiology. 
Comstock's Elements of Mineralogy. 

This series of books is in so general use that the publishers 
would only take occasion to state that it is found superior to any 
in use in Europe. The Philosophy has already been republished 
in Scotland ; translated for the use of schools in Prussia ; and 
portions of the seiies are now in course of publication in London. 
Such testimony, in addition to the general good testimony of 
teachers in this country, is sufficient. The Elements of Chemis- 
try has been entirely revised by the author, the present year, and 
contains all the late discoveries. 
^ Published by PRATT, WOODFORD & GO. 

168 Pearl street, N. T. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The publishers being again under the necessity of 
having a new set of stereotype plates cast for this work, 
the Author has taken this opportunity of making such 
additions and improvements as to make the work cor- 
respond with the present state of the Arts and Sciences, 
so far as they come within the scope of a School Book. 

The whole has been carefully reviewed, and new mat- 
ter has been added wherever it was thought tlie book 
could thereby be improved. 

The Author has intended to embrace every thing 

f proper for his book, which has been invented, or "brought 
orward since the last stereotype plates were cast. 

The new matter covers more than 30 pages, and em- 
braces the subjects of Water Wheels^ Gunnery^ EleC' 
trotypSy showing the manner of gilding, silvenng, an 1 
making copper casts. Photography, Daguerreotype, Ruf - 
sel's Planetarium, Morse's Electro-Magnetic Telegrapl., 
Horse Power, &c. 

Hartford^ August, 1844. 
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PREFACE 



While we have recent and improved systems of Geogm 
phjr, of Arithmetic, and of Grammar, in ample variety, — and 
Reading and Spelling Books in corresponding abundance, 
many of which show our advancement in the science of edu- 
cation, no one has offered to the public, for the use of our 
schools, any new or improved system of Natural Philostfpny. 
And yet this is a branch of education vexy extensively studied 
at the present time, and probably would be much more so, 
were some of its parts so explained and illustrated as to make 
them more easily understood. 

The author therefore undertook the following work at the 
suggestion of several eminent teachers, who for years have 
regretted the want of a book on this subject, more familiar 
in its explanations, and more ample in its details, than any 
now in common use. 

The Conversations on Natural Philosophy, a foreign wor]^, 
now extensively used in schools, though beautifully written, 
and often highly interesting, is, on the whole, considered by 
most instructors as exceedingly deficient — ^particularly in 
wanting such a method in its explanations, as to convey to 
the mind of the pupil precise and definite ideas ; and also in 
. the omission of many subjects, in themselves most useful to 
the student, and at the same time most easily taught 

It is also doubted by many instructors, whether Conversa- 
tions is the best form for a book of instruction, and particu- 
larly on the several subjects embraced in a system of Natu- 
ral Philosophy. Indeed, those who have had most experi- 
ence as teachers, are decidedly of the opinion that it is not ; 
and hence, we learn, that in those parts of Europe where the 
subject of education has received the most attention, and 
consequently, where the best methods of conveying instruc- 
tion are supposed to have been adopted, school books, in the 
form of conversations, are at present entirely ^ ut of use. 
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yi PREFACE. 

The author of the following system hopes to have illua- 
trated and explained most subjects treated of, in a manner 
so familiar as to be undei^tood by the pupil, without requir- 
ing additional diagrams, or new modes of explanations from 
the teacher. 

Every one who has attempted to make himself master of 
a difficult proposition by means of diagrams, knows that the 
great number of letters of reference with which they are 
sometimes loaded, is often the most pei^lexing part of the 
subject, and particularly when one figure is made to answer 
several purposes, and is. placed at a distance from the expla- 
nation. To avoid this difficulty, the author has introduced 
additional figures to illustrate, the diffisrent parts of the sub- 
ject, instead of referring back to former ones, so that the stu- 
dent is never perplexed with many letters on any one %ure. 
The figures are also placed under the eye, and in immediate 
connection with their descriptions, so that the letters of refer- 
ence in the text, and those on the diagrams, can be seen at 
the same time. In respect to the language employed, it has 
been the chief object of the author to make himself under- 
stood by those who know nothing of mathematics, and who 
indeed had no previous knowledge of Natiiral Philosophy. 
Terms of science have therefore been as much as possible 
avoided, and when used, are explained in connection with the 
subjects to which they belong, and, it is hoped, to the com- 
prehension of common reeulers. This method was thought 
preferable to that of adding a glossary of scientific terms. 

The author has also endeavored to illustrate the subjects 
as much as possible by means of common occurrences, or 
common things, and in this manner to bring philosophical 
truths es much as practicable within ordinary acquirements. 
It is hoped, therefore, that the practical mechanic may t€ike 
some useful hints concerning 16b business, from several parts 
of the work. 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 



THE PROPERTIES OF BODIES. 

A . A BoDT is any substance of uMeh we eon gain a knaw' 
ledge hy our senses. Hence air, water, and earth, in all theif 
modificatums, are coiled bodies, 

2. There are certain properties which are common to all 
bodies. These are called the essential properties (k bodies. 
They are Impenetrability, Extension, Figure, DimstbiUiy^ 
Inertia^ and Attraction. 

3. Impeneteabilitt. — By impenetrability, it is meant that 
two bodies cannot occupy the same space at the same time, 
or, that the ultimate particles of matter cannot be penetrated. 
Thus, if a vessel be exactly filled with water, and a stone, 
or any other substance heavier than water, be dropped into 
it, a quantity of water will overflow, just equal to the size of 
the heavy body. This shows that the stone only separates 
or displaces th6 particles of water, and therefo' e that the two 
substances cannot exist in the same place at t le same time. . 
If a glass tube open at the bottom, and closed with the thumb 
at the top, be pressed down into a vessel of water, the liquid 
will not rise up and fill the tube, because the air already in 
the tube resists it; but if the thumb be removed, so that the 
air can pass out, the water will instantly rise as high on 
the inside of the tube as it is on the outside. This shows 
that the air is impenetrable to the water. 

4. If a nail be driven into a board, in common kmguage, it 
is said to penetrate the wood, but in the language of philoso- 
phy it only separates, or displaces the^ particles of the wood. 

What is ft bodT? Meiiti<m aerenl bodies. Whnt ftra Um Msenttftl pro- 
perties of bodies T Whstisineftntlb7«m|>cfMfra&aifyf How is it pfOTsd thst 
sir end wster are impenetrable T When ft nail is dnwen into s boaid or pi«ce 
oflead, are the pvticles of thsM bodies penelnted or separatedf 
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10 PROPERTIES OF BODIES. 

The same is the case, if the nail be driven into a piece of 
lead ; the particles of the lead are separated from each other, 
and crowded together, to make room for the harder body, 
but the particles themselves are by no mecms penetrated by 
the nail. 

5. When a piece of gold is dissolved in an acid, the par- 
ticles of the metal are divided, or separated firom each other, 
and difused in the fluid, but the particles of gold are sup- 
posed still to be entire, for if the acid be removed, we obtain 
the gold again in its solid form, just as though its particles 
had never been separated. 

6. ExTEN-iioN. — Every body, however smaU, must have 
length, breodth, and thickness, since no substance can exist 
without them. By extension, therefor^, is only meant these 
qualities. Extension has no respect to the size, or shape of a 
body. 

7. The size and shape of a block of wood a foot square 
is quite different from that of a walking stick. But they 
both equally possess length, breadth, and thickness, since 
the stick might be cut into little blocks, exactly resembling 
in shape the large one. And these Httle cubes might a^in 
be divided until they were only the hundredth" part of an inch 
in diameter, and still it is' obvious, that they would possess 
length, breadth, and thickness, for they could yet be seen, 
felt, and measured. But suppose each of these little blocks 
to be again divided a thousand times, it is true we could not 
measure them, but still they would possess the quality of ex- 
tension, as really as Uiey did before division, the only differ- 
ence being in respect to dimensions. 

8. Figure t form is the result of extension, for we cannot 
conceive thai, a body has length and breadth, without its also 
having some kind of figure, however irregular. 

9. Some solid bodies have certain or determinate forms * 
which are produced by nature, and are always the same 

• wherever they are found. Thus, a crystal of quartz has six 
sides, while a garnet has twelve sides, these numbers being 
invariable. Some solids are so irregular, that thev cannot 
be compared with any mathematical figure. This is the 
case with the fragments of a broken rock, chips of wood, 
fractured glass, &o. 

Are the particles of gold dissolved, or only separated, by the acid T What 
is meant by extension ? In how many directions do bodies possess extension ? 
Of what is figure, or form, the result ? Do all bodies possess figure T What 
solids am reKulau^kAU^wnis t What bodies are irregular ? 



I 
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PRO?£RTI£8 OF BODIES. || 
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10. Fluid bodies have no detenninate fonnSj but take thflii 
shapes from the vessels in which they happen to be placed. 

11. Divisibility. — By the divisibility of matter ^ we mmm 
that ,a body may be divided into part9f and thai these parts 
may again be divided into other parts, 

12. It is quite obvious, that if we break a piece of marble 
into two parts, these two parts may again be divided, and 
that the process of division may be continued until these 
parts are so small as not individually to be seen or felt But 
as every body, however small, must possess extension and 
form, so we can conceive of none so minute but that it may 
again be divided. There is, however, possibly a limit, bejrond 
which bodies cannot be actually divided, for there may be 
reason to believe that the atoms of matter are indivisible by 
any means in our power. But under what circumstances 
this takes place, or whether it is in the power of man during 
his whole life, to pulverize any substance so finely, thaf it 
may not again be broken, is unknown. 

13. We can conceive, in some degree, how minute must 
be the particles of matter, from circumstances that every day 
come within our knowledge. 

14. A single grain of musk will scent a room for yean, 
and still lose no appreciable part of its weight Here, the 
particles of musk must be floating in the air of every part 
of the room, otherwise they could not be every where per- 
ceived. 

15. Gold is hammered so thin, as to take 282,000 leaves 
to make an inch in thickness. Here, the particles still ad- 
here to each other, notwithstanding the great surface which 
they cover,— a single grain being sufficient to extend over a 
surface of fifty square inches. 

16. The ultimate particles of matter, however widely they 
may be difiused, are not individually destroyed, or lost, but 
under certain circumstances, may again be collected into a 
body without change of form. Mercury, water, and many 
other substances, may be converted into vapor, or distilled in 
close vessels, without any of their particles being lost. In 
suph cases, there is no decomposition of the substances, but 



What is meant by divisibility of matter? Is there any limit to the diTiai- 
bility of matter? Are the atoms of matter divisible? What examples are 
given of the divisibility of matter ? How many leaves of gold does it take to 
make an inch in thickness ? How many square inches may a grain of gold bo 
made to cover? Under what circumstances may the paiticles of mattw afun 
be ooUeeted in their original Ibnn f 
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only a change of fonn by the heat, and hence the mercury 
and wat^ assume their original state again on cooling. 

17. When bodies suffer decomposition or decay, their ele- 
mentary particles, in 4ike manner, are neither destroyed nor 
lost, but only enter into new arrangements or combinations 
with other bodies. 

1 8. When a piece of wood is heated in a close vessel, such 
as a retort, we obtain water, an acid, several kinds of gas, 
and there J^mains a black, porous substance, called charcoal 
The wood is thus decomposed, or destroyed, and its particles 
take a new arrangement, and assume new forms, but that 
nothing is lost is proved by the fact, that if the water, acid, 
gasses, and charcoal, be collected and weighed, they will be 
found exactly as heavy as the wood was before distillation. 

19. Bones, flesh, or any animal substance, may in the 
same manner be made to assume new forms, without losing 
a? particle of the matter which they originally contained. 

20. The decay of animal or vegetable bodies in the open 
air, or in the ground, is only a process by which the particles 
of which they were composed, change their places and as- 
sume new forms. 

21. The decay and decomposition of animals and vegeta^ 
bias on the surface of the earth form the soil, which nour- 
ishes the growth of plants and other vegetables ; and these, 
in their turn, form the nutriment of animals. Thus is there 
a perpetual change from death to Hfe, and from life to death, 
and as constant a succession in the forms and places, which 
the particles of matter assume. Nothing is lost, and not a 
particle of matter is struck out of existence. The same mat- 
ter of which every living animal, and every vegetable was 
formed, before and since the flood, is still in existence. As 
nothing is lost or annihilated, so it is probable that nothing 
has been added, and that we, ourselves, are composed of par- 
ticles of matter as old as the creation. In time, we must, in 
our turn, suffer decomposition, as all forms have done before 
us, and thus resign the matter of which we are composed, to 
form new existences. 

Y 22. Inertia. — Inertia means passiveness or want of power. 
' Thus matter is, of itself equally incapable of putting itself in 
motion, or of bringing itself to rest when tn motion. 

When bodies suffer decay, are their particles lost? What beoomea of th« 
particles of bodies which decay T Is it probable that any matter has bera an* 
nihilated or added, since the nrst creaUon ? What is said of the particles of 
■Mtter of which we are made 7 What does inertia mean 7 
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-23. It is plain that a rock on the surface of the earth 
never changes its position in respect to other things on the 
eaith. It has of itself no power to move, and woxUd. there- 
fore, for ever lie still, unless moved by some external fcnrca 
This fact is proved by the experience of every person, for we 
see the same objects lying in the same positions all our lives. 
Now, it is just as true, that inert matter has no power to 
bring itself to rest, when once |5ut in motion, as it is that it 
cannot put itself in motion when at rest, for having no Ufe, 
it 4s peifectly passive, both to motion and rest, and therefore 
either state depends entirely upon circimistances. 

24. Common experience proving that matter does not put 
itself in motion, we might be led to believe, that rest is the 
natural state of all inert bodies, but a few considerations will 
show, that motion is as much the natural state of matter as 
rest, and that either state depends on the re»stance, or im- 
pulse, of external causes. 

25. If a cannon ball be rolled upon the ground, it will soon 
cease to move, because the ground is rough, and presents 
impediments to its motion ; but if it be rolled on the ice, its 
motion will continue much longer, becaude there are fewer 
impediments, and consequently, the same force of impulse 
will carry it much farther. We see from this, that with the 
same impulse, the distance to which the ball will move must 
depend' on the impediments it meets with^ or the resistance 
it has to overcome. But suppose that the baQ and ice were 
both so smooth as to remove as much as possible the resis- 
tance caused by friction, then it is obvious that the ball would 
continue to move longer, and go to a greater distance. Next 
suppose we avoid the friction of the ice^ and throw the ball 
through the air, it would then continue m motion still longer 
with the same force of projection, because the air alone pre- 

. sents less impediment than the air and ice, and there is now 
nothing to oppose its constant motion, except the resistance 
of the air, and its own weight, or gravity. 

26. If the air be exhausted, or pumped out of a vessel by 
means of an air pump, and a common top, with* a small, hard 
point, be set in motion in it, the top will continue to spin for 
hours, because the air does not resist its motion. A pendu- 
lum, set in motion, in an exhausted vessel, will continue to 
swing, without the help of clock work, for a whole day, 

Is rest or motion the natural state of matter ? Why does the ball roll farther 
on the ice than on the groond 7 What does this prore ? Why, with the same 
ibroe of projection, will a ball more farther throogh the air than on the ioe f 
2 
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because there is nothing to resist its perpetual motion but 
the small friction at t^ point where it is suspended, and 
gravity. 

27. We see. then, that it is the resistance of the air, of 
friction, and of gravity, which causes bodies once in motion 
to cease moving, or come to rest, and that dead matter, of 
itself, is equally incapable of causing its own motion, or its 
own rest. 

28. We have perpetual examples of the truth of this doc- 
trine, in the moon, and other planets. These vas.t bodies 
move through spaces which are void of the obstacles of air 
and friction, and their motions are the same that they were 

, thousands of years ago, or at the beginning of creation. 

29. Attraction. — By attraction is meant that property or 
quality in the particles of bodies ^ which makes them tend toward 
each other. 

30. We know that substances are composed of small 
atoms or particles of matter, and that it is a collection of 
these, imited together, that forms all the objects with which 
we are acquainted. Now, when we come to divide, or sep- 
arate any substance into parts, we do not find that its parti- 
cles have been united or kept together by glue, httle nails, or 
any such mechanical means, but that they cling together by 
some power, not obvious to our senses. This power we call 
attraction^ but of its nature or cause, we are entirely ignorant. 
Experiment and observation, however, demonstrate, that this 
power i}ervades all material things, and that imder different 
modifications, it not only makes the particles of bodies adhere 
to each other, but is the cause which keeps the planets in 
their orbits as they pass through the heavens. 

31. Attraction has received different names, according to 
the circumstances under which it acts. 

32. The force which keeps the particles of matter together, 
to form bodies, or masses, is called attraction of cohesion. 
That which inclines different masses towards each other, is 
called attraction o( gravitation. That which causes Hquids 
to rise in tubes, is called capillary attraction. That which 
forces the particles of substances of different kinds to unite. 

Why will a top spin, or a pendulum swing, longer in an exhausted vessel 
than in the air ? What are uie causes which resist the perpetual motion of 
:todies? Where have we an example of continued motion without the exist- 
ance of air and friction ? What is meant by attraction ? What is known 
about the cause of attraction ? Is attraction common to all kinds of matter* or 
not ? What effect docs this power have upon the planets ? Why has attrac- 
tion received different names ? 
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18 known under the name of chemical aUractUm, That which 
causes the needle to point constantly towards the poles of 
the earth is magnetic attraction; and that which is excited 
by friction in certain substances, is known by the name of 
electrical attraction, 

33. The following illustrations, it tf tioped, will make* 
each kind of attraction distinct and obvious to the mind of 
the student. 

34. Attraction of Cohesion acts only at insensible distan- 
cfs, as when the particles of bodies apparently touch each other. 

35. Take two pieces of lead, of a round form, an inch in 
diameter, and two inches long ; flatten dne end of each, and 
make through it an eye-hole for a string. Make the other 
ends of each as smooth as possible, by cutting them with a 
sharp knife. If now the smooth surfaces be brought ti>- 
gether, with a slight turning pressure, they will adhere with 
such force that two men can hardly pull them apart by the 
two strings. 

3G. In like manner, two pieces of plate glass, when their 
surfaces are cleaned from dust, and they are pressed together, 
will adhere with considerable force. Other smooth substan- 
ces present the same phenomena. • 

37. This kind of attraction is much stronger in some bodies 
than in others. Thus, it is stronger in the metals than in 
most other substances, and in some of the metals it is stronger 
than in others. In general it is most powerful among the 
particles of solid bodies, weaker among those of Uquids, and 
probably entirely wanting among elastic fluids, such as air, 
and the gases. 

38. Thus, a small iron wire will hold a suspended weight 
of many pounds, without having its particles separated ; the 
particles of water are divided by a very small force, while 
those of air are still more easily moved among each other. 
These diflferent properties depend on the force of cohesion 
with which the several particles of these bodies are united. 

39. When the particles of fluids are left to arrange them- 
selves according to the laws of attraction, the bodies which 
they compose assume the form of a globe or ball. 

40. Drops of water thrown on an oiled surface^ or on wax. 

How many kinds of attraction are there? How does the attraction of cohe- 
sion operate ? "What is meant by attraction of gravitation ? VHiat by capU- 
laiy attraction? What by chemical attraction ? What is that which makes 
Ute needle point towards the pole? How is electrical attraction excited? 
Give an example of cohesive attraction. In what substances is cohesive at^ 
traction the strongest ? In what substance is it weakest ? 
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—globules of mercury, — ^hail-stones, — a drop of water ad- 
hering to the end of the finger, — tears ruMiing down the 
cheeks, and dew drops on the leaves of plants, are all exam- 
ples of this law of attraction. The mahufacture of shot is 
also a striking illustration. The lead is melted and poured 
into a sieve, at the height of about two hundred feet from the 
ground. The stream of lead, immediately after leaving the 
sieve, separates into round globules, which, before they reach 
the ground, are cooled and become solid, and thus are formed 
ihe shot used by sportsmen. 

41. To account for the globular form in all these cases, 
we have only to consider that the particles of matter are mu- 
uuiUy attracted towards a common centre, and in Hquids 
being free to move, they arrange themselves accordingly. 

42. In all figures except the globe, or ball, some of the 
particles must be nearer the centre than others. But in a 
body that is perfectly round, every part of the outside is ex- 
iictly at the same distance from the centre. 

43. Thus, the comers of a cube, F»8- i- 
or square, are at much greater dis- 
tances from the centre than the sides, 
while the circumference df a circle or 
ball is every where at the same dis- 
tance from it. This difference is 
shown by fig. 1, and it is quite obvi- 
ous, that if the particles of matter are 
equally attracted towards the com- 
mon centre, and are free to arrange 

themselves, no . other figure could possibly be formed, since 
then every part of the outside is equally attracted. 

44. The sun, earth, moon, and indeed all the heavenly 
bodies, are illustrations of 'this law, and therefore were pro- 
bably in so soft a state when first formed, as to allow their 
particles freely to arrange themselves accordingly. 

45. Attraction op Gravitation. — As the attraction of 
cohesion unites the particles of matter into masses or bodies, so 
tlie attraction of gravitation tends to force these masses towards 
each other, to form those of stiU greater dimensions. The 
term gravitation, does not here smctly refer to the weight of 




Why are the particles of fluids more easily separated than those of solids ? 
What form do ffuids take, when their particles are left to their own arranee- 
ment ? Gire examples of this law. How is the globular form which liquub 
assume accounted tor? If the particles of a body are free to more, ana are 
equally attracted towards the centre, what must be ito figure T Why must the 
figure be ag^boT 
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Fig. 2. 



bodies, but to the attraction of the masses of matter towards 
each other, wh^er downwards, upwards, or horizontally. 

46. The attraction of gravitation is mutual, since all 
bodies not only attract other bodies, but are themselves at* 
tracted. 

47. Two cannon balls, when suspended by 
long cords, so as to hang quite ne.ar each oth- 
er, are found to exert a mutual attraction, so 
that neither of the cords.are exactly perpendicu- 
lar, but they approach each other, as in fig. 2. 

48. In the same manner, the heavenly bo- 
dies, when they approach each other, are 
drawn out of the line of th^ paths, or orbits, 
by mutual attraction. ' 

49. The force of attraction increases in pro- 
portion as bodies approach each other, and by 
the^Bame law it must diminish in proportion 
as they recede from each other. 

50. Attraction, in technical language, is in- 
versely as the squares of the distances between 
the two bodies. That is, in proportion as the 
square of the distance increases, in the same ^ 
proportion attraction decreases, and so the contrary. Thus, 
if at the distance of 2 feet, the attraction be equal to 4 
pounds, at the distance of 4 feet, it will be only 1 pound ; for 
the square of 2 is 4, and the square of 4 is 16, wliich is 4 
times the square of 2. On the contrary, if the attraction at 
the distance of 6 feet be 3 poimds, at the distance of 2 feet it 
will be 9 times as much, or 27 pounds, because 36, the 
square of 6, is equal to 9 times 4, the square of 2. 

51. The intensity of light is found to increase and dimin- 
ish in the same proportion. Thus, if a board a foot square, 
be placed at the distance of one foot from a candle, it will be 
found to hide the light from another board of two feet square, 
at the distance of two feet from the candle. Now a board 
of two feet square is just four times as large as one of one 
foot square, and therefore the light at double the distance 
being spread over 4 times the surface, has only one fourth 
the intensity. 



1 



What great natural bodies are examples of this law? What is meant by 
attraction of Kravitation 7 Can one body attract another without being itself 
Attracted ? How is it proved that bodies attract each other ? By what law. 
or rule, does the force of attraction increase ? Give an example of this rule. 

2* 
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62. The ex- Fig. 3. 

periment may 
be easily tried, 
or may be rea- 
dily understood 
by fig. 3, where 
c rep'^esents the . 
candle, a the 

small board, and h the large one ; h being four times the size 
of a. 

The force of the attraction of gravitation, is in proportion 
to the quantity of matter the attracting body contains. 

Some bodies of the same bulk contain a much greater 
quantity of matter than others ; thus a piece of lead contains 
about twelve times as much matter as a piece of cork of the 
same dimensions, and therefore a piece of lead of any given 
size, and a piece of cork twelve times as large, will attract 
each other equally. 

53. Capillary Attraction. — The force hy which small 
tubes, or porous substances, raise liquids above their levels, is 
called capillary attraction. 

If a small glass tube be placed in water, the water on the 
inside will be raised above the level of that on the outside of 
the tube. The cause of this seems to be nothing more than 
the ordinary attraction of the particles of matter for each 
other. The sides of a small orifice are so near each other, 
as to attract the particles of the fluid on their opposite sides, 
and as all attraction is strongest in the direction of the great- 
est quantity of matter, the water is raised upwards, or in the 
direction of the length of the tube. On the outside of the 
tube, the opposite surfaces, it is obvious, cemnot act on the 
same column of water, ana therefore the influence of attrac- 
tion is here hardly perceptible in raising the fluid. This 
seems to be the reason why the fluid rises higher on the in- 
side than on the outside of the tube. 

54. Diminution of Density. —An addition to attraction, as 
a cause by which water is sustained in capillary tubes, that 
of the rapid diminution of the density of the fluid at the sur- 



How is it shown that the intensity of light increases and diminishes in the 
»ame proportion as the attraction of matter? Do bodies attract in proportion 
to bulk, or quantity of matter? What would be the difference of attraction 
between a cubic in6h of lead, and a cubic inch of cork ? Why would there be 
so much difference ? What is meant by capillary attraction ? How is this 
IuimI of attraction illustrated with a glass tube t * 
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face, has been suggested. This circumstance, though it has 
been entirely neglected by former inquirers, is not only ea* 
sential to the true investigation of the ef^cts of capillary ac* 
lion, but it has been demonstrated, that if there was no loss 
of density at the surface of the hquid, it would always re- 
main plane and horizontal in the tube. 

55. It is well known that mercury in a small vertical tube 
is depressed around the sides next the glass, but rises in the 
centre, forming the section of a ball. This is owing to the 
strong attraction the particles of this metal have for each 
other, while they appear to have none for the glass. This 
attraction is beautifiiUy shown by the little bright globules 
which mercury forms on being thrown on a smooth surface. 

56. A great variety of porous substances are cafmble of 
this kind of attraction. If a piece of sponge or a lump of 
sugar be placed, so that its lowest comer touches the water, 
the fluid will rise up and wet the whole mass. In the same 
manner, the wick of a lamp will carry up the oil to supply 
the flame, though the flame is several inches above the level 
of the oil. If the end of a towel happens to be left in a basin 
of water, it will empty the basin of its contents. And on the 
same principle, when a dry wedge of wood is driven into the 
crevice of a rock, and afterwards moistened, with water, as 
when the rain falls upon it, it will absorb the water, swell, 
and sometimes spKt the rock. In Germany, mill-stone quar- 
ries are worked in this manner. 

57. Chemical Attraction takes place between the parti' 
cles of substances of different kinds, and unites them into one 
compound, 

58. This species of attraction takes place only between 
the particles of certain substances, and is not, therefore, a 
universal property. It is also known under the name of 
chemical affinity, because it is said that the particles of sub- 
stances having an aflinity between them, will imite, while 
those having no affinity for each other do not readily enter 
into union. 

59. There seems, indeed, in this respect, to be very singu- 

Why does the water rise higher in the tube than it does on the outside f 
Gire some^mmon illustrations of this principle T Why is mercury in a tube 
convex on^B surface? What is said of diminuti e density in accounting for 
capillaty attraction ? Why does mercury form a section of a ball in a glass 
tube? Wliatis the effect of chemical attractioi? By what other name is 
this kind of attraction known ? What effect is produced when maible and sul- 
phuric acid are broudit ^ether ? What is the effect when glass and this acid 
are brought together ? What is the reason of this difference ? 
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lar preferences, and dislikes, existing among the particles of 
matter. Thus^ if a piece of marble be thrown into sulphuric 
acid, their particles will unite with great rapidity and com- 
motion, and there will result a compound differing in all i;^ 
spects from the acid or the marble. But if a piece of glass, 
quartz, gold, or silver, be thrown into this acid, no change is . 
produced on either, because their particles have no affinity. 

Sulphur and quicksilver, when heated together, will form 
a beautiful red compoimd, known under the name of vermil- 
ion, and which has none of the quahties of sulphur or quick- 
silver. 

60. Oil and water have no affinity for each other, but pot- 
ash has an attraction for both, and therefore oil and water 
will imite when potash is mixed with them. In this man- 
ner, the well known article called soap is formed. But the 
potash has a stronger attraction for an acid than it has for 
either the oil or the water ; and therefore when soap is mix- 
ed with an acid, the potash leaves the oil, and unites with 
the acid, thus destroying the old compoimd, and at the same 
instant forming a new one. The same happens when soap 
is dissolved in any water containing an acid, as the water of 
the sea^ and of certain wells. The potash forsakes the oil, 
and umtes with the acid, thus leaving the oil to rise to the 
surface of the water. Such waters are called hard, and will 
not wash, because the acid renders the potash a neutral 
substance. 

61. Magnetic Attraction. — There is a certain ore of iron, 
a piece of which^ being suspended by a thread, will always 
turn one of its sides to the north. This is called the load- 
stone, or natural magnet, and when it is brought near a piece 
of iron, or steel, a mutual attraction takes place, and under 
certain circumstance^ the two bodies n^ll come together and 
adhere to each otheh This is called Magnetic Attraction. 
When a piece of steel or iron is rubbed with a magnet, the 

. same virtue is communicated to the steel, and it will attract 
other pieces of steel, and if suspended by a string, one of its 
ends will constantly point towards the north, while the other, 
of course, points towards the south. This is called an arti- 
ficial magnet. The magTietic needle is a piece of steel, first 

How may oil and water be made to unite ? What is the cooAsition thus 
formed called ? How does an acid destroy this compound ? What is the rea- 
son that hard water will not wash? What is a naturaJ magnet t What is 
meant by majmetic attraction ? What is an artificial magnet ? What is a mag- 
netic needle 7 What is its use ? 
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touched with the loadstone, and then suspended, so as to torn 
easily on a point. By means of this instrument, the marinef 
guides his ship through the pathless ocean. See Magnetism. 

62. Electrical Attraction. — When a piece of glass, oi 
sealing-wax, is rubbed with the dry hand, or a piece of doth, 
and then held towards any ligh% substance, such as hair, or 
thread, the h^t body will be attracted by it, and will adhere 
for a moment to the glass or wax. The influence which 
thus moves the light body is called Electrical Attraction, 
When the light body has adhered to the sur&ce of the glass 
for a moment, it is again thrown of^ or repelled, and l&s is 
called Electrical Repulsion. See Electricity . 

63. We have thus described and illustrated all the univer- 
sal or inherent properties of bodies, and have also noticed the 
several kinds of attraction which are peculiar, namely. 
Chemical, Magnetic, and Electrical There are still sevenLl 
properties to be mentioned. Some of them belong to certain 
bodies in a peculiar degree, while other bodies possess them 
but slightly. Others belong exclusively to certain substan- 
ces, and not at all to others. These properties are as fol- 
lows. 

64. Densitt. — This property relates to the compactness of 
bodies^ or ike number of particles which a body contains with' 
in a given bulk. It is closeness of texture. Bodies which 
are most dense, are those which contain the least number of 
pores. Hence the density of the metals is much neater 
than the density of wood. Two bodies being of equu bulk, 
that which weighs most^ is most dense. Some of die metals 
may have this quality mcreased by hammering, by which 
their pores are filled up and their particles are brought near- 
er to each other. The density of air is increased by forcing 
more into a close vessel than it naturally contained. 

65. RARmr. — This is the quality opposite to density, and 
means that the substance to which it is applied is porous and 
light. Thus air, water, and ether, are rare substances, while - 
gold, lead, and platina, are dense bodies. 

66. Hardness. — This property is not in proportion^ as 
might be expected, to the density of the substance, but to the 
force with which the particles of a body cohere, or keep thetr 

What isAneant by electrical attraction? What it ele<^cal repnbioiit 
What it density ? What bodiet are most dense f How may this qoalihrbe 
mcreased in the metals T What is rturitr T What are rare bodies t What 
are dense bodies T How does haidneaa £ffer from density f Why win |^ 
tffratth gold wr pl ^ti if^ ^ 
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places. Glass, for instance, will scratch gold or platina, 
though' these metals are much more dense than glass. It is 
probable, therefore, that these metals contain Uie greatest 
nimiber of particles, but that those of the glass are more firm- 
ly fixed in their places. 

Some of the metals can b^ made hard at soft at pleasure 
Thus steel when heated, and then suddenly cooled, becomes 
harder than glass, while if allowed to cool slowly, it is soft 
and flexible. 

67. ELAsncmr is that property in bodies by wkich^ after 
being forcibly confessed or bent^ they regain their original 
state when the force is removed. 

Some substances are highly elastic, while others want this 
property entirely. The separation 'of two bodies after im- 
pact, or striking together, is a proof that one or both are 
elastic. In general, most hard and dense bodies possess 
this quality in greater or less degree. Ivory, glass, marble, 
flint, and ice, are elastic solids.- An ivory ball, dropped upon 
a marble slab, will boimd nearly to the height from which it 
fell, and no mark will be left on either. India rubber is ex- 
ceedingly elastic, and on being thrown forcibly against a 
hard l^y, will bound to an amazing distance. 

Putty, dough, and wet clay, are examples of the entire 
want of elasticity, and if either of these be thrown against 
an impediment, they will be flattened, stick to the place 
they touch, and never, like elastic bodies, regain their former 
shapes. 

Among fluids, water, oil, and in general all such substan- 
ces as are denominated Uquids, are nearly inelastic, while 
air and the gaseous fluids, are the most elastic of aU 
bodies. 

68. BarrTLENEss is the property which renders substances 
easily broken^ or separated into irregular fragments. This 

^property belongs chiefly to hard bodies. 

It does not appear that brittleness is entirely opposed to 
elasticity, since in many substances, both these properties are 
united. Glass is the standard, or type of brittleness, and yet 
a ball, or flne threads of this substance, are highly elastic, 
as may be seen by the bounding of the one, and the spring- 

What metal can be made hard or soft at pleasure ? What is m^t by elas- 
ticity 7 How is it known that bodies possess this property ? Melmon serer- 
al elastic solids. Give examples of inelastic solids. Do liquids possess thi» 
property T What are the most elastic of all substnnces ? What is brittleness T 
▲re bfittlonfus aiid elasticity erer found in the same substance? Oire ex 
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ing of the other. BritUeness often results firom the treatment 
to which substances are submitted. Iron, steel, brass; and 
copper, become brittle when heated and suddenly cooled ; 
but if cooled slowly, they are not easily broken. 

69. Malleabilitt. — Capability of being drawn under the 
hammer, or rolling press. This property belongs to some of 
the metals, but not to all, and is of vast importance to the 
arts and conveniences of life. 

The malleable metals are, gold, silver, iron, copper, and 
some others. Antimony, bismuth, and cobalt, are brittle met- 
als. Brittleness is therefore the opposite of malleability. 

Gold is the iflost malleable of all substances. It may be 
dmwn xmder the hammer so thin that light may be seen 
through it. Copper and silver are also exceedingly malle- 
able. 

70. Ductility, is that property in substances which renders 
them susceptible of being drawn into wire, 

. We should expect that the most malleable metals would 
also be the most ductile ; bu'- experiment proves that this is 
not the case. Thus,nin and lead may be drawn into thir 
leaves, but cannot be dmwn into small wire. Gk>ld is the 
most malleable of all the metals, but platina is the most duc- 
tile. Dr. WoUaston drew platina into threads not much lar- 
ger than a spider's web. 

71. Tenacity, in common language called toughness, rrfers 
to the force of cohesion among the particles of bodies. Tena- 
cious bodies are not easily pidled apart. There is'a remarka- 
ble difference in the tenacity of different substances. Some 
possess this property in a surprising degree, while others are 
torn asunder by the smallest force. 

72. Tenacity of Wood. — The following is a tabular view 
of the absolute cohesion of the principal kinds of timber em- 
ployed in the arts, and in building, showing the weight 
which would rend a rod an inch square, and ako the length 
of the rod, which if suspended, would be torn asunder by its 
own weight. 

73. It appears by experiment, that the following is the 
average tenacity of the kinds of wood named, but it is found 
that there is much difference in the strength of the same spe- 
cies of wood and even of the different parts of the same tree. 

How are iron, steel, and brass, made tnittleT What does malleability 
mean ? What metals are malleable, and what are brittle 7 Which is the 
most malleable metal? What is meant by ductility T Are the most mallea- 
ble metals the most dooCilet What is meant brtenaoityT FRanwtatAMs 
this psoperty anse f • 
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PROPERTIES OF BODIES. 



74. The first line refers to the weight, and the other to 
the ieiigth. 

Teak, .... 12,915 .... 36,049 
Oak, . 
Sycamore, 
Beech, 
Ash, 
Ehn, . 
Larch, . 
Tenacity 



75. 



9f the 



11,880 . . 


. 32,900 


9,630 . . 


. 35,800 


12,225 . . 


. 38,940 


14,130 . . 


. 39,050 


9,540 . . 


. 40,500 


12,240 . . 


. . 42,160 


Metals, — The metals differ much 



more widely in their tenacity than the weods. Accord- 
ing to the experiments of Mr. Rennie, the cohesive power of 
the several metals named below, each an inch square, is 
equal to the number of pounds marked in the table, while the 
feet indicate the length required to separate each metal by 
its own weight 



Cast steel, . 
Malleable iron, 
Cast iron, 
Yellow brass, 
Cast copper. 
Cast tin. 
Cast lead. 



134,256 
72,064 
19,096 
17,958 
19,072 
4,736 
1^824 



FmL 

39,455 

19,740 

6,110 

5,180 

6,093 

1,496 

348 

to measure, though 



The cohesion of fluids, it is difficult 
some indication of this property is derived by the differ^t 
sizes of the drops of each on a plane surface. 

76. Recafitulation. — The common, or essential proper- 
ties of bodies, are. Impenetrability, Extension, Figure, Divisi- 
bility, Inertia, and Attraction. Attraction is of several kinds, 
namdy. Attraction of cohesion. Attraction of gravitation. 
Capillary attraction. Chemical attraction, Magnetic attrac- 
tion, and Electrical i^ttraction. 

77. The peculiar properties of bodies are^ Density^ Rarity. 
Hardness, Elasticity, Brittleness, Malleabihty, Ductility, and 
Tenacity. 

FORCE OF GRAVITY. 

78. The force by which bodies are drawn towards each oth^r 
in the mass, and by which they descend towards the earth when 
suspended or let fall from a height, is called the force of 
gravity. 

What metali are most tenacious T What metals are least tenacious* 
What are the essential properties of bodies? How many kinds of attraetioii 
**««. ><iye T What are the peouliar properties dfbodies T What is grarity? 
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79. Tlie attraction which the earth exerts on all bodiee 
near its surface, is called terrestrial gravity, and the forc« 
with which any substance is drawn downwards, is called its 
weight, 

80. All falling bodies tend downwards towards the centre 
of the earth, in a straight line from the point where thej are 
let fall. If then a body be let fall in any part of the world, 
the line of its direction will be' perpendicular to the earth's 
surface. It follows, therefore, ihat two falling bodies, on op- 
posite parts of the earth, mut^ ally fall towards each other. 

81. Suppose a cannon ba' to be disengaged from a height 
opposite to us, on the other side of the earth, its motion in re- 
spect to us would be up . arH, while the downward motion 
from where we stand, w aid be upward in respect to th >se 
who stand opposite to u^, or .he other side of the earth. 

82. In Uke manner if thr falling body be a quarter, instead 
of half the distance round the earth from us, its Une of direc- 
tion would be directly across, or at right-angles with the line 
already supposed. 

83. This will he rea- 
dily understood by fig. 4, 
where the circle is sup- 
posed to be the circum- 
ference of the earth, a, 
the ball falling towards 
its upper surface, v^here 
we stand ; ^, a ball fall- 
ing towards the oppo- 
site side of the earth, 
but ascending in respect 
to us ; and d, a ball de- 
scending at the distance 
of a quarter of the cir- . 
cle, from the other two, 
and crossing the line of 
theif direction at right- 
angles. 

84. It wOl be obvious, therefore, that what we call up and 
dovm are merely relative terms, and that what is down in re- 
spect to us, is up in respect to those who live on the oppo- 

Wh*t IS terrestrial gravity ? To what point in the earth do falling bodies 
tend ? In what direction will two fahing bodies from opposite parts of the 
earth tend, in respect to each other? In what direction will one from half 
way between them meet their line ? How is this shown by the figure 7 Are 
the terms up and down relative* or positive, in their moamng ? 

3 
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ute 8ii7e of the earth, and so the oontraiy. ConsiBquently, 
down every where means towards the centre of the earth, 
ami up, from the centre of the earth, because all bodies de- 
scend, towards the earth's centre, from irhatever part they are 
let fall. This will be apparent when we consider, that as 
the earth turns over every 24 hours, we are carried with it 
through the points a, d, and ft, fig. 4 ; and therefore, if b ball 
is supposed to. fall from the point a, say at 12 o^clock, and 
the same ball to fail again from the same point abov^ the 
ecurth, at 6 o'clock, the two lines of direction will be at right- 
angles, as represented in the figure, for th^t part of the earth 
wWch was under a at .^ 2 o'clock, will be under d at 6 o'clock, 
the earth having in the * time performed one quarter of its 
daily revolution. At 12 o'clock at night, if the ball be sup- 
poSv'Hi to fall again, its L.^e f direction will be at right- 
angles with that of its last ies^ '^nt, and consequently it will 
ascend in respect to the poin ou which it fell 12 hoiirs be- 
fore, because the earth would have then gone through one 
half her daily rotation, and the point a would be at 6. 

The velocity or rapidity of every falling body, is uniform- 
ly accelerated, or increased, in its approach towards the earth, 
from whatever height it falls. 

85. If a rock is rolled from a steep mountain, its motion is 
at first slow and gentle, but as it proceeds downwards, it 
moves with perpetually increased velocity^ seeming to gath- 
er fresh speed every moment, imtil its force is such that eve- 
ry obstacle is overcome ; trees and rocks are beat from its 
path, and its motion doer} not cease imtil it has rolled to a 
great distance on the pla n. 

VELOCITY OF FALLING BODIES. 

86. The same princij le of increased velocity as bodies de- 
scend from a height, is curiously illustrated by pouriftg mo- 
lasses or thick syrup fr jm an elevation to the ground. The 
bulky stream, of perbips two inches in diameter, where it 
leaves the vessel, as it descends, is reduced to the size of a 
straw, or knitting needle ; but what it wants in bulk is made 
up in velocity, for the small stream at the ground will fill a 
vessel just as soon as the large one at the outlet. 

What is understood by down in any part of the earth? Suppose a ball be let 
tall at 12 and then at 6 o'clock, in what direction would the lines of their de- 
scent meet each other? Suppose two balls to descend from opposite sides of 
the earth, what would be their direction in respect to each other ? What is 
•ud concerning the motions of falling bodies ? How is this incrsased yelocitr 
illiistrated? ' 
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87. For the same reason, a man may leap from a ebair 
without danger, but if he jumps finom the house top, his ve- 
locity becomes so much increased,* before he reaches the 
ground, as to endanger his life by the blow. 

It is found by experiment, that the motion of a falling body 
is increased, or accelerated, in regular mathematical propor- 
tions. 

88. These increased proportions do not depend on the in- 
crease weight of the body, because it approaches nearer the 
centre of the earth, but on the constant operation of the force 
of gravity, which perpetually gives new impulses to the fall- 
ing body, and increases its velocity. 

89. It has been ascertained by experiment, that a body, 
falling freely, and without resistance, passes thiough a space 
of 16 feet and 1 inch during the first second of time. Ifeav 
ing out the inch, which is not necessary for our present pur* 
pose, the ratio of descent is as follows. 

90. If the height through which a body falls in one sec- 
ond of time be known, the height which it fills in any pro- 
posed time may be computed. For since the height is pro- 
portional to the square of the time, the height through which 
it will fall in two seconds will be four times that which it falls 
through in one second. In three seconds it will fall through 
nine times that space ; in four seconds sixteen times that of 
the first second ; in. five seconds, twenty five times, and so on 
in this proportion. 

91. The following, therefore, is a general rule to find the 
height through which a body will fall in any given time. 

92. Rule. — Reduce the given time to seconds; take the 
square of the number of seconds in the time, and multiply the 
height through which the body falls in one second by that num- 
ber^ and the result will be the height sought, 

. 93. The following table exhibits the height and corres- 
ponding times as far as 10 seconds. 



Time 
Height 


1 
1 


2 
4 


3 
9 


4 
16 


6 
25 


6 
36 


7 
49 


8 
64 


9 
81 


10 
100 



94. Each unit in the upper row expresses a second of time, 
and each number m the second row expresses the height 
thi i;h which a body falls freely in a second. 

Why is there any more danger in jumping from the house top than from 
a chair? What number of feet does a falling body pass through in the tint 
second ? If a body fall from a certain hei^t in two seconds, what proportion 
to this will it fall in four seconds ? What is t)M nile by which the hei^t fiom 
which a body Ms may be found ? 
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96. Now, as the body fells at the rate of 16 feet during 
the tot second, this number, according to the rule, multipli- 
ed by th^ square of the time, that is, by the numbers express- 
ed in the second line, will show the actual distance through 
which the body falls. 

96. Thus we have for the first second 16 feet; for the end 
of the second, 4 X 16=64 feet ; tkird^ 9 X 16= 144 ; fjurth, 
16x16=256; fifth, 25x16=400; sixth, 36x16=576; 
seventh, 49 X 16=784 ; and for the 10 seconds 1600 foet. 

97. If, on dropping a stone from a precipice^ or into a well, 
we coirnt the second from the instant of lettmg it fall until 
we hear it strike, we may readily estimate the height of the 
precipice, or the depth of the well. Thus suppose it is 5 
seconds in falling, then we only have to square the seconds, 
and «ttultiply this by the distance the body falls in one sec- 
ond. We have then 5 x 5=25, the square, which 25 x 16 
=400 feet, the depth of the well. 

98. Thus it appears^ that to ascertain the velocity with 
which a body falls in any given time, we must know how 
many feet it fell during the first second : the velocity ac- 
quired in one second, and the space fallen through during 
Uiat time, being the fundamental elements of the whole cal- 
culation, and all that are necessary for the computation of 
the various circumstances of falling bodies. 

99. The diflSculty of calculating exactly the velocity of 
a falling body from an actual measurement of its height, and 
the time which it takes to reach the ground^ is so great, that 
no accurate computation could be made from such an expe- 
riment. 

100. Atwood's Machine, — This difficulty has, however, 
been overcome by a curious piece of machinery, invented for 
this purpose by Mr. Atwood. 

101. This machine consists of two upright posts of wood, 
fig. 5, with cross pieces, as shown in the figure. The 
weights a and 6, are of the same size, and made to balance 
each other very exactly, and are connected by the thread 
which passes over the wheel c; f, is a ring through which 
the weight a passes, and ^ is a stage on which the 
weight rests in its descent. The ring and stage both slide 
up and down, and are fixed at pleasure by thumb screws, 
llie post A is a graduated scale, and the pendulmn k^ is kept 

How manv feet will a body fall in nine seconds ? Is the Telocity of a fall 
ing body calculated fipom actual measurement, or by a machine ? Describe 
the operation of Mr. Atwood's 4nachine for estimating the yelocitiee of MX- 
mg bodies. 
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ir. motion by clock-work; 
4, is a small bar of metal, 
}veighing a quarter of an 
ounce, and longer than the 
diameter of the ring /. • 

102. When the machine 
is to be used, the weight a is 
drawn up to the top of the 
scale, and the ring and stage 
are placed a certain mmi- 
ber of inches from each other. 
The small bar /, is then pla- 
ced across the weight a, by 
means of which it is made 
slowly to descend. When it 
has descended to the ring, 
the small weight /, is taken 
off by the ring, and thus the 
two weights are left equal to 
each other. Now it must be 
observed, that the motion, 
and descent of the weight a, 
is entirely owing to the gravi- 
tating force of the weight /, 
until it arrives at the ring/, 
when the action of gravity 
is suspended, and the large 
weight continues to move 
downwards to the stage, in 
consequence of the velocity it had acquired previously to 
that time. 

103. To comprehend the accuracy of this machine, it must 
be understood that the velocities of gravitating bodies are 
supposed to be equal, whether they are large or small, this • 
being the case when no calculation is made for the resistance 
of the air. Consequently, the weight of a quarter of an 
ounce placed on the large weight a, is a representative of all 
other solid descending lK>dies. The slowness of its descent, 
when compared with freely gravitating bodies, is only a con- 
venience by which its motion can be accurately measured, 



After the small weight is taken off by the ring, why does the lam wei^ 
continue to descend ? Does this machine show the actual Telocity ot a tiSSng 
tody, OT only its increase ?' 

3* 
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for it is the increase of velocity which the machine is designed 
to ascertain, and not the actual velocity of felling bodies. 

104. Now it will be readily comprehended, that in th^ 
respect, it makes no difference how slowly a body falls, pro- 
vided it follows the same laws as other descending bodies, and 
it has already beeen stated, that all estimates on this subject 
are made finom the known distance a body descends during 
the drst second of time. 

106. It follows, therefore, that if it can be ascertained ex- 
actly, how much faster a body falls during the third, fourth, 
or f^ second, than it did during the first second, by know- 
ing how far it fell during the first second, we should be able 
to estimate the distance it would fall during all succeeding 
seconds. 

106. If, then, by means of a pendulum beating seconds, 
the weight a should be foimd to descend a certain number of 
inches during the first second, and another certain number 
during the next second, and so on, the ratio of increased de- 
scent would be precisely ascertained, and could be easily 
applied to the falHng of other bodies ; and this is the use to 
which this instrument is applied. 

107. By this machine it can also be ascertained how 
much the actual velocity of a falling body depends on the 
force of gravity, and how much on acquired velocity, for 
the force of gravity gives motion to the descending weight 
only until it arrives at the ring, after which the motion is 
continued by the velocity it had before acquired. 

108. From experiments accumtely made with this ma- 
chine, it has been fully established, that if the time of a fall- 
in g body be divided into equal parts, say into seconds, the 
spaces through which it falls in each second, taken sepa- 
rately, will iS as the odd numbers, 1, 3, 6, 7, 9, and so on^ 
as already stated. To make this plain, suppose the times 
occupied by the falling body to be 1, 2, 3, and 4 seconds ; 
then the spaces fallen through will be as the squares of these 
seconds, or times, viz. 1, 4, 9, and 16, the square of 1 being 
1, the square of 2 being 4, the square of 3, 9, and so on. 
The distance fallen through, therefore, during the second 
second, may be foimd, by taking 1, the distance correspond- 
ing to one second, firom 4, the distance corresponding to 2 

■ — V 

How does Mr. Atwood's machine show how much the celerity of a body de 
pends upon gravity, and how much on acquired velocity ? Suppose the times 
of a falling body are as the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, what will be the numbers repre 
senting the spaces through which it falls? Supoose a body falls 16 feet the 
firtt seoond, Low far will it fall the third second 7 
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seconds, and is therefore 3. For the third second, take 4 
from 9, and therefore the distance will be 5. For the fourth 
second, take 9 from 16, and the distance will be 7, and so 
on. During the first second, then, the body frills a certain 
distance ; during the next second, it falls three times that 
distance ; during the third, frve times the distance ; during 
the fourth, seven times that distance, and so continually in 
that proportion. 

109. It will be readily conceived, that soUd bodies frdling 
from great heights, must ultimately acquire an amazing ve- 
locity by this proportion of increase. An oimce ball of lead, 
let fall from a certain height towards the earth, would thus 
acquire a force ten or twenty times as great as when shot 
out of a rifle. By actual calculation, it has been foimd that 
were the moon to lose her projectile force, which counter- 
balances the earth's attraction, she wo\ild fall to the earth 
in four days and twenty hours, a distance of 240,000 miles. 
And were the earth's projectile force destroyed, it would fall 
to the sun in sixty-four days and ten hours, a distance of 
95,000,000 of miles. 

110. Every one knows by his own experience the differ- 
ent effects of the same body falling from a great or a small 
height. A boy will toss up his leaden bullet and catch it 
with his hand, but he soon learns, by its painfril effects, not to 
throw it too high. The effects of haH-stones on window gleuis, 
animals, and vegetation, are often surprising, and some- 
times calamitous illustrations of the velocity of falling bodies. 

111. It has been already stated, that the velocities 3f sohd 
bodies falling from a given height, towards the earth, are 
equal, or in other words, that an ounce bail of lead will de- 
scend in the same time as a poimd ball of lead. 

112. This is true in theory, but there is a slight difference 
in this respect in favor of the velocity of the larger body, 
owing to the resistance of the atmosphere. We^ however, 
shall at present consider all solids, of whatever size, as de- 
scending through the same spaces in the same times, this 
being exactly true when they pass without resistance. 

113. To comprehend the reason of this, we have only to 
consider, that the attraction of gravitation in acting on a 

Would it be possible for a rifle ball to acauire a greater force by fiillingt than 
if shot from a nfle ? How long would it take the moon to come to the eartn 
according to the law of increased velocity ? How long would it take the earth 
to fall to the sun ? What familiar illustrations are girQn of the force acquired 
by the velocity of falling bodies ? Will a small and laige body fall throuffa the 
lame space in the same time? 
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mass of matter acts on every particle it contains ; and thus 
evory particle is drawn down equally and with the same 
force. The effect of gravity, therefore, is in exact proportion 
to the quantity of matter the mass contains, and not in pro- 
portion to its bulk. A ball of lead of a foot in diameter, and 
one of wood of the same diameter, are obviously of the same 
bulk ; but the lead will contain twelve particles of matter 
where the wood contains one, and consequently will be at- 
tracted with twelve times the force, and therefore will weigh 
twelve times as much. 

114. Attraction proportionable to the quantity of matter. -^^ 
If, then, bodies attract each other in proportion to the quanti- 
ties of matter they contain, it follows that if a mass of the 
earth were doubled, the weights of all bodies on its surface 
would also- be doubled ; and if its quantity of matter were 
tripled, all bodies would weigh three times as much as they 
do at present. 

115. It follows, also, that two attracting bodies, when free 
to move, must approach each other mutually. If the two 
bodies contain like quantities of matter, their approach will 
be equally rapid, and they will move equal distances towards 
each other. But if the one be small and the other large, the 
small one will approach the other with the rapidity propor- 
tioned to the less quantity of matter it contains. 

116. It is easy to conceive, that if a man in one boat pulls 
at a rope attached to another boat, the two boats, if of the 
same size, will move towards each other at the same rate ; 
but if the one be large and the other small, the rapidity with 
which tach moves will be in proportion to its size, the large 
one moving with as much less velocity as its size is greater. 

117. A man in a boat pulling a rope attached to a ship, 
seems only to move the boat, but that he really moves the 
ship is certain, when it is considered, that a thousand boats 
pulling in the same manner would make the ship meet them 
half way. 

118. It appears, therefore, that an equal force acting on 
bodies containing different quantities of matter, move them 
with different velocities, and that these velocities are in an 
inverse proportion to their quantities of matter. 

1 19. In respect to equal forces^ it is obvious that in the 

On xvhat parts of a mass of matter does the force of eravitr act ? Is the eflfect 
of gravity in proportion to bulk, or quantity of matter! Were the mass of the 
earth doublea, how much more should we weigh than we do now ? Suppose 
one body movine towards another, three times as lar^e, by the force of graTiQr» 
what would be their proportioDal ▼•looitiee T Hew is this iUoelrated 7 
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case of the ship and single boat, they were moved towardi 
each other by the same force, that is, the force of a man 
pulling by a rope. The same principle holds in respect to 

attraction, for all bodies attract each other equally, according 
to the quantities of matter they contain, and since all attrac- 
tion is mutual, no body attracts another with a greater force 
than that by which it is attracted. 

120. Suppose a boc f to be placed at a distance from the 
earth, weighing two hundred pounds ; the earth would then 
attract the body with a force equal to two hundred pounds, 
and the body would attract the earth with an ( qual force, 
oiherwise their attraction would not be equal and mutual. 
Another body weighing ten pounds, would be attracted with 
a force equal to ten pounds, and so of all bodies according to 
the quantity of matter they contain ; each body being at- 
tracted by the earth with a force equal to its own weight, 
and attracting the earth with an equal force. 

• 121. If, for example, two boats be connected by a rope, 
and a man in one of them pulls with a force equal to 100 
pounds, it is plain that the force on each vessel would be 100 
pounds. For, if the rope were thrown over a pulley, and a 
man were to pull at one end with a force of 1 00 pounds, it is 
plain it would take 100 pounds at the other end to balance. 

122. Attracting bodies approach each other. — It is inferred 
from the above principles, that all attracting bodies which are 
free to move, mutually approach each other, and therefore 
that the earth moves towards every body which is raised from 
its surface, with a velocity and to k distance proportional to 
the quantity of matter thus elevated from its surface. But 
the velocity of the earth being as many times less than that 
of the falling body as its mass is greater, it follows that its 
motion is not perceptible to us. ^ 

123. The following calculation will show what an im- 
mense mass of matter it would take, to disturb the earth^s 
gravity in a perceptible manner. 

124. If a ball of earth equal in diameter to the tenth part 
of a mile, were placed at the distance of the tenth part of a 

Does a large body attract a small one with any more force than it is attract- 
ed ? Suppose a body weighing 200 pounds to be placed at a distance from the 
earth, with how much force does the earth attract the body? With what force 
does the body attract the earth ? Suppose a mafi in one boat, pulls with a 
force of 100 pounds at a rope fastened to another boat, what would be the force 
on each boat? How is this illustrated ? Suppose the body falls towards the 
earth, is the earth set in motion by its attraction ? Why is not the earth's mo- 
tion towards it perceptible ^ 
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milo from the earth's surface, the attracting powers of the 
two bodies would be in the ratio of about 512 millions of mil- 
lions to one. For the earth's diameter being about 8000 
miles, the two bodies would bear to each other about this 
proportion. Consequently, if the tenth part of a mile were 
divided into 512 millions of millions of equal parts, one of 
these parts would be nearly the spac e tlurough which the 
earth would move towards the fallmg body. Now, in the 
tenth part of a mile there are about 6400 inches, consequently 
this number must be divided into 512 millions of millions of 
parts, which would give the eighty thousand millionth part 
of an inch through which the earth would move to meet a 
body the tenth part of a mile in diameter. 



ASCENT OF BODIES. 

125. Having now explained and illustrated the 
influence of gravity on bodies moving downward 
and horizontally, it remains to show how matter 
is influenced by the same power when bodies are 
moved upward, or contrary to the force of gravity. 

What has been stated in respect to the velocity 
of falling bodies is exactly reversed in respect to 
those which are thrown upwards, forsas the mo- 
tion of a falling body is increased by the action of 
gravity, so is it retarded by the same force when 
thrown upwards. 

A bullet shot upwards^ every instant loses a part 
of its velocity, until having arrived at the highest 
point from whence it was thrown, it then returns 
again to the earth. 

The same law that governs a descending body, 
governs* an ascending one, only that their motions 
are reversed. 

The same ratio is observed to whatever distance 
the ball is propelled, or as the height to which it is 
thrown may be estimated from the space it passes 
through during the first second, so its returning 
velocity is in a like ratio to the height to which it 
was sent. 

This will be understood by fig. 6. Suppose a 
ball to be propelled from the point a, with a force 
which would carry it to the point ft in the first 
second, to c in the next, and to <2 in the third sec- 
ond. It would then remain nearly stationary for 



Fig. e. 
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an instant, and in returning would pass through exactly the 
same spaces in the. same times, only that its direction would 
be reversed. Thus it will fall from J to c, in the first second, 
to 6 in the next, and to a in the third. 

Now the force of a moving body is as its velocity and its 
quantity of matter, and hence the same ball will fall with 
exactly the same force that it rises. ' For instance, a oall 
shot out of a rifle, with a force sufficient to overcome a cer- 
tain impediment, on returning would again overcome the 
eame impediment. 

FALL OF LIGHT BODIES. 

126. It has been stated that the earth^s attraction acts 
equally on all bodies, containing equal quantities of matter, 
and that in vacuo, all bodies, whether large or small, descend 
from the same heights in the same time. 

1*27. I'here is, however, a great difference in the quanti- 
ties of matter which bodies of the same bulk contain, and 
consequently a difference in the resistance which they meet 
with in passing through the air. 

128. Now, the fall of a body containing a large quantity 
of matter in a small bulk, meets -with httle comparative re- 
sistance, while tlie fall of another, containing the same quan- 
tity of matter, but of larger size, meets with more in compa- 
rison, for it is easy to see that two bodies of the same size 
meet with exactly the same actual resistance. Thus if we 
let fallli ball of lead, and another of cork, of two inches in 
diameter each, the lead will reach the ground before the cork, 
because, though meeting with the same resistance, the lead 
has the greatest power of overcoming it. 

129. This, however, does not affect the truth of the gen- 
eral law already established, that the weights of bodies are as 
the quantities of matter they contain. It only shows that the 
pressure of the atmosphere prevents bulky and porous sub- 
stances from falling with the same velocity as those which 
are compact or dense. . 

130. Were the atmosphere removed, all bodies, whether 



What distance would a body the tenth part of a mile in diameter, placed at 
the distance of a tenth part of a mile, attract the earth towards it ? What effect 
does the force of gravity have on bodies moving upward? /Are upward am) 
downward motion governed by the same laws 1 Explain fig. 6. What is the 
difference between the upward and returning velocity of the same body 1 

Why will not a sack of feathers and a stone of the same size faU through the 
air in the same time ? Does this affect the truth of the general law, that thp 
weight* of bodies are as their <ft«ntities of matter T 
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liglit or heavy, large or small, would descend with the same 
velocity. This fact has been ascertained by experim^t in 
the following manner : 

131. The air pump is an instrument, by means of which 
the air can bo pumped out of a close vessel, as will be seen 
under the article Pneumatics. Taking this for granted at 
present, the experiment is made in the following manner : 

132. On the plate of the air pump a, 
place the tall jar b, which is open at the 
bottom, and has a brass cover fitted 
closely to the top. Through the cover 
let a wire pass, air tight, having a 
small cross at the lower end. On each 
side of this cross, place a little stage, 
and so contrive them that by turn- 
ing the wire -by the handle c, t)iese 
stages shall be upset On one of the 
stages place a guinea or piece of lead, 
and on the other place a feather. When 
this is arranged, let the air be exhausted 
from the jar by the pump, and then turn 
the handle c, so that the guinea and 
feather may fall from their places, and 
it will be found that they will both strike 
the plate at the same instant. Thus is 
it demonstrated, that were it not for the i 
resistance of the atmosphere, a bag of 
feathers and one of guineas would fall 
from a given height with the same ve- 
locity and in the same time. 

MOTION. 

133. Motion may he defined^ a continued change of plac9 
with regard to a fixed point, • 

134. Without motion there would be no rising or setting 
•of the sun — no change of seasons — ^no fall of rain — ^no build- 
ing of houses, and finally no animal life. Nothmg can be 
done without motion, and therefore without it, the whole 
universe would be at rest and dead. 




What would b6 the effect on the fall of light and heavy bodies, wore the n> 
mosphere removed? How is it proved that a feather and a guinea will fiU! 
Ibrough e<)ual spaces in the same time, where there is no resistance? 

now will you define motion ? What would be the mmsequenM w«i« aU 
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135. In the language of philosophy, the power which puts 
a body in motion, is called force. Thus it is the force of 
gravity that overcomes the inertia of bodies, and draws them 
towards the earth. The force of water and steam gives mo- 
tion to machinery, &c. 

136. For the sake of convenience, and accuracy in the 
application of terms, motion is divided into two kinds, viz. : 
absolute and relative. 

137. Absolute motion is a change of place with regard to 
a fixed point, and is estimj^ted without reference to the mo- 
tion of any other body. When a man rides along the street, 
or when a vessel sails through the water, they are both in 
absolute motion. 

138. Relative motion is a change of place in a body, with 
respect to another body, also in motion, and is estimated 
from that other body, exactly as absolute motion is from a 
fixed point. 

139. The absolute velocity of the earth in its orbit from 
west to east, is 68,000 miles in an hour ; that of Mars, in 
the same direction, is 55,000 miles per hour. The earth's 
relative velocity, in this case, is 13,000 miles per hour .from 
west to east. That of Mars, comparatively, is 13,000 miles 
from east to west, because the earth leaves Mars that dis- 
tance behind her, as she would leave a fixed point. 

140. Resty in the common meaning of the term, is the 
opposite of motion, but it is obvious that rest is often a rela- 
tive term, since an object may be perfectly at rest with re- 
spect to some things, and in rapid motion in respect to others. 
I'hus, a man sitting on the deck of a steamboat, may move 
at the rate of fifteen miles per hour, with respect to the land, 
and still be at rest with respect to the boat. And so, if an- 
other man was running on the deck of the same boat at the 
rate of fifteen miles the hour in a contrary direction, he would 
be stationary in respect to a fixed point, and still be running 
with all his might, with respect to the boat. 

VELOCITY OF MOTION. 

141. Velocity is the rate of motion at which a body moves 
from one place to another. 

142. Velocity is independent of the weight or magnitude 

W^hat is that power called which puts a body in motion ( ^^^ is nmtion 
divided? What is absolute motion ? What is relative motion ? What js the 
earth's relative velocity in respect to Mars? In what respect is a man in a 
•teambont at rp«t, and in what rwpect does he ihot« T What i« Telocity T 
4 
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o( the moving body. Thus a cannon ball and a musket ball, 
lK>th flying at the rate of a thousand feet in a second, have 
the same velocities. 

143. Velocity is said to be uniform^ when the moving body 
passes over equal spaces in equal tunes. If a steamboat 
moves at the rate of ten miles every hour, her velocity is 
uniform. The revolution of the earth from west to east is a 
perpetual example of imiform motion. 

144. Velocity is accelerated^ when the rate of motion is 
constantly increased, and the moving body passes through 
imequal spaces in equal times. Thus, when a falling body 
moves sixteen feet during the first second, and forty-eight 
feet during the next second, and so on, its velocity is accele- 
rated. A body falling from a height, freely through the air, 
is the most perfect example of this kind of velocity. 

145. Retarded velocity^ is when the rate of motion of the 
body is constantly decreased, and it is made to move slower 
and slower. A ball thrown upwards into the air, has its 
velocity constantly retarded by the attraction of gravitation, 
and consequently, it moves slower every moment. 

Ft)RCE, OR MOMENTUM OF MOVING BODIES. 

146. The velocities^ of bodies are equal, when they pass 
over equal spaces in the same times ; but the force with 
which bodies, moving at the same rate, overcome impedi- 
ments, is in proportion to the quantity of matter they contain. 
This power, or force, is called the momentum of the moving 
body. 

1 47. Thus, if two bodies of the same weight move with 
the same velocity, their momenta will be equal. 

1 48. Two vessels, each of a hundred tons, sailing at the 
rate of six miles an hour, would overcome the same impedi- 
ment's, or be stopped by the same obstructions. Their mo- 
menta would therefore be the same. 

149. The force or momentum of a moving body, is ui pro- 
portion to its quatitity of matter, and its velocity. 

150. A large body moving slowly, may have less momen- 
tum than a small one moving rapidly. Thus, a bullet shot 

When is velocity uniform ? When ia velocity accelerated ? Give illustra- 
tions of these two kinds of velocity. What is meant by retarded velocity f 
Give an example of retarded velocity. What is meant by the momentum of a 
body? When v^ill the momenta of two bodies be equal? Give an example 
When has a small body more momentum than a large one ? 
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out of a guii, moves with much greater force than a stone 
thrown by the hand. 

151. The momentum of a body is found by multiplying its 
quantity of matter by its velocity' per second. Thus, ff the 
Telocity be 2, and the weight 2, the momentum will be 4. 
If the velocity be 6, and the weight of the body 4, the mo- 
mentum win be 24. 

152. If a moving body strikes an impediment, the force 
with which it strikes, and the resistance of the impediment, 
are equal. Thus, if a boy throw his ball against the side of 
the house, with the force of 3, the house resists it with an 
equal force, and the ball reboimds. If he throws it against 
a pane of glass with the same force, the glass having only 
the power of 2 to resist, the ball will go through the glass, 
still retaining one third of its force. 

153. Pile Driver. — This machine consists of a frame 
and pulley, by which a large piece of cast iron, called the 
hammer^ is raisod to the height of 30 or 40 feet, and then let 
fall on the end of a beam of wood called a pile, and by which 
it is driven into the ground. When the hammer is large, 
and the height considerable, the force, or momentimi, is tre- 
mendous, and unless the pile is hooped with iron, will spUt if 
into fragments. 

154. Now the momentum of a body is proportional to its 
weight and velocity conjointly, and, therefore, to find it, wo 
must multiply their two sums together. 

Suppose the hammer, weighing 2000 pounds, is ele- 
vated two seconds of time above the head of the pile, then, 
according to the law of falling bodies, already stated, it would 
have fallen 64 feet, this being at that instant the rate of its 
velocity. Then 64 x 2000, being the velocity and quantity 
of matter, gives 64 tons as the momentum. But according 
to the same law, this force is immensely increased by a small 
increase of time, for if we add two seconds of time, the rate 
of velocity will be 256 feet per second, and thus 256 X 2000 
=512,000 pounds, or 256 tons. 

155. Action and re-action equal, — ^From observations made 
on the effects of bodies striking each other, it is found that 
action and re-action are equal ; or, in other words, that force 

By what rule is the momentum of a body found ? When a movine bod;r strike* 
an impediment, which receives the greatest shock 7 What is a pile driver? If 
the hammer of this machine weighs 2000 pounds, and falls 2 seconds, what win 
be the momentum ? If the fall be 3 seconds, what is the momentum ? How is 
the momentum of a finlling body found f What is the law of action and le 
action' 
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and resistance are equal Thus, when a moving body 
strikes one that is at rest, the body at rest returns the blov 
with equal force. 

This is illustrated by the well known fact, that if two per- 
sons strike their heads together, one being in motion, and 
the other at rest, they are both equally hurt. 

156. The philosophy of action and re-action is finely il- 
lustrated by a number of ivoiy balls, suspended by threads, 
as in fig. 8, so as to touch Fi«- 8. 
each other. If the ball a be 
drawn from the perpendicu- 
lar, and then let fall, so as to 
strike the one next to it, the 
motion of the falling ball will 
be communicated through 
the whole series, from one to 
the other. None of the baUs, 
except /, will, however, ap- 
pear to move. This '^ll bo 
understood, when we consid- 
er that the re-action of b, is 
just equal to the action of a, 
and that each of the, other 
balls, in like manner, acts, 
and re-actSj on the other, un- 
til the motion of a arrives at y, which, having no impedi 
ment, or nothing to act upon, is itself put in motion. It is, 
therefore, re-action, which causes all the balls, except /, to 
remain at rest. 

157. It is by a modification of the same principle, that 
rockets are impelled through the air. The stream of ex- 
panded air, or the fire, which is emitted from the lower end 
of the rocket, not only pushes against the rocket itself, but 
against the atmospheric air, which, re-acting against the air 
so expanded, sends the rocket along. 

158. It was on account of not imderstanding the princi- 
ples of action and re-action, that the man undertook to make 
a fair wind for his pleasure boat, to be used whenever he 
wished to sail. He fixed an immense bellows in the stem 
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How is this illustrated ? When one of the ivoiy balls strikes the other, why 
does the most distant one only move ? On what principle are rockets impellea 
throu^ the air ? In the experiment with the boat and bellows, why did the 
boat move backwards 7 WhV would it not have mored at all, had the lail re 
caiTed all the wind from the bellowa f 
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of his boat, not doubting that the wind from it would carry 
him along. But on making the experiment, he foimd that 
his boat went backwards instead of forwards. The reason 
is plain. The re-action of the atmosphere on the stream of 
wind from the bellows, before it reached the sail, moved tne 
boat in a contrary direction. Had the sails received the 
whole force of the wind from the beUows, the boat would not 
have moved at all, for then, action and re-action would have 
been exactly equal, and it would have been like a man's at- 
tempting to raise himself over a fence by the straps of his 
boots. 

REFLECTED MOTION. 

159. It has been stated that all bodies, when once set in 
motion, would continue to move straight forward, until some 
impediment, acting in a contrary direction, should bring 
them to rest ; continued motion without impediment being a 
consequence of the inertia of matter. 

160. Such bodies are supposed to be acted upon by a sin- 
gle force, and that in the direction of the line in which they 
move. Thus, a ball sent out of a gim, or struck by a bat, 
turns neither to the right nor left, but makes a curve to- 
wards the earth, in consequence of another force, which is 
the attraction of gravitation, and by which, together with 
the resistance of the atmosphere, it is finally brought to the 
ground. 

161. The kind of motion now to be considered, is that 
which is produced when bodies are turned out of a straight 
line by some force, independent of gravity. 

162. A single force, or impulse, sends the body directly 
forward, but another force, not exactly coinciding with this, 
will give it a new direction, and bend it out of its former 
course. 

163. If, for instance, two moving bodies strike each other 
obliquely, they will both be thrown out of the line of their 
former direction. This is called reflected motion, because it 
observes the same laws as reflected light. 

164. .The bounding of a ball; the skipping of a stone 
over the smooth surface of a pond ; and the oblique direction 

Suppose a body is acted on, and set in motion bj a single force, in w)iat di- 
rection will it move ? What is the motion called, when a body is turned out of 
a strai^t line by another force ? What illustrations can you give of reflected 
motion ? What laws are observed in reflected motion ? Suppose a ball to ))e 
thrown on the floor in a certain direction, what rule will it observe in relionnd 
ing? 

4» . 
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of ttii apple, when it touches a limb in its fall, are examples 
of reflected motion. 

165. By eicperiments on this kind of motion, it is found 
that moving bodies observe certain laws, in respect to the di- 
rection they take in rebounding from any impediment they 
happen to strike. Thus a ball, striking on the floor, or wall 
of a room, makes the same angle in leaving the point where 
it strikes, that it does in approaching it. 



Fig. 9. 




Fig. 10. 



166. Suppose a, 
6, fig. 9, to be a 
marble slab, or floor, 
and c, to be an ivory 
ball, which has been 
thrown towards the 
floor in the direction 
of the line c e ; it 
will rebound in the direction of the line e rf, thus making 
the two angles /and ^ exactly equal. 

167. If the ball approached the floor under a larger or 
smaller angle, its rebound would observe the same rule. 
Thus, if it fell in the 
line A A, fig. 10, its re- 
bound would be in 
the line k t, and if it 
was dropped perpen* 
dicularly from / to *, 
it would return in 
the same line to I 
The angle which 
the ball makes with 
the perpendicular / 
A, in its approach to the floor, is called the angle of incidence^ 
and that which it makes in departing from the floor with the 
same line, is called the angle of reflection, and these angles 
are always equal to each other. 

COMPOUND MOTION. 

168. Compound motion is that motion which is produced by 
two or more forces, acting in different directions, on the same 
body, at the same time. This will be readily understood by 
a diagram. 

What is tne angle called, which the ball makes in approaching the floor ^ 
What is the angle called, which it makes in leaving the floor ? wlut is tne 
difference between these angles ^ What is compound motion T 
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169. Stippose the ball Fig. ll. 
a, fig. 11, to be moving 
with a certain velocity 
in the line b c, and sup- 
pose that at the instant 
when it came to the point 
a, it should be struck 
with an equal force in 
the direction of (i c, as it 
cannot obey the direc- 
tion of both these forces, 
it will take a course be- 
tween them, and fly off 
in the direction off. 

170. The reason of 

this is plain. The first force would carry the ball firom b to 
c ; the second would carry it from dUi e ; and these two for- 
ces being equal, gives it a direction just half way between 
the two, and therefore it is sent towards f. 

171. The line a/, is called the diagonal of the square , and 
results from the cross forces, b and rf, being equal to each 
other. If one of the moving forces is greater than the other, 
then the diagonal line will be lengthened in the direction of 
the greater force, and instead of being the diagonal of a 
square, it will become the diagonal of a parallelogram, or 
oblong square. 

172. Suppose the Fig. 12. 

force in the direction of ^ 

a by should drive the 
" ball with twice the ve- 
locity of the cross force 
c dy fig. 12, then the ball 
would go twice as far 
from the line c d, as firom 
the line b a, and e f 
would be the diagonal of 
a parallelogram whose 
length is double its breadth. 

.173. Suppose a boat, in crossing a river, is rowed forward 
at the rate of four miles an hour, and the current of the river 




Suppose a ball, moving with a certain force, to be struck crosswise with the 
same force, in what direction will it move ? Suppose it to be struck with half 
its former force, in what direction will it move T What is the line a/, fig. 1 1, 
called? What is the line e/, fig. 12, called? How are these figures illustrtted 1 
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is at the same rate, then the two cross forces will be equal, 
and the line of the boat will be the diagonal of a square, as 
in fig. 11. But if the current be four miles an hour, and the 
progress of the boat forward only two miles an hour, then 
the kHjat will go down stream twice as fast as she goes across 
the river, and her path will be the diagonal of a parallelo- 
gram, as in fig. 12, and therefore to make the boat pass di- 
rectly across &e stream, it must be rowed towards some point 
higher up the stream than the landing place ; a fact well 
known to boatmen. 

1 74. Circus Rider. — Those who have seen feats of horse- 
manship at the circus, are often surprised that when the man 
leaps directly upward, the horse does not pass fix)m under 
him, and that in descending he does not fall behind the ani- 
mal. But it should be considered that, on leaving the sad- 
dle, the body of the rider has the same velocity as that of the 
horse ; nor does his leaving the horse by jumping upward, in 
any degree diminish his velocity in the same dnrection ; his 
motion being continued by the impulse he had gained from 
the horse. In this ^ase, the body of the man describes the 
diagonal of a parallelogram, one side of which is in the di- 
rection of the horse's motion, and the other perpendicularly 
upward, in the direction in which he makes the leap. 

CIRCULAR MOTION. 

175. Circular motion is the motion of a body in a ring^ or 
circle, and is produced by the action of two forces. By one of 
these forces, the moving body tends to fly off in a straight line, 
while by the other it is drawn towards the centre, and thus it 
is made to revolve, or move round in a circle. 

176. The force by which a body tends to go off in a 
straight line, is called the centrifugal force ; that which keeps 
it firom flying away, and draws it towards the centre, is called 
the centripetal force, 

177. Bodies moving in circles are constantly acted upon 
by these two forces. If the centrifugal force should cease, 
the moving body would no longer perform a circle, but would 
directly apprpach the centre of its own motion. If the cen- 
tripetal force should cease, the body would instantly begin 
to move off in a straight line, this being, as we have explain- 
Why does the leaping circus rider form the diagonal of a parallelogram ? 

What is circular motion ? How is this motion produced ? What is the cen- 
Hifagal force ? What is the centripetal force ? Suppose the centrifugal force 
should cease, in what difwstkm would the body mofve t 
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ed, the direction which all bodies take when acted on by a 
single force. V 

178. This wiU be obvi- Fig. 13. 
ous by fig. 13. Suppose a 
to be a cannon ball, tic^l with 
a string to fhe centre of a 
slab of smooth marble, and 
suppose an attempt be made 
to push this ball with the 
hand in the direction of h ; 
it is obvious that Uie string 
would prevent its going to 
that point ; but would keep 
it in the circle. In this cade 
the string is the centripetal 
force. 

179. Now suppose the ball to be kept revolving with ra- 
pidity, its velocity and weight will occasion its centrifugal 
force ; and if the string were* cut, when the ball was at the 
point Cy for instance, t^ force would carry it off in the Une 
towards b. — 

180. The greater the velocity with which a body moves 
round in a circle, the greater will be the force with which it * 
will fly off in a right Une. 

181. Thus, when one wishes to sling a stone to the great- 
est distance, he makes it whirl round with the greatest pos- 
sible rapidity, before he lets it go. Before the invention of 
other warlike instruments, soldiers threw stones in this man- 
ner, with great force and dreadful effects. 

182. The line about which a body revolves, is called its 
axis of motion. The point round which it turns, or on which 
it rests, is called the centre of motion. In fig. 13 the point rf, 
to which the string* is fixed, is the centre of motion. In the 
spinning-top, a line through the centre of the handle to the 
point on which it turns, is the axis of motion. 

183. In the revolution of a wheel, that part which is at 
the greatest distance firom the axis of motion, has the great- 
est velocity, and, consequently, the greatest centrifugal force. 

Suppose the centripetal force should cease, where would the body ^ T Ex- 
plain ng. 13. What constitutes the centrifugal force of the bod^ moving round 
in a circle ? How it this illustrated ? What is the axis of motion ? What is 
the centre of motion ? Give illustrations. What part of a revolving wheel 
has the greatest centrifugal force f 
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184. Su{^pos6 the wheel, fig. Fig. 14. 
14, to revolve a certain num- * 
bar of times in a minute, the 
velocity of the end of the arm 
at the point a, would be as 
much greater than its middle 
at the point 6, as its distance 
is greater from the axis of mo- 
tion, because it moves in a 
larger circle, and consequent- 
ly the centrifugal force of the 
rim c, would, in like manner, 
be as its distance from the 
centre of motion. 

185. Large wheels, which are designed to turn with great 
velocity, must, therefore, be made with corresponding strength, 
otherwise the centrifugal force will overcome the c6hesive 
attraction, or the strength of the fastenings, in which case 
the wheel will fly in pieces. This sometimes happens to the 
large grindstones uscSi in gun factories, and the stone either 
flies away piece-meal, or breaks in the middle, to the great 
danger of the .workmen. 

186. Were the diurnal velocity of the earth about seven- 
teen times greater than it is, those parts at the greatest dis- 
tance from its axis would begin to fly oflf in straight lines, 
as the water does from a grindstone when it is turned rap- 
idly. 

CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 

187. The centre of gravity, in any body or system ofbodiest 
is that point upon which the body, or system of bodies, acted 
upon only by gravity, will bcdance itself in aU positions. 

188. The centre of gravity, in a whed made entirely of 
wood, and of equal thickness, would be exactly in the mid- 
dle, or in its ordinary centre of motion. But if one side of 
the wheel were made of iron, and the other part of wood, 
its centre of gravity would be changed to some point, aside 
from the centre of the wheel. 



Why must larae wheels, tuining with great velocity, be strongly made f 
What would be the consequence, were the velocity of the earUi 17 times great- 
er than it is ? Where is the centre of gravity in a body ? Where is the cen- 
tre of gravi^ in a wheel, made of wood T If one sicfe is made of wood, and 
tie other of iron, where is the centre ? 
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189. Thus, the centre of gravity Fig. la. 
in the -wooden wheel, fig. 15, would 
be at the axis on which it turns ; 
but were the arm a, of iron, its cen- 
tre of motion and of gravity would 
no longer be the same, but while 
the centre of motion remained as 
before, the centre of gravity would 
fall to the point a. Thus the cen- 
tre of motion and of gravity, 
though often at the same point, are 
not alw^ays so. 

190. When the body is shaped irregularly, or there are 
two or more bodies connected, the centre of gravity is the 
point on which they will balance without falling. 

191. If the two balls, a and b, fJ. 16. 

fig. 16, weigh each four, pounds, jl b 

the centre of gravity will be a point ^^^_,_...,^^ 
on the bar equaUy distant from ^^ ^^ 

each. 

192. But if one of the baUs be Fig. n. 
heavier than the other, then the cen- 
tre of gravity will, in proportion, ap- — 
proach the larger ball Thus, in 
tig. 17, if c weighs two pounds, and 
d eight iK)Tmds, the centre of gravi- 
ty will be four times the distance from c that it is from d, 

193. In a body of equal thickness, as a board, or a slab 
of marble, but otherwise of an irregular shape, the centre of 
gravity may be found by suspendmg it, first from one point, 
and then from another, and marking, by means of a plumb 
line, the perpendicular ranges from the point of suspensioa 
The centre of gravity will be the point where these two lines 
cross each other. 

Thus, if the irregular shaped piece of board, fig. 18, be 
suspended by making a hole through it at the point a, and at 
the same ppint suspending the plimib line c, both board and 
line will hang in the position represented in the figure. 
Having marked this line across the board, let it be suspend- 
ed again in the position of fig. 19, and the perpendicular line 
again marked. The point where these lines cross each oth- 
er, is the centre of gravity, as seen by fig. 20. 

!• the centre of motion and of grarity alwayi the nme T When two bodiee 
', Mhy a ber bdw e wi t^m, vrhwue ie tiw o— tw ofgww^T 
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194. It is often of great consequence, in the concerns ol 
life, that the subject of gravity should be well considered, 
since the strength of buildings, and of machinery, often de- 
pends chiefly on the gravitating point. 

195. Common experience teaches, that a taU object, with 
a narrow base, or foundation, is easily overturned ; but com- 
mon experience does not teach the reason for it is only by 
understanding principles, that practice improves experiment. 

196. An upright object will fall to the ground, when it 
leans so much that a perpendicular line from its centre of 
gravity falls beyond its base. A tall chimney, therefore, 
with a narrow foundation, such as are commonly built at lYn^ 
present day, will fall with a very slight inclination. 

197. Now, in falling, the centre of gravity passes through 
the part of a circle, the centre of which is at the ejctremity 
of the base on which the body stands. This will be com- 
prehended by fig. 21. 

198. Suppose the figure to be a 
block of marble, which is to be turn- 
ed over, by lifting at the comer a, the 
corner d would be the centre of its 
motion, or the point on which it -would 
turn. The centre of gravity, c, would, 
therefore, describe the part of a circle, 
of which the comer, d, is the centre. 

199. It will be obvious, after a little conmderation, that 
the greatest difficulty we should find in turning over a square 
block of marble, would be, in first raising up the centre of 
gravity, for the resistance will constantly become less, in 
proportion as the point approaches a perpendicular line over 

In a board of irregular shape, by what method is the centre of gravity found ? 
In what direction must the centre of gravity be from the outside of the base, 
before tHe object will fall ? In falling, the centre of gravity passes througb 
part of a circle ; where is the centre of this circle ? In turning over a bod& 
why does the fioroe requiwd coMtaatly become lass and ls« 7 



Fig. 21. 
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the comer d, which, having passed, it will fiJl by its own 

gravity. 

200. The difficulty of turning over a body of a particular 
form, will be more strikingly iUustrated by the figure of a 
triangle, or low pyramid. 

201. In fig. 22, the centre of ^nravity Fig. 22. 
is so low, and the base so broao that 
in turning it over, a great pn portion 
of its whole weight must be raised. 
Hence we see the firmness of the pyra- 
mid in theory, and experience \ roves 
its truth ; for buildings are foui i to 
withstand the effects of time, and the 

commotions of earthquakes, in proportion as they approach 
this figure. 

The most ancient monuments of the art of buildini^, now 
standing, the pyramids of Egypt, are of this form. 

232. When a ball is rolled on a horizontal plane, the cen- 
tre of gravity is not rai8ed,*but moves in a straight line paral- 
lel to the surface of the plane on which it rolls, and is con- 
sequently always directly over its centre of motion. 

203. Suppose, fig. 23, a is the Fig 23. , 
plane on which the baU moves, 
b the line on which the centre 
of gravity moves, and c a plumb 
line, showing that the centre of 
gravity must always be exactly 
over the centre of motion, when 
the ball moves on a horizontal 
plane — then we shall see the 
reason why a ball moving on 

such a plane, will rest with equal firmness in any position, 
and why so little force is required to set it in motion. For 
in no other figure does the cerUe of gravity describe a hori- 
zontal line over that pf motion, in whatever direction the 
body is moved. 

204. If the plane is inclined downwards, the ball is in- 
stantly thrown into motion, because the centre of g'^vity 
then falls forward of that of motion, or the point on wiiich 
the ball rests. 

Why is there less force required to overturn a cube, or square, than a pm- 
mid of the same weight ? When a ball is rolled on a horizontal plane, in mtM 
direction does the centre of gravity move ? Explain fig. 23. Why does a ball 
on 8 horizontal plane rest equally well in all positions? Why does it move 
with little force f If the pUim is inolined downwards, why dftes the ball rqi 
in that diveotioii ^ 
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205 This is explaiiied by fig. ^ ^ 

24, wnere a is the point on which 
the ball rests, or the centre of 
motion, c the perpendiciilar line 
from the centre of gravity, as 
shown by the plumb weight c. 

If the plane is inclined uj ward, 
force is required to move the ball 
in that direction, because the cen- 
tre of gravity then falls behii^J that 
of motion, and therefore the centre 
of gravity has to be coi stantly 
lifte^l. This is also showii by fig. 
24, only considering the ball to be moving up the inclined 
plane, instead of down it. 

206. From these principles, it will be readily understood 
why to much force is required to roll a heavy body, as a 
hogshead of siigar, for instance, up an inclined plane. The 
centre of gravity falling behind Uiat of motion, the weight is 
constantly acting against the force employed to raise the 
body. 

207. One of the best illustrations of this F»« 25. 
subject may be made by a nimiber of 
square blocks of wood, placed on each 
oiher as in fig. 25 ; forming a leaning 
tower. Where five blocks are placed in 
this position, the point of gravity is near 
the centre of the third block, and is within 
the base as shown by the plumb line. But 
on adding another block the gravitating 
point falls beyond the base, and the whole 
will now fall by its own weight. The 
student having such blocks, (and they may 
be picked up about any joiner's shop,) will 
convince himself, that however carefully his 
leaning tower is laid up, it will not stand 
when the centre of gravity falls an inch or 
two beyond the support 

From what has been stated, it will be understood, that 



Why IS force required to move a ball up an inclined plane ? What is the 
danger that a body will faU proportioned to ? Why is a body, shaped Uke ftr. 
26, more easily thrown down, than one shaped like fig. 26 » Hence, in ridmg 
ma carnage, how is the danger of upsetting proportioned ? How may the 
Doint of gravity be fcund by meany of a number of squaie blocks t 
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Fig 28. 



the danger that a body will fall, is in pro- ^ W- 

portion to the narrowness of its base, com- 
pared with the height of the centre of 
gravity above the base. 

208. Thus, a tall body, shaped like fig. 
2G, will fall, if it leans but very slightly, 
for the centre of gravity being far above 
the base, at a, is brought over the centre 
of motion, 6, with little inclination, as shown 
by the plumb line. Whereas, a body 
shai)ed like fig. 27, will not fall until it 
leans much more, as again shown by the 
direction of the plumb line. 

.209. We may learn, firam these com- 
parisons, that it is more dangerous to ride 
in a high carriage than a low one, in pro- 
portion to the elevation of the vehicle, and 
the nearness of the wheet^ to each other, or 
in proportion to the narrowness of the base, 
and the height of the centre of gravity. 
A load of hay, fig. 28, upsets where 
the road raises one wheel but little 
higher than the other, because it 
is high, and broader on the top 
than the distance of the wheels 
from each other ; while a load of 
stone is very rarely tiihied over, 
because the centre of gravity is 
near the earth, and its weight 
between the wheels, instead of 
being far above them. 

210. In man the centre of grav- 
ity is between the hips, and hence, 
were his feet tied together,* and 
his arms tied to his sides, a very 

slight inclination of his body would cany the perpendicular 
of his centre of gravity beyond the base, and he would fall. 
But when his limbs are free to move, he widens his base, 
and changes the centre of gravity at pleasure, by throwing 
oi!t his arms, as circumstances require. 

211. When a man runs, he inclines forward, so that the 
centre of gravity may hang before his base, and in this 

Where is the centre of man's gravity? Why will a man fall with a alight 
iicUnation, when his ieet and arms are tied T 
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position he is obliged to keep his feet constantly advancing, 
otherwise he would fall forward. 

212. A man standin j on one foot, cannot throw his body 
forward without at th » same time throwing his other foot 
backward in oider to k 3ep the centre of gravity within the 
base. 

213. A man, therefore, standing with his heels against a 
perpendicular wall^ cannot stoop forward without falling, be- 
cause the wall prevents his throwing any part of his body 
backward. A person Uttle versed in such things, agreed to 
pay a certain swai of money for an opportimity of possessing 
himself of double the sum, by taking it firom the floor with 
his heels against the wall. The man, of course, lost his 
money, for in such a posture, one can hardly reach lower 
than his own knee. 

214. The base on which a man is supported, in walking 
or standing, is his feet, and the space between them. By 
turning the toes out, this base is made broader, without 
taking much from its length, and hence persons who turn 
their toes outward, not only walk more firmly, but more 
gracefully, than those who turn them inward. 

215. In consequence of the upright position ^f man, he is 
constantly obliged .to employ some exertion to keep his bal- 
ance. This seems to be tha reason why children learn to 
walk with so much difficulty, for after they have strength 
to stand, it requires considerable experience so to balance 
the body as to set one foot before tBfe other without falling. 

216. By experience in the art of balancing, or of keeping 
the centre of gravity in a line over the base, men sometimes 
perform things, that, at first sight, appear altogether beyond 
human power, such as dining with the table and chair 
standing on a single rope, dancing on a wire, &c. 

217. No form, imder which matter exists, escapes the 
general law of gravity, and hence vegetables, as weU as an- 
imals, are formed witii reference to the position of this centre, 
in respect to the base. 

It is interesting, in reference to this circumstance, to ob- 
serve how exactly the tall trees of the forest conform to this 
law. 

Why cannot one who stands with his heels against a wall stoop forward T 
Why does a person walk most firmly, who turns his toes outward? Why 
does not a child walk as soon as he can stand? In what does the art of bal- 
ancing, or walking on a rope, consist ? What is observed in the growth oi 
the trees of the forest, in respect to the laws of eravity ? What effect does 
mertia hare on bodies at rest ? What effect ^oes It have oa bodies in motion ^ 
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218. The pine, which grows a hundred feet .high, shoots 
up with as much exactness, with respect to keeping its cen- 
tre of gravity within the base, as though it had been directed 
by the plumb line of a master builder. Its limbs towards 
the top are sent oflf in conformity to the same law ; each one 
growing in respect to the other, so as to preserve a due bal- 
ance between the whole. 

219. It may be observed, also, that where many trees 
grow near each other, as in thick forests, and consequently 
where the wind can have but Uttle effect on each, that they 
always grow taller than when standing alone on the plain. 
The roots of such trees are also smaSer, and do not strike 
so deep as those trees standing alone. A tall pine, in the 

jaaidsi of the forest, would be thrown to the ground by the 
first blast of wind, were all those around it cut away. 
• Thus the trees of the forest not only grow so as to pre- 
serve their centres of gravity, but actually conform, in «. 
certain sense, to their situation. 

CENTRE OF INERTIA. 

220. It will be remembered that inertia (22) is one of the 
inherent, or essential properties of matter^ and that it is m 
consequence of this property, when bodies are at rest, that 
they never move without the application of force^ and when 
once in motion, that they never cease moving without some 
external cause. 

221. Now, inertia, though like gravity, it resides equally 
in every particle of matter, must have, like gravity, a centre 
in each particular body, and this centre is the same with 
that of gravity. 

222. In a bar of iron, six feet long and two inches square, 
the centre of gravity is just three feet from each end, or ex- 
actly in the middle. If, therefore, the bar is supported at 
this point, it will balance equally, and because there are 
equal weights on both ends, it will not fall. 

Now suppose a bar should be raised by raising up the 
centre of gravity, then the inertia of all its pcurts would be 
overcome equally with that of the middle. The centre of 
gravity is, therefore, the centre of inertia. 

223. The centre of inertia, being that point which, being 

Is the centre of inertia, and that of gravity, the same 7 Where it the centre 
of inertia in a body, or a system of bodies? Why is t le pomt of yoMtim 
changed, fay fixing different weights to the ends of the 1 ion bar 7 
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h'fied. the whole body is raised, is not, therefore, alwajs at 
the centre of the body. 

224/ Thus, suppose the same ^»«- ^• 

oar of iron, whose inertia was 

overcome by raising the centre., to /^~\ a 

havfr bdls of different weights vl? ^ 

attached to its ends ; then the 

centre of inertia would no longer 

remain in the middle of the bar, but would be changed to 

the point o, fig. 29, so that to lift the whole, this point must 

be raised, instead of the middle, as before. 

EQUILIBRIUM. 

225. When two forces eountercust, or balance each ^ther; 
they are said to be in equilibrium. 

226. It is not necessary for this, purpose, that the weights 
opposed to each other should be equally heavy, for we have 
just seen that a small weight, placed at a distance from the 
centre of inertia, will balance a large one placed near it. 
To produce equilibrium, it is only necessary that the weights 
on each side of the support shoidd mutually counteract each 
other, or if set in motion^ that their momenta should be equal 

A pair of scales are m equihbrium when the beam is in 
a horizontal position. 

227. To produce equilibrium in solid bodies, therefore, it is 
only necessary to support the centre of inertia, or gravity. 

228. If a body, or several bo- Fig. 30. 
dies, connected, be suspended 
by a string, as in fig. 30, the 
point of support is alway# in a 
perpendicular line above the cen- 
tre of inertia. The plumb line 
d, cuts the bar connecting the 
two balls at this point Were 
the two weights in this figure 
equal, it is evident that the hook 
or point of support, must be in the middle of the string, to 
preserve the horizontal position. 

When a man stands on his right foot, he keeps himself in 
equilibrium, by leaning to the right, so as to bring his cen- 

What It mMnt by equilibriam 7 To produce eauilibrium, most the weig^ 
be equal 7 When is • pair of scales in equilibnum7 When a body is sus- 
pended by a stria {, where nrast the support be with respect to the point at 
oertiat 
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ere of gravity in. a perpendicular line over the foot mi which 
he stands. 

CURVILINEAR. OR BENT MOTION. 

229. We have seen that a single force acting on a hodj, 
(162,) drives it straight forward, and that two forces acting 
crosswise, drive it midway het^/een the two, or give it a di- 
agonal direction, (169.) 

230. Curvilinear motion differs fiom both these, the direc- 
tion of the body being neither straight forward, nor diagonal, 
but through a line which is curved. 

This kind of motion may be in any direction, but when it 
is produced in part by gravity, its direction is always towards 
the earth. 

231. A stream of water from an aperture in the side of a 
vessel, as it falls towards the groimd, is an example of a 
curved hne ; and a body passing through such a line, is said 
to have curvilinear motion. Any body projected forward, as 
a cannon ball or rocket, falls to the earth in a curved line. 

232. It is the action of gravity across the course of the 
' stream, or the path of the ball, that bends it downwards, and 

makes it form a curve. The motion is therefore the result of 
two forces, that of projection, and that of gravity. 

233. The shape of the curve will depend on the velocitpr 
of the stream or ball. When the pressure of the water is 
great, the stream, near the vessel, is nearly horizontal, because 
its velocity is in proportion to the pressure. When a ball 
first leaves the cannon, it describes but a slight curve, be- 
cause its projectile velocity is then greatest. 

The curves described by jets of water, under different de- 
grees of pressure, are re.adily illustrated by tapping a tall ves- 
sel in several places, one above the other. 

234. Suppose fig. 31 to be such a vessel, filled with water, 
and pierced as represented. The streams will form curves 
differing firom each other, as seen in the figure. Where 
the projectile force is greatest, as firam the lower orifice, 
the stream reaches the ground at the greatest distance firom the 
vessel, this distance decreasing, as the pressure becomes less 
towards the top of the vessel The action of gravity being 
always the same, the shape of the cv rve deiscribed, as just 

What is meant by curvilinear motion ? VHiat are examples of this kind of 
motion ? What two forces produce this motion ? On what does the shape of 
the curve depend ? How are the curves described br jets of water illustrated ? 
What difference is there in respect to the time taken bv a bod? to reach the 
ground, whether the curve be peat or small ? Why do bodies toimipg difier 
eat curves from the same hei^ reach the ground at the same time^ 
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Stated, must depend on* the ^' 31. 

velocity of the moving 
body ; but whether the pro- 
jectile force be great or 
small, the moving body, if 
thrown horizontally, will 
reach the ground from the 
same height in the same 
time. 

235. This, at first thought, 
would seem improbable, for, 
without consideration, most 
persons would assert, very 
positively, that if two can- 
non were fired firom the same 
spot, at the same instant, and in the same direction, one of 
the balls falling half a mile, and the other a mile distant, 
that the ball which went to the greatest distance, would 
take the most time in performing its journey. 

236. But it must be remembered, that the projectile force 
does not in the least interfere with the force of gravity.. A 
ball fiying 1 orizontally at the rate of a thousand feet per 
second, is attracted downwards with precisely the same force 
as one fljring only a himdred feet per second, and must 
therefore descend the same distance in the same time. 

237. The distance to which a ball will go, depends on the 
force of i^npulse given it the first instant, and consequently 
on its projectile velocity. If it moves slowly, the distance 
will be short — ^if more rapidly, the space passed over will 
be greater. It makes no difiference, then, in respect to the 
descent of \e ball, whether its projectile motion be fast, or 
sloW) 6fr whe. *ier it moves forward at all. 

238. This .3 demonstrated by experiment. Suppose a 
cannon to be loaded with a ball, and placed on the lop of a 
tower, at such a height from the ground, that it would take 
just three seconds for a cannon ball to descend firom it to the 
ground, if let fall perpendicularly. Now suppose the can- 
non to be fired in an exact horizontal direction, and at the 
same instant the ball to be dropped towards the ground. 

Suppose two balls, one fl> jdg at the rate of a thousand, and the other at the rate 
.of a hundred feet per second, which would descend most during the second 7 
Does it make any difference in respect to the descent of the b^, whether it 
has a projectile motion or not ? Suppose, then, one ball be fired from a can- 
non, and another let fall from the same heigKt at the same instant would thef 
tx>tb reach the ground at the same time ? 
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They will both reach the ground at the same instant, provi- 
ded its surface be a horizontal plane from the foot of the tow- 
er to the place where the projected ball strikes. 

239. This will be made plain by fig. 32, whero a is the 
perpendicular line of the descending ball, e h the curvilinear 
path of that projected from the cannon, and d^ the horizon- 
tal line from the foot of the tower. 

Fig. 32. 




The rieason why the two balls reach the ground at the 
same time, is easily comprehended. 

240. During the first second, suppose that the ball which 
is dropped, reaches 1 ; during the next sec(md it falls to 2 ; 
and at the end of the third second it strikes the ground. 
Meantime, the ball shot, from the cannon is projected for- 
ward with such velocity as to reach 4 in the same time that 
the other is falling to 1. But the projected ball falls down- 
ward exactly as fast as the other, for it meets the line 1, 4, 
which is parallel to the horizon, at the same instant. Du- 
ring the next second, the projected ball reaches 5, while the 
other arrives at 2 ; and here again they have both descend- 
ed through the same downward space, as is seen by the line 
2, 5, which is parallel with the other. During the third sec- 
ond, the ball from the cannon will have nearly spent its pro- 
jectile force, and, therefore, its motion downward will be 
greater, while its motion forward will be less than before. 
The reason of this will be obvious, when it is considered, that 
in respect to gravity, both balls follow exactly the seune law, 
and fall through equal spaces in equal times. Therefore, as 
the falling ball descends through the greatest space during 
the last second, so that from the cannon, having now a less 

Explain fig. 32, showing the reason why the two balls will reach the groond 
at the same time T Why does the ball approach the earth more i^idly in th« 
last part of the corre, than in the first part? 
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projectile motion, its downward motion is more direct, and 
like ail falling bodies, its velocity is increased as it approach* 
es the earth. 

241. From these principles it may be inferred, that the 
horizontal motion of a body through the air, does not in the 
least interfere with its gravitating motion towards the earth, 
and, therefore, that a rifle ball, or any other body projected 
forward horizontally, will reach the ground in exactly the 
same period of time, as one that is let fall perpendicularly 
from the same height. 

242. The two forces acting on bodies which fall through 
curved lines, are the same as the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces, already explained; the centrifugal, in case of the 
ball, being caused by the powder — ^the centripetal, being the 
action of gravity. 

Now, it is obvious, that the space through which a can- 
non ball, or any other body, can be thrown, depends on the 
velocity with which it is projected; for the attraction of 
gravitation, and the resistance of the air, acting perpetually, 
Uie time which a projectile can be kept in motion, through 
the air, is only a few moments. 

243. If, however, the projectile be thrown firam an elevated 
situation, it is plain that it would strike at a greats distance 
than if thrown on a level, because it would remain longer in 
the air. Every one knows that he can throw a stone to a 
greater distance, when standing on a steep hill« than when 
standing on the plain below. 

244. Suppose the 
circle, fig. 33, to be 
the earth, and a, a 
high mountain on its 
siuface. Suppose that 
this mountain reaches 
above the atmosphere, 
or is fifty miles high, 
then a cannon ^dl 
might perhaps reach 
from a to 5, a distance 
of eighty or a hun- 
dred miles, because 
the resistance of the 
atmosphere being out 
of the calculation, • it 
would have nothing 
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10 ciNiteDd with, except the attraction of gravitation. If, 
then, one degree of force, or velocity, would send it to ^, an- 
other would send it to c and if the force was increased three 
limes, it would fall to d, and if four times, it would pass to 
e. If now we suppose the force to he ahout ten times greater 
than that with which a cannon ball is proiected, it would 
not fall to the earth at any of these points, but would con- 
tinue its motion, until it again came to the point a. the place 
from which it was first projected. It would now be in equi- 
librium, the centrifugal force being just equal to that of 
gravity, and therefore it would perform another and another 
revolution, and so continue to revolve around the earth per- 
petually. 

245. Bonaparte, it is said, by elevating the range of his 
shot, bombarded Cadiz from the distance of five miles. Per- 
haps, then, from a high mountain, a cannon ball might be 
.hrown to the distance of six or seven miles. 

246. The reason why the force of gravity will not ulti- 
mately bring it to the earth, is, that during the first revolu- 
tion, the effect of this force is just equal to that exerted in 
any other revolution, but neither more nor less ; and, there- 
fore, if the centrifugal force was sufficient to overcon^e this 
attraction during one revolution, it would also overcome it 
during the next. It is supposed, also, that nothing tends to 
affect th^ projectile force except gravity, and the force of 
this attraction would be no greater during any other revolu- 
tion than during the first. 

247. In other words, the centrifugal and centripetal forces 
are supposed to be exactly equal, and to mutually bcdance 
each other; in which «ase, the ball would be, as it were, 
suspended between them. As long, therefore, as these two 
torces continued to act with the same power, the ball would 
no more deviate from its path, than a pair of scales would 
lose their balance without more weight on one side than on 
the otjier. 

It is these two forces which retcdn the heavenly bodies in 
their orbits, and in the case we have supposed, our cannon 

. r 

^at is theforeecaUed which throws a WlforwaidT V^Thatis that ca'ted, 
which brings it to the ground ? On what does the distance to which a project- 
ed bo^ may be thrown depend? Why does the distance depend on the ve- 
locity? Explain fig. 33. Suppose the velocity of a cannon ball shot ft in a 
mountain 50 miles high, to be ten times iu usual rate, where would H sV^pT 
When would this ball be in equilibrium ? Why would not the foroe of navifcy 
ultimately bring the ball to the earth ? After the first revolution, if the two 
• 'oitm oontiiraed the same, would not the motion of th« ball be perpvlnalT 
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ball would become a little satelHte, moving perpetually TOiiiid 
iho eafth. 

GUNNERY 

248. The laws of projectiles above explained, apply to the 
science of gunnery, a subject which ever since the discovery 
of gimj owder has occasionally attracted the attention oi 
philoso\ hers of the first rank. 

Any body, of whatever kind, when thrown into the atmos- 
phere becomes a projeetiU ; and the art of gunnery consists 
in projecting soUds with force and accuracy, towards objects 
at a (hstance. 

249. The first accurate series of experiments made on this 
subject were those of Mr. Benjamin Robins, published in 
1742. In this work, which is still considered one of much 
elegance and accuracy, the author treats fully of the resist- 
ance of the atmosphere, the force of gunpowder of different 
compositions, the advantages and defects of guns of various 
kinds, and indeed of nearly every thing relating to military 
projectiles. 

250. Another set of experiments on gunnery was made by 
Dr. Hutton in 1775, and repeated, or extended during several 
succee^iing years. These authors, together with Dr. Greg- 
ory in 1815, appear to have exhausted the subject of gun- 
nery, as no experiments of much consequence Have since 
been published. 

The works of Robins and Hutton at. the present day ap- 
pear to afford the best data for the theory and practice of the 
science in question. 

251. Velocity op the Ball. — There are several methods 
of determining the velocity of the ball. Mr. Robins in- 
vented what is called the ballistic pendulum. This is 'a 
heavy, thick block of wood, so suspended as to swing fireely 
about an axis, and into which the ball is fired. This be- 
ing too thick for it to pass through, the whole momen- 
tum of the ball is transferred to the block, and the degree of 
motion given it, shows what the momentum has been. 
Hence the relative weights of the ball and the wood- being 
known, the velocity of the former is readily computed. 

L52. Another method is, by means of the recoil of thelgun. 
The principle involved here, is, that the explosive force of the 



What is projectile? In what does tu. art of gunnery consist? At what 
ame, and by whom were the first accurate experiments in gunnery made f 
By whi^ methods are the t^elooities of bedls determined ? * 
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powder commuuicates equal quantities of motion both to the 
ball a. '4 the gun in opposite directions. Hence by suspend- 
ing the gun, loaded with weights, like a pendulum, the ex- 
tent of its arc* of vibration will indicate the force of the 
chaige of powder employed, and by knowing the weights of 
the gun and ball, the velocity of the latter is determined. 

253. From such data Dr. Hutton constructed the table 
below, the gun throwing an iron ball of one pound weight. 
It shows the quantity of powder, velocity of the ball, the 
range, or distance the ball was thrown, and the time. 



POWDER. 


VKLOCITT PKR 8BC01ID. 


DiaTANOB. 


TIMB OP PLIGHT. 


Oiuicea. 


Feet. 


*w;. 


SMondk . 


2 


800 


4100 


9 


4 


1230 


5100 


12 


8 


1640 


6000 


144 .. 


12 


1680 


6700 • 


15i 



254. By other experiments, it is found ihat the velocity of 
the ball increases with the charge to a certain point, which 
is peculiar to each gun, and that from this point it diminishes 
as the charge is increased until the bore is quite full : hence 
overloading a gun, so far from increasing, diminishes the de- 
structive effects. 

255. It is found also, that there is no difference in the ve- 
locity of the ball caused by varying the weight of the gun. 

From the above table it may be seen that doubling the 
charge of powder firom 2 to 4 ounces, increased the velocit}' 
from 800 to 1230 feet, while adding one-third from 8 to 12 
ounces, only gave an increase of velocity of 40 feet to the 
second. 

256. The greatest velocity of a ball ever observed was 
about 2000 feet at the moment when it left the gun, and to 
obtain this it was foimd that one-third more powder was re- 
quired than that which gave a velocity of 1600, or 1700 feet 
per second. 

257. Power and destruction. — The power of penetration 
which a ball has, is proportional to the square of its velocity 
hence, when the object is merely to penetrate, as in the 
breaching of a fortification, the greatest velocity should be 
given. But in naval engagements great velocities are not 

What is said of an increase or diminution of the force of the ball, by paiyinf 
the charge of powder ? Does the weight of the gnn rary the force of the mU ) 
What is the greatest velocity at which a ball can be thrown ? What is said o' 
Ihe dBStructire effiBots of the ball ? 

6 
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tliB most destructive, the ball having just sufficient force to 
go through the ship's side doing the most mischief. 

RESULTANT MOTION. 

258. Suppose two men to be sailing in two boats, each at 
the rate of four miles an hour, at a short distance opposite 
to each other, and suppose as they are saiUng along in this 
manner, one of the men throws the other an apple. In re- 
spect to the boats, the apple would pass directly across fifom 
one to the other, that is, its hne of direction would be perpen- 
dicular to the sides of the boats. But its actual line through 
the air would be obUque, or diagonal, in respect to the sides 
of the boats, because in passing from boat to boat, it is im- 
pelled by two forces, viz., the force of the motion of the boat 
forward, and the force by which it is thrown by the hand 
across this motion. 

259. This diagonal motion of the apple is called the re- 
sultant, or the resulting motion, because it is the effect, or 
result of two motions, resolved into one. Perhaps this will 
be more clear by fig. 34, where 
a b, and c d, are supposed to 
be the sides of the two boats, 
and the line e /, that of the 
apple. Now the apple when 
thrown, has a motion with the 
boat at the rale of four miles 
an hour, from c towards d, and ^ 
this motion is supposed to continue just as though it had 
remained in the boat. Had it remained in the boat during 
the lime it was passing from c to/J it would have passed 
from c to k But we suppose it to have been thrown at the 
rate of eight miles an hour in the direction towards g, and if 
the boats are moving south, and the apple thrown towards 
the east, it would pass in the same time, twice as far towards 
the east as it did towards .the south. Therefore, in respect 
to the boats, the apple would pass in a perpendicular line 
from the side of one to that of the other, because they are 
^ — ^ 

Suppose two boats, sailing at the same rate, and in the same direction ; if an 
apple be tossed from one to the other, what will be its direction in respect to 
the boats ? What would be its line through the air, in respect to the boats ^ 
What is this kind of motion called? why is it called resultant motion 7 
Explain fig. 34. Why would the line of the apple be actually perpendicular 
in respect to the boats, but oblique in respect to parallel lines drawn iiom wher(» 
it was thrown, and where it struck ? 
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both in motion; but in respect to one perpendicular line, 
drawn from the point wHere the apple was thrown, and a 
parallel line with this, drawn from the point where it strikes 
the other boat, the line of the apple would be oblique. This 
will be clear, when we consider, that when the apple is 
thrown, the boats are at the points e and g^ and that when it 
strikes, they are at A and /j these two pomts being opposite 
to each other. 

The Une e/, through which the apple is thrown, is called 
ihe diagonal of a parallelogram, as already explained under 
compound motion. 

260. On the above principle, if two ships, during a battle, 
are sailing before the wind at equal rates, the aun of the 
gunners will be exactly the same as though they stood still ; 
whereas, if the gunner fires from a ship standing still, at 
another under sa5^ he takes his aim forward of the mark he 
intends to hit, because the ship would pass a httle forward 
while the ball w going to her. And so, on the contrary, if a 
ship in motion fires at another standing still, the aim must be 
behind the mark, because as the motion of the ball partakes 
of that of the ship, it will strike forward of the point aimed at. 

261. For the same reason, if a ball be dropped from the 
topmast of a ship under sail, it partakes of the motion of the 
ship forward, and will fall in a line with the mast, and strike 
the same point on the deck, as though the ship stood still. 

262. If a man upon the frill run drops AuUet before him 
from the height of his head, he cannot run so fast as to over- 
take it before it reaches the ground. 

263. It is on this- principle, that if a cannon ball be shot 
up vertically from the earth, it will fall back to the same 
point ; for although the earth moves forward while the ball 
is in the air, yet as it carries this motion with it, so the ball 
moves forward also, in an equal degree, and therefore comes 
down at the same place. 

264. Ignorance of these laws induced the story-making 
sailor to tell his comrades, that he once sailed in a ship 
which went so fast, that when a man fell from the mast- 
head, the ship sailed away and left the poor fellow to strike 
into the water behind her. 

How ift this further illustrated 7 When the ships are in equal motion, when* 
does the gunner take his aim? Wh]r does he aim forward of the mark when 
the other ship is in motion? If a ship in motion fires at one standing still, 
where must be the aim ? Why, in this case, must the aim be behind the maik? 
What other illustrations are given of resultant motion ^ 
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PENDULUM. 

205. A pendulum is a heavy body, such as a piece of brass 
or lead, suspended by a wire or cora, so as to swing backwards 
and forwards. 

When a pendulum swings, it is said to vibrate ; and that 
part of a circle through which it vibrates, is called its arc, 

266. The times of the vibration of a pendulum are very 
nearly equal, whether it pass through a greater or less part 
of its arc. 

Suppose a and &, fig. 35. to be two pendulums of equal 
length, and suppose the weights of each are carried, the one 
to c, and the other to (f, and both let fall at the same in- 
stant ; their vi- 
brations would ^' 35. 
be equal in re- 
spect to time, 
the one pass- 
ing through its 
arc from c to c, 
and so back 
again in the 
same time that 
the other pass- 
es from dio f ^ 
and back agam. 

The reason of this appears to be, that when the pendulum 
is raised high, the action of gravity draws it more directly 
downwards, and it therefore acquires, in falling, a greater 
comparative velocity than is proportioned to the trifling dif- 
ference of height. 

267. In the common clock, the pendulum is connected 
with wheel work, to regulate the motion of the hands, and 
with weights, by which the whole is moved. The vibra- 
tions of the pendulum are numbered by a Vheel having thirty 
teeth, which revolves once in a minute. Each tooth, there- 
fore, answers to one vibration of the pendulum, an{l the wheel 
moves forward one tooth in a second. Thus the second hand 
revolves once in every sixty beats of the pendulum, and as 
these beats are seconds, it goes round once in a minute, i y 

What is a pendulum ? What is meant by the vibration of a penduluL ' 
What is that part of a circle called, through which it swings 7 Why does 
pendulum vibrate in equal time, whether it goes through a raiall or laige pan 
of its arc? DMcribe the common clock. How many vHnntions has the pen- 
dulum *b a minute T 
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th.e pendulum, the whole machine is reflated, for the clock 
goes faster, or slower, according to its number of vibratioiui 
m a given time. The number of vibrations which a pendu 
lum makes in a given time, depends upon its length, becausi) 
a long pendulum does not perform its journey to and firam 
the corresponding points of its arc so soon as a short one. 

268. As the motion of the clock is regulated entirely by 
the pendulum, and as the number of vibrations are as its 
length, the lea§t variation in this respect will alter its rate of 
going. To beat seconds, its length must be about thirty-nine 
inches. In the common clock, the length is regulated by a 
screw, which raises and lowers the weight. But as the rod 
to which the weight is attached, is subject to variations of 
length in consequence of the change of the seasons, being 
contracted by cold and lengthened by heat, the common 
clock goes faster in winter than in summer. 

269. Various means have been contrived to counteract 
the effects of these changes, so that the pendulums may con- 
tinue the same length the whole year. Among inventions 
for this purpose, the gridiron pendulum is considered the 
best. It is so called, because it consists of several rods of 
metal connected together at each end. 

270. The principle on which this pendulum is constructed, 
is derived from the fact, that some metals dilate more by the 
same degrees of heat than others. Thus, brass Fig^36. 
will dilate twice as much by heat, and con- 
sequently contract twice as much by cold, as 
steel. If, then, these differences could be made 
to counteract each other mutually, given points 
at each end of a system of such rods would 
remain stationary the year round, and thus the 
clock would go at the same rate in all climates, 
and during all seasons. 

271. This important object is accomplished 
by the following means : 

Suppose the middle rod, fig. 36, to be made of 
brass, and the two outside ones of steel, all of 
the same length. Let the brass rod be firmly 
fixed to the cross pieces at each end. Let the 
steel rod a, be fixed to the lower cross piece, 






I 



On iwhat depends the number of vibrations which a pendulum makes m • 
siren time? What is the medium length of a pendulum. beatii^ seconds? 
Why does a common clock go faster in winter than ii: summer f What is 
necessaryin respect to the pendulum, to make the clock gn true the je* 
tound? What is the principle on which the gridiron pendulum is oonstmeted 
6* 
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Fig. 37. 

1?^ 






an<J //, to the upper cross piece. The rod a, at its upper oud, 
passes through the cross piece, and, in like manner, b passes 
through the lower one. This Lb done to prevent these small 
rods from playing backwards and forwards, as the pendulum 
swings. 

272. Now, as the middle rod is lengthened by the* heat 
twice as much as the outside ones, and the outside rods 
together are twice as long as the middle one, the actual 
length of the pendulum can neither be increased nor dimin- 
ished by the variations of temperature. 

273. To make this still plainer, suppose the 
lower cross piece, fig. 37, to be standing on a 
table, so that it could not be lengthened down- 
wards, and suppose, by the heat of sxunmer, 
the middle rod of brass should increase one 
inch in length. This would elevate the upper 
cross piece an inch, but at the same time the 
steel rod a, swells half an inch, and the steel 
rod b, half an inch, therefore the two .points, c 
and J, would remain exactly at the same dis-. 
tance from each other. 

274. As it is the force of gravity which draws the weight 
of the pendulum from the highest point of its arc downwards, 
and as this force increases, or diminishes, as bodies approach 
towards the centre of the earth, or recede from it, so the pen- 
dulum will vibrate faster, or slower, in proportion as this at- 
traction is stronger or weaker. 

275. Now, it is foimd that the earth at the equator rises 
higher from its centre than it does at the poles, for towards 
the poles it is flattened. The pendulum, therefore, being 
more strongly attracted at the poles than at the equator, vi- 
brates faster. For this reason, a clock that would keep ex- 
act time at the equator, would gain time at the poles, for the 
rate at which a clock goes, depends on thp number of vibra- 
tions its pendulum makes. Therefore, pendulums, in order 
to beat seconds, must be shorter at the equator, and longer at 
the poles. 



What aro the metaU of which this instrument is made? Explain fig. 36, 
and give the reason why the length of the pendulum will not change t^ the 
variations of temperature ? Explain fig. ^. What is the downward force 
which makes the.pendulum vibrate ? Explain the reason why the same clock 
would go faster at the poles, and slower at the equator. How can a clock 
which goes true at the equator be made to go true at the poles ? Will a dork 
ceep equal time at the foot and on the top of a high mountain ? 
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Fig. 38. 



For the same reason, a clock which keeps exact time at 
the foot of a high mountain, would move slower on its top. 

276. Metronome. — There is a short pendulum, used by 
musicians for marking time, which may be made to vibrate 
fast or slow, as occasion requires. This Uttle instrument is 
called a metronome^ and ^sides the pendulum, consists of 
several wheels, and a spiral spring, by which the whole is 
moved. This pendulum is only ten or twelve inches long, 
and instead of being sus(>ended by the end, like other pendu- 
limis, the rod is prolonged above the point of sus(>ensi(Hi, and 
there is a ball placed near the upper, as well as at the lower 
extremity. 

277. This arrangement will be 
understood by fig. 38, where a is 
the axis of suspension, b the up- 
per ball, and c the lower one. 
Now, when this pendulum vibrates 
from the point a, the upper ball 
constantly retards the motion of 
the lower one, by in part counter- 
balancing its weight, and thus pre- 
venting its full velocity downards. 

278. Perhaps this will be more 
apparent, by placing the pendu- 
lum, fig. 39, for a moment on its 
side, and across a bar, at the Fig. 39. 
point of suspension. In this 
position, it will be seen, that 
the little ball would prevent 
the large one from falling with 
its full weight, since, were it 

moved to a certain distance from the point of suspension, it 
would balance the large one so that it would not descend at 
alL It is plain, therefore, that the comparative velocity of 
the large ball will be in proportion as the small one is moved 
to a greater or less distance from the point of suspension. 
The metronome is so constructed, the little ball being made 
to move up and down on the rod at pleasure, that its 
vibrations are made to beat the time of a quick or slow tune, 
as occasion requires. " 

By this arrangement, the instrument is made to vibrate every 
two seconds, or every half, or quarter of a second, at pleasure. 

Why will it not? What i? the metronome? How does this pendulum dif 
fer from conunon oendulums ? How does the upper ball retard the motion oi 
the lower one f Iiow is the metronome made to go faster or slower, at pleasure ? 
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MECHANICS. 

279. Mechanics is a science whkh investigates the laws ana 
effects of force and motion. 

280. Tne practical object of this science is, to teach the 
best modes of overcoming resistances by means of mechani- 
cal powers, and to apply motion to useful purposes, by means 
of machinery. 

28 1 . A machine is any instrument by which power, motion, 
or velocity, is applied or regulated. 

282. A machine may be very simple, or exceedingly com- 
plex. Thus, a pin is a machine for fastening clothes, and a 
steam engine is a machine for propelling mills and boats. 

As machines are constructed for a vast variety of purposes, 
their forms, powers, and kinds of movement, must depend on 
their intended uses. 

283. Several considerations ought to precede the actual 
construction of a new or untried machine ; for if it does not 
answer thejpurpose intended, it is commonly a total loss to 
the builder. 

Many a majj, on attempting to apply an old principle to a 
new purpose, or to invent a new machine for an old purpose, 
has been sorely disappointed, having foimd, when too late, 
that his time and money had been thrown away, for want of 
proper reflection, or requisite knowledge. 

284. If a man, for instanpe, thinks of constructing a ma- 
chine for raising a ship, he ought to take into consideration 
the inertia, or weight, to be moved — the force to be appUed — 
the strength of the materials, and the space, or situation, he 
has to work in. For, if the force applied, or the strength of 
the materials, be insufllcient, his machine is obviously use- 
less ; and if the force and strength be ample, but the spax^e 
be wanting, the same result must follow. 

285. If he intends his machine for twisting the fibres of 
flexible substances into threads, he may find no difllculty in 
respect to power, strength of materials, or space to work in, 
but if the velocity, direction, and kind of motion he obtains, 
be not appHcabfe to the work intended, he still loses his 
labor. 

What is mechanics ? What is the object of this science 7 What is a ma 
chine 7 Mention one of the most simple, and one oi the most complex of.ma 
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286 Thousands of machines have been constructed, 
which, so far as regarded the skill of the workmen, the in- 
genuity of the contriver, and -the construction of the individ 
ual parts, were models of art and beauty ; and, so far as 
could be seen without trial, admirably adapted to the in- 
tended purpose. But on putting them to actual use, it has 
too often been found, that their only imperfection consisted 
in a stubborn refusal to do any part of the work intended. 

287. Now, a thorough knowledge of the laws of motion, 
and the principles of mechanics, would, in many instances 
at least, have prevented all this loss of labor and money, and 
spared him so much vexation and chagrin, by showing the 
projector that his machine would not answer the intended 
purpose. 

The importance of this kind of knowledge is therefore ob- 
vious, and it is hoped will become more so as we proceed. 

288. Definitions. — In mechanics, as well as in other sci- 
ences, there are words which must be explained, either be- 
cause they are common words used iii a pecuUar sense, or 
because they are terms of art, not in common use. All tech- 
nical terms will be as much as possible avoided, but still 
there are a few, which it is necessary here to explain. 

289. Force is the means by which bodies are set in mo- 
tion, kept in motion, and when moving, are brought to rest 
The force of gunpowder sets the ball in motion, ai^ keeps 
it moving, until the force of resisting the edr, and the'force of 
gravity, bring it to rest. 

290. Power is the means by which the machine is moved, 
and the force gained. Thus we have horse power, water 
power, and the power of weights. 

291. Weight is the resistance, or the thing to be moved 
by the force of the power. Thus the stone is the weight to 
be moved by the force of the lever or bar. 

292. Fulcrum^ or prop, is the point on which a thing is 
supported, and about which it has more or less motion. In 
raising a stone, the thing on which the lever rests, is the 
fulcrum. 

In mechanics, there are a few simple machines called the 
mechanical powers^ and however mixed, or complex, a com- 
bination of machinery may be, it consists only of these few 
individual powers. 

What is meant by force in mechanica ? What is meant bjr power? What 
is understood by weight 7 What is the fulcrum T Are the mechanical poweit 
numerous, or only few in number f 
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We shall not here burthen the memory of the pupil with 
the names of these powers, of the nature of which he is at 
present supposed to know nothing, but shall explain the ac- 
tion and use of each in its turn, and then sum up the whole 
for his accommodation. 

THE LEVER. 

293. Any rodj or bar, which is used in raising a weight, or 
surmounting a resistance, by being placed on a fulcrum, or 
prop, becomes a lever. 

This machine is the most simple of all the mechanical 
powers, and is therefore in universal use. 

294. Fig. 40 re- 
presents a straight 
lever, or handspike, 
called also a crow- 
bar, which is com- 
monly used in rais- 
ing and moving 
stone and other 
heavy bodies. The 
block b is the weight, 



Fig. 40. 




Fig. 41. 



or resistance, a is the lever, and c, the fulcrum. 

295, The power is the hand, or weight of a man, applied 
at a, to (Repress that end of the lever, and thus to raise the 
weight. 

It will be observed, that by this arrangement the applica- 
tion of a small power may be used to overcome a great re- 
sistance. 

296. The force to be obtained by the lever, depends on its 
length, together with the power appUed, and the distance of 
the weight and power from the fulcrum. 

Suppose, fig. 41, that a is 
the lever, b the fulcrum, d 
the weight to be raised, and 
c the power. Let d be con- 
sidered three times as heavy 
as c, and the fulcrum three 
times as far from c as it is 
from d ; then the weight and 
power will exactly balance 
each other. Thus, if the 

What is a lever T What is the sin^est of all mechanical powexs f Ez 
plain fig. 40. Which is the weight ? Where is the fUcram f 
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bar be four feet long, and the fulcrum three feet from the 
end, then three pounds on the long arm will weigh just as 
much as nine pounds on the short arm, and these proportions 
will be found the same in all cases. 

297. When two weights balance each other, the fulcrum 
is always at tile centre of gravity between them, and there- 
fore, to make a small weight raise a large one, the fulcrum 
must be placed as near as possible to the large one, since the 
greater the distance from the fulcrum the small toeiglu or 
l>ower is placed, the greater will be its force. 

298. Suppose the weight F>«- <2. 
//, fig. 42, to be sixteen 
pounds, and suppose the 
ftilerum to be placed so 
near it, as to be raised 
by the power a, of four 
])0unds, hanging equally 
distant ftoiQ, the fulcrum 
and the end of the lever. 

If now the power a be removed, and another of two pounds, 
r, be placed at the end of the lever, iu fofce will be just equal 
to a, placed at the middle of the lever. 

299. But let the fulcrum be moved along to the middle of 
the lever, with the weight of sixteen pounds still suspenled 
to it, it would then take another weight of sixteen pounds, 
instead of two pounds, to balance it, fig. 43. 

Thus, the power which ^»«- *3. 

would balance 16 pounds, 
when the fulcrum is in one 
place, must be exchanged 
<br another power weighSng 
eight times as much, when 
the fulcrum is in another 
place. 

300. From these investi- 
gations, we may dmw the following general truth, or prop- 
osition, concerning the lever: " That the force of the lever 
increases in proportion to the distance of the power from, the 

Where is the power applied t What is the power in this case ? On what 
does the force to be obtained by the lever depend ? Suppose a lerer foar feet 
long, and the fulcrum one foot from the end, what number of pounds will bal- 
ttioe each other at the ends? When weij^ts balance each other, at what 

£int between them must the fidcrum be ? suppose a weight of 16 pounds on 
I short arm of a lever is counteibalanced by 4 pounds in the middle of the 
*ong arm, what power would babmoe this wmghn at tbs end of the lever" 
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^ulcrunij and diminishes in proportion <is the distance of the 
rveightfrom the fulcrum increases.^* 

301 . From this proposition may be drawn the following 
rule, by which the exact proportions between the weight 
or resistance, and the power, may be found. Multiply the 
xoeight by its distance from the fulcrum ; then multiply the 
power by its distance from the same pointy and if the products 
are equal, the weight and the power wUl balance -each other. 
' 302. Suppose a weight of 100 pounds on the short arm 
of a lever, 8 inches from the fulcrum, then another weight, 
or power, of 8 pounds, would be equal to this, at the dis- 
tance of 100 inches from the fulcrum ; because 8 multiphed 
by 100 is equal to 800 ; and 100 multiphed by 8 is equal to 
800, and thus they would mutually counteract each other. 

303. Many instru- 
ments in common use Fig. 44. 
are on the principle of 
this kind of lever. Scis- 
sors, fig. 44, consist of 
two levers, the rivet 
being the fulcrum for 
both. The fingers are 
the power, and the 
cloth to be cut, the re- 
sistance to te overcome. 

Pincersy- forceps,' and sugar cutters, are examples of this 
kind of lever. 

304. A common scale-beam, used for weighing, is a lever, 
suspended at the centre of gravity, so that the two arms bal- 
ance each other. Hence the machine is called a balance. 
The fulcrum, or what is called the pivot^ is sharpened, like a 
wedge, and made of hardened steel, so as much as possible 
to avoid friction. 

305. A dish is suspended Fjg. 46. 
by cords to each end or arm 
of the lever, for the purpose 
of holding the articles to be 
weighed. When the whole 
is suspended at the point a, 
fig. 45, the beam or lever 

Suppose the fulcrum to be moved to the middle of the lever, what power would 
then be equal to 16 pounds? What is the general proposition drawn from, 
hese results T What is the rule for finding the proportions between the weight 
and power? Give an iUusmtton of fhis role. 
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ougju to remain in a horizontal position, one of its ends being 
exactly as high as the other. If the weights in th«^ two 
dishes are equal, and the support exactly in the centre, they 
will always hang as represented in the figure. 

306. A very slight variation of the point of support to 
wards one end of the lever, will make a difference in the 
weights employed to balance each other. In weighing a 
pound of sugar, with a scale-beam* of eight inches long, if 
the point of support is half an inch too near the weight, the 
buyer would be cheated nearly one ounce, and consequently 
nearly one pound in every sixteen pounds. This fraud might 
instantly be detected by changing the places of the sugar 
and weight, for then the difference would be quite material, 
since the sugar would then seem to want twice as much 
additional weight as it did really want. 

307. The steel-yard differs from the balance, in having 
its support near one end, instead of in the middle, and also 
in having the weights suspended by hooks, instead of being 
placed in a dish. 

308. If we suppose the F»g. -*«• 
beam to be 7 inches long, ^ 

and the hook, c, &g. 46, to be . 1 'f f f \ ^ -^ 
one inch from the end, then * 

the pound weight a, will re- 
quire an additional pound at 
&, for every inch it is moved 
from it. This, however, sup- 
poses that the bar will balance itself, before any weights are 
attached to it. 

In the kind of lever described, the weight to be raised is 
on one side of the fulcrum, and the power on the other. 
Thus the fulcrum is between the power and the weight, 

309. There is an- Y\g. 47. 

other kind of lever, p 

in the use of which, /^ 

the weight is placed ^ 

between the fulcrum 

and the hand. In other ^^ 

words, the weight to ' . ^ 

be lifted, and the pow- ^-^ (^ 

er by which it is 

moved, are on the 

same side of the prop. 

What inttraments operate on the principle of thie lever ^ When tht* neb 
•ore are used, what is the renatanoe, and what tue pofwer? 
7 



t 




\ 

V 
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310. This arrangement is represented by fig. 47, where 
10 is the weight, / the lever, / the fulcrum, and p a pulley, 
over which a string is thrown, and a small weight suspend- 
ed, as the power. In the common use of a lever of the 
first kind, the force is gained by bearing down the long 
arm of the lever, which is called prying. In the secoml 
kind, the force is gained by carrying the long arm in a cbii- 
trary direction, or upward, and Uiis is called lifting. 

311. Levers of the second kind are not so common as the 
first, but are frequently used for certain purposes. The oars 
of a boat are examples of the second kind. The water 
against which th^ blade of the oar pushes, is the fulcrum, the 
boat is the weight to be moved, and the hands of the man, 
the power. 

312. Two men carrying a load between them on a pole, 
is also an example of this kind of lever. Each man acts as 
the power in moving the weight, and at the same time each 
becomes the fulcrum in respect to the other. 

If the weight happens to slide on the pole, the man to- 
wards whom it goes has to bear more of it in proportion as 
its distance from him is less than before. 

313. A load at a, fig. 48, Fig. 4a. 
is borne equally by the two 
men, being equally distant 
fifom each other ; but ar b, 
three quarters of its weight 
would be on the man at that 
end, because three quarters , 
of the length of t he lever 
would be on the side of the 
other man. 

314. In the third, and 
last kind of lever, the 
weight is placed at one 
end, the fulcrum at the oth- 
er end, and the power be- 
tween them, or the hand 
is between the fulcrum 
and the weight to be lifted. 

In the oommon scale-beam, where is the falcmmf In what position oogfal 
the scale-beam to hang 7 How may a fi;:audalent scale-beam be made ? How 
may the cheat be detected ? How does the steel-]rard differ firom the balance 7 
in the first kind of lever, where is the itilorum, in respect to the weight and 
power ? In the second kind, where is iie fulcrum, in respect to the we^t and 
powtft What is the action of the first kind called? What is the action of the 
second kind called t Give ezamplee of the second kind of lever. 
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815. This is represented by fig. 49, where c is the ful- 
crum, a the power, suspended over the pulley i^, and d is the 
weight to be raised. 

8 1 6. This kind of lever works to great disadvantage, smce 
the power must be greater than the weight It is Uierefore 
seldom used, except m cases where velocity and not force is 
required. In raising a ladder from the ground to the roof of 
a house, men are obliged sometimes to make use of this prin- 
ciple, and the great difficulty of doing it, illustrates the me- 
chanical disadvantage of this kind of lever. 

317. We have now described three kinds of levers, and, 
we hope, have made the manner in which each kind acts 
plain, by illustrations. But to make the difference between 
them still more obvious, and to avoid all confusion, we will 
here compare them together. 

318. In the first kind, the weight, or resistance, is on the 
short arm of the lever, the power, or hand, on the long arm, 
and the fulcrum between them. In the second kind, the 
weight is between the fulcrum and the hanc^, or power ; and 
in the third kind the hand is between the fulcrum and the 

Ag. 50. 



E 



Fig. 51. 



Rg. 58. 



J 



6 



In rowing a boat, what is tKe fblcnim, what the weight, and what the pow> 
er? What other illustrations of this principle is given 7 In the third kind of 
lever, where are the respective places of the wei^ power, and fulcruni7 
What is the disadvantage of this kind of lever 7 Give an example of the use 
of the thiid kind of lever. In what direction do the hand and weight act, in the 
first kind of lever 7 In what direction do they act in the seoondkind? Ill 
what directioo do they act in the third kind 7 
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319. In fig. 50, the weight and hand both set downwards 
In 51, the weight and h^d act in contrary directions, the 
hand upwards and the weight downwards^ the weight being 
between them. In 52^ the hand and weight also act in con- 
trary directions, but the hand is between &e fulcrum and the 
weight 

320. Compound Lever, — ^When several simple levers are 
connected together, and act one upon the other, the machine 
is called a compound lever . In this machine, as each lever 
acts as an individual, and with a force equal to the action of 
the next lever upon it, the force is increased or diminished, 
and becomes greater or less, in proportion to the numbed or 
kind of levers employed. 

We will illustrate this kind of lever by a single example, 
but must refer the inquisitive student to more extended works 
for a full investigation of the subject. 

Fig. 53. 



2r- sr 

Fig. 53, represents a compound lever, consisting of 3 sim- 
ple levers of the first kind. 

321. In calculating the force of this lever, the rule applies 
which has already been given for the simple lever, namely : 
The length of the long arm is to be multiplied by the moving 
power, and that of the short one, by the weight, or resistance. 
Let us suppose, then, that the three levers in the figiure are 
of the same length, the long arms being six inches, and the 
short ones two inches long ; required, the weight which a 
moving power of 1 pound at a wHl balance at b. In the first 
place, 1 pound at a, would balance 3 pounds at e, for the lev- 
er being 6 inches, and the power 1 pound, 6x1=6, and the 
short one being 2 inches, 2x3=6. The long arm of the 
second lever being also 6 inches, and moved with a power 
of 3 pounds, multiply the 3 by 6=18; and multiply the 
length of the short arm, being 2 inches, by 9=18. These 

What is a compound lever ? By what rule is the force of the compound lev 
er calculated ? How many pounds weight will be raised by three levers con* 
nectedi of. eight inches each, with the fulcrum two inches fimn the end, by ft 
power of one pound ^ 
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two products being equal, the power upon the long arm of 
ihe third lever, at rf, would be 9 pounds. 9 pounds x 6=54, 
and 27 x 2, is 54 ; so that one pound at a would balance 27 at h. 
The increase of force is thus slow, because the proportion 
between the long and short arms is only as 2 to 6, or in the 
proportions of 1, 3, 9. , 

322. Now suppose the long arms of these levers to be 18 
inches, and the short ones 1 inch, and the result will be sur- 
prisingfy different, for then 1 pound at a would balance 18 
pounds at c, and the second lever would have a power of 18 
pounds. This being multiplied bj the length of the lever, 

1 8 X 18=324 pounds at d. The third lever would thus be ^ 
moved by a power of 324 pounds, which, multipHed by 18 
inches for the weight it would raise, would give 5832 poimds. 
The compound lever is employed in the construction of 
weighing machines^ and particularly in cases where great 
weights are to be determined, in situations where other ma- 
chines would be inconvenient, on account of their occupying 
too much space. 

WHEEL AND AXLE. 

323. The mechanical power, next to the lever in simplicity, 
is the wheel and axle. It is, however, much more complex than 
the lever. It consists of two wheels, one of which is larger 
than the other, but the small one passes through the larger, 
and hence both have a common centre, on which they turn. 

324. The manner in which Fi«. 64 . 

this machine acts will be ^ 

understood by fig. 54. The 
large wheel a, on turning the 
machine, will take up, or 
throw oflfj'as much more 
rope than the small wheel 
or axle ft, as its circumfer- 
ence is greater. If we sup- 
pose the circumference of 
the large wheel to be four re- 

times that of the small one, * — '^ 

then it will take up the rope 
four times as fast And because a is four times as large as 

If the long arms of the levers be 18 inches, and the shonfones one inch, how 
mach will a power of one pound balance 7 In what machines is the com- 
pound lever employed T WmU advantages do these machines oossess over oth- 
ers 7 What is the next simple mechamcal power to the lever i Describt this 
machine ? Explain fig. 54. On what principle do'/s this machine act 7 
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b, I pound at d will balance 4 pounds at e, on the oi^XMite 
side. 

325. The principle of this machine is that of the lever, as 
will be apparent bj an examination of fig. 65. 

This figure represents the machine Fig. 55. 

endwise, so as to show in what man- 
ner thn lever operates. The two 
weights hanging in opposition to 
each other, the one on Uie wheel at 
a, and the other on the axle at by act 
in the same manner as if they were 
connected by the horizontal lever a 
by passing from one to the other, hav- 
ing the common centre, c, as a ful- 
crum between them. 

326. The w;heel and axle, there- 
fore, acts Hke a constant succession 
of levers, the long arm being half the diameter of the wheel, 
and the short one half the diameter of the axle ; the conunon 
centre of both being the fulcrum. The wheel and axle has, 
therefore, been called the perpetual lever. 

327. The great advantage of this mechanical arrange- 
ment is, that while a lever of the same power can raise a 
weight but a few inches at a time, and then only in a cer- 
tain direction, this machine exerts a continual force, and in 
any direction wanted. To change the direction, it is only 
necessary that the rope by which the weight is to be raised, 
should be carried 




in a line perpen- 
dicular to the axis 
of the machine, to 
the place below 
which the weight 
lies, and there be let 
fall over a pulley. 
328. Suppose the 
wheel and axle, 
fig. 56, is erected 
in the third story 
of a store house, 
with the axle over 
the scuttles,, or 



Fig. 66. 




in iig. 55, which is the tulcmin, and which the two anna of thelcTer ? What 
a thia machine cdled, in reference to the principle on which it acta? 
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Fig. 67. 



doors through the floors, so that goods can be raised by it 
from the ground fl.oor, in the direction of the weight a. Sup- 
pose, also, that the same store stand i oh a wharf, where 
ships come up to its side, and goods are to be removed from 
the vessels into the upper stories. Instead of removing the 
goods into the store, and hoisting them in the direction of a, 
it is only necessary to carry the rope 6, over the pulley c, 
which is at the end of a strong beam projecting out from the 
side of the store, and then the goods will be raised in the di- 
rection of d, thus saving the labor of moving them twice. • 
The wheel and axle, under different forms, is applied to a 
variety of common purposes. 

329. The capstan, in univer- 
sal use, on board of ships and 
other vessels, is an axle placed 
upright, with a head, or drum, 
a, fig. 57, pierced with holes 
for the levers 6, c, d. The 
weight is drawn by the rope «, 
passing two or three times round 
the axle to prevent its slipping. 

This is a very powerfiil and 
convenient machine. When not 

in use, the levers are taken out of their places and laid aside, 
and when great force is required, two or three men can push 
at each lever. 

330. The common F>«.58. 
windlass for drawing 
water is another mod- 
ification of the wheel 
and axle. ThetotncA, 
or crank, by which it 
is turned, is moved 
around by the han(L 
and there is no dif- 
ference in the princi- _ 
pie, whether a whole »' ' *1 
wheel is turned, or a 

single spoke. The winch, therefore, answers to the wheel, 




J 



nnni 



What is the great advantage of thia machine orer the lever and other me- 
chanical powers ? Describe fig. 56, and point oat the manner in which weighta 
can be raised hjr letting hXL a rope over the nulley. What is the capstaB? 
Where is it chiefly used? What are the pecidiar advantages of this form of 
the wheel and axle ? In the oonmion windlass, what part answers to the 
' wheel? Explain fig. sa 
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while the rope is taken up, and the weight raised by the ax]A| 
as already described. 

331. In cases wh( re great weights are to be raised, and it 
is required that the machine should be as small as possible, 
on account of room, the simple wheel and axle, modified as 
represented by fig. 58, is sometimes used. 

332. The axle may be considered in. two parts, one of 
which is larger than the other. The rope is attached by 
its two ends, to the ends of the axle, as seen in the figure. 
The weight to be raised is attached to a small pulley, or 
wheel, round which the rope passes. The elevation of the 
weight may be thus described. Upon turning the axle, the 
rope is coiled roimd the larger part, and at the same time it 
is thrown off the smaller part At every revolution, there- 
foroj a portion of the rope will be drawn up, equal to the cir- 
cumference of the thicker part, and at the same time a por- 
tion, equal to that cf the thinner part, will be let down. 
On .the whole, then, one revolution of the machine will 
shorten the rope where the weight is suspended, just as 
much as the difference is between the circumference of the 
two parts. 

333. Now to understand the principle 
on which this machine acts, we must 
refer to fig. 59, where it is obvious that 
the two parts of the rope a and ^, equally 
support the weight d, and that the rope, 
as the machine turns, passes from the 
small part of the axle e to the large part 
A, consequently, the weight does not rise 
in a perpendicidar line towards c, the 
centre of both, but in a Hne between the 
outsides of the large and small parts. 
Let us consider what would be the con- 
sequence of changing the rope a to the 
larger prrt of the axle, so as to place 
the weight in a line perpendicular to the 
axis of motion. In this case it is obvious that the machiiie 
would be in equiHbrium, since the weight d would be divided 
between the two sides equally, and the two arms of a lever 



Fig. 50. 




Why is the rope shortened, and the weight raised? Mliat is the design of 
fig. 59 ? Does the weight rise perpendicular to the axis of motion ? Suppose 
the cylinder was, throughout, of the same sixe, what would be the consequence ? 
On what principle does this machine act ? Which are the long and short arms 
of the lever, and where is 1 iie fulcrum ? 
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passing through the centre c, would be of equal length, anJ 
therefore no advantage would be gaineii. But m the actual 
arrangement, the weight being sustained equally by the 
large and small parts, there is involved a lever power, the 
long arm of which is equal to half the diameter of the large 
pajt, while the short arm is equal to half Uie diameter of the 
small part, the fulerum being between them. 

334. A varying power, producing a constant force. — If a 
power, varying under any given conditions be required to 
overcome a resistance wluch varies according to some other 
given conditions, the one may be accomnuxlated to the other 
l^y producing a variation in the leverage, by which one or 
both acts. 

335. This is done. in Fig.eo. 
the mechanism of the 
watch, of which a, fig. 
60, is the barrel contain- 
ing the power in the form 
of a spiral spring, and b 
the fusee which acts as 
a varying lever, and 

through which motion is conveyed to the hands of the watch. 
Now when the watch is first wound up, the main-spring 
within the barrel is closely coiled, and of course acts with 
much more power than afterwards, when it is partly unrolled ; 
hence were no means used to equalize this power, every 
watch would run two or three times as fast, whpn first wound 
up, as afterwards. We shall see that the fusee is a com- 
plete remedy for the varying action of the main-spring. Its 
form is a low cone with its surface cut into a spiral groove, 
to receive the chain, which runs round the barrel Now 
when the watch is wound up by applying the key to the 
axis of the fusee at c, the main-spring, one end of which is 
attached to th^ diameter of the barrel, and the other to its 
axis, is closely coiled; but as the action begins on the 
smallest part of the fusee, the leverage is small, and the 
power weak ; but as the fusee turns, and the spring uncoils, 
the leverage increases in proportion as the strength of the 
spring becomes weaker, and thus the two forces mutually 
equaUze each other, and the watch runs at the same rate 



A^hat is the main-spiing of a watch 7 Where is it contained 7 What ia the 
fosee of a watch ? What is its fonn 7 When does the main-spring act with 
most force? How. does the fusee equalise this force ^ Exfilain how tiie 
forces of the spring and fuee mutually equalise each other 
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until Uie chain which connects them has run firmn the barml 
to the fusee^ when it again requires winding, and the same 
process begins again. 

336. System if Wheels.^^As the wheel and axle is only a 
modification of the simple lever, so a system of wheels actmg 
on each other, and transmitting the power to the resistance, 
is only another form of the compound lever. 

837. Suchacom- 
Imiation is shown in *** 

fig. 61. The first 
wheel, a, by means 
of the teeth, or cogs, 
around its axle, 
moves thm second 
wheel, b, with a force 
equal to that of a 
lever, the long arm 
of which extends 
from the centre of 
the wheel and axle 
to the circumference 
of the wheel, where 
the power p is sus- 
pended, and the short arm from the same centre to the ends 
of the cogs. The dotted line e, passing trough the centre ^ 
of the wheel n^hows the position of the lever, as the wheel ' 
now stands. The centre on which the wheel and axle turn, 
it will be obvious, is the fulcrum of this lever. As the wheel 
turns, the short arm of this lever will act upon the long arm 
of the next lever by means of the teeth on the circumference 
of the wheel b, and this again through the teeth on the axle 
of 6, will transmit its force to the circumference of the wheel 
d, and so by the short arm of the third lever to the weight to. 
As the power or small weight falls, therefore, the resistance, 
to, is raised, with the multiplied force of three levers acting 
on each other. 

338. In respect to the force to be gained by such a ma- 
chine, suppose the number of teeth on the axle of the wheel 
a to be six times less than the number of those on the cir- 
cumference of the wheel 5, then b would only turn round 
once, while a turned six times. And, in like manner, if the 

On what principle does a sjrstem of wheels act, as represented in fie. 61 ? 
Explain fig. 61, aiM show how the powei p is transferred or the action of leTeia 
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nomber of teeth on the circumference of J, be six times grentei 
than those on the axle of 5, then d would turn once, while h 
turned six times. Thus six revolutions of a would make 6# 
revolve once, and six revolutions of b would make d revolve 
once. Therefore, a makes thirtj-six revolutions while d 
makes only one. 

339. The diameter of the wheel a, being three times the 
diameter of the axle of the wheel d, and its velocity of mo- 
tion being 36 to 1, 3 times 36 will give the weight which a 
power of 1 poimd at p would raise at w. Thus 36 x 3 = 1 08. 

«Qne pound at p would therefore balance 108 poimds at to, 

340. No machine creates force. — If the student has attend- 
ed closely to what has been said on mechanics, he frill now 
be prepared to understand, that no machine, however simple 
or complex it may be, can create the least degree of force. 
It is true, that one man with a machine may apply a fotce 
which a hundred could not exert with their hands, but then 
it would take him a himdred times as long. 

. 341. Suppose there are twenty blocks of stone to be moved 
a hundred feet; perhaps twenty men, by taking each a 
block, would move them all in a minute. One man, with a 
capstan, we will suppose, may move them all at once, but 
this man, with his lever, would have to make one revolution . 
for every foot he drew the whole load towards him, and 
therefore to make one himdred revolutions to pei^mn the 
whole work. It would also take him twenty times as long 
to do it, as it took the twenty men. His task, indeed, would 
be more than twenty times harder than that performed by 
the twenty men, for, in addition to moving Uie stone, he 
would have the friction of the machinery to overcome, which 
commonly amounts to nearly one third of the force em- 
ployed. ^ . . 

Hence there would be an actuaT loss of power by the use 
of the capstan, though it might be a convenience for the one 
3ian to do his work by its means, rather than to call in nine- 
teen of his neighbors to assist him. 

342. The same principle holds good in respect to other 
machinery, where the strength of man is employed as the 
•power, or prime mover. There is no advantage gained, ex- 

What weight will one pound at p balance at i^ 7 Is there any actual powet 
gained by the a»e of macnineiy T Snppoee 20 men to move 20 stones to a eer- 
i%in distance with their hands, and one man mores them back to the same 
^ace vrith a capstan, which performs the most actual labor? Why f Why 
iben, is maohuiery a conrenienoe ^ 
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«e}»l that of convenience. In the use of the most simple of 
all machines, the lever, and where, at the same time, there 
is the least force lost by fhction, there is.no actual gain of 
power, for what seems to be gained in force is always lost 
in velocity. Thus, if a lever is of such length to raise 100 
poimds an inch by the power of 1 pound, its long arm must 
pass through a space of 100 inches. Thus, what is gained 
in one way is lost in another. 

343. Any power by which a machine is moved, must be 
equal to the resistance to be overcome, and, in all cases 
where the power descends, there will be a proportion be. 
tween the velocity with which it moves downwards, and the' 
velocitji with which the weight moves upwards. There 
wilt be no diflference in this respect, whether the machine be 
simple or compound, for if its force be increased by increas- 
ing the number of levers, or wheels, the velocity of the 
moving power must also be increased, as that of the resist 
ance is diminished. 

344. There being, then, always a proportion, between, the 
velocity with which the moving force descends, and that 
with which the weight ascends, whatever this proportion 
may be, it is necessary that the power should have to the 
resistance the same mtio that the velocity of the resistance 
has to the velocity of the power. In other words, " The 
power multiplied hy the space through which it moves, in a twr- , 
ileal direction, must be equal to the weight multiplied by the 
space through which it moves in a vertical direction. ^^ 

This law ds known under the name of " the law of virtual 
velocities," and is considered the golden rule of mechanics. 

345. This principle has already been explained, while 
treating of the lever (296) ; but that the student should want 
nothing to assist him in clearly comprehending ^o important 
a law, we will again illifetrate it in a different manner. 

346. Suppose the weight of ten pounds to be suspended on 
the short arm of the lever, fig. 62, and that the fiilcrum is 
only one inch from the weight ; then, if the lever be ten 
inches long, on the other side of the fulcrum, one pound at a 
would raise, or balance, the ten poimds at b. But in rais- 
ing the ten pounds one inch in a vertical direction, the -long 

In the use of the lever, wh t proportion is there between the force of the 
short arm, and the velocity of the long arm ? How is this illustrated ? Is it 
said, that the velocity of the power downwards, must be in proportion to thai 
of the weight upwards ? Does it make any difference, in this respect, whethei 
the machine be simple or compound ? What is the golden rule of mechanics ^ 
Under what name is this law known ' 
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arm of the lever must fall ten inches ^ ^ 

in a vertical direction, and therefore the 
velocity of a would be ten times the 
velocity of h. 

347. The amplication of this law, or 
rule, is apparent. The power is one 
pound, and the space through which it 
falls is ten inches, therefore 10 X 1 = 10. 
The weight is 10 pounds, and tlie space 
through which it rises is one inch, therefore 1 x 10=10. 

348. Thus, the power, multipUed by the space through 
which it moves, is exactly equal to the weight, multiplied by 
the space through which it moves. 

349. Again, sui^pose Fig. 63. 
the lever, fig. 63, to be 
thirty inches long from 
the fulcrum to the point 
where the power p is 
suspended, and that the 
weight w is two inches 
from the fulcrum. If 
the power be 1 pound, 
the weight must be 15 
poimds, to produce equi- 
librium, and the power p 
must fall thirty inches, to 
raise the weight w 2 inch- 
es. Therefore the pow- 
er being one pound, and the space 30 inches, 30 x 1 =30. The 
weight being 15 pounds, and the sx)ace 2 inches, 15 x 2=30. 

Thus, the power, multipUed by the space through which 
it falls, and the weight multiplied by the space through 
which it rises, we equal. 

However complex the machine may be, by which the 
force of a descending power is transmitted to file weight to 
be raised, the same rule will apply, as it does to the action 
of the simple lever. 

THE PULLEY. 

350. A pulley consists of a wheel, which is grooved on the 
edge, and which is made to turn on its axis, by a chord passing 
over it, * 

Explain fig. 62, and show how the role is illustrated by that figure. Ezpiain 
fiig. 63, and snow how the same rule is illustrated \j it. What is said el the 
applicatien of this rale to eoBiAex nwohines ^ 
8 
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Thus, by means of 



351. Fig. 64 represents a sin^ Fis* ^ 

puUey, with a single fixed wheeL In 
other forms of the machine, the wheel 
noves up and down, with the weight 
352. The pulley is arranged 
among the simple mechanical pow- 
ers ; but when several are connected, 
the machine is called a system of 
pulleys, or a compound pulley, 

353. One of tne most obvious ad- 
vantages of the pulley is, its enabling 
men to exert their own power, in pla- 
ces where they cannot go themselves, 
a rope and wheel, a man can stand on th,e deck of a ship, and 
hoist a weight to the topmast. 

By means of two fixed pulleys, a weight may be raised 
upward, while the power moves in a horizcmtal direction. 
The weight will also rise vertically through the same space 
that the rope is drawn horizontally. 
354. Fig. 65 represents two Fig- «*• 

fixed pulleys, as they are 
arranged for such a purpose. 
In the erection of a lofty 
edifice, suppose the upper 
pulley to be suspended to 
some part of the building ; 
then a horse pulling at the 
rope a would raise the 
weight w, vertically, as far 
as he went horizontally. 

355. In the use of the 
wheel of the pulley, there is 
no mechanical advantage, 
except that which arises from removing the friction, and 
diminishing the imperfect flexibility of the rope. 

In the mechanical effects of this machine, the result would 
be the same, did it sUde on a smooth surface with the same 
ease that its motion makes the wheel revolve. 

356. The action of the pulley is on a different principle 




What is a pulley ? What is a simple pulley ? What is a s]rstem of pulleys, 
or a compound pulley? What is the most obvious advantage of the pulley f 
How must two fixed puUevs be placed to raise a weight verticallY, as far as 
the power gpes horiiontallyf What is the advanta^ of the wheel of the 
puUer? 
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Fig. 67. 



from that of the wheel and axle. A STStem of wheels, as 
already explained, acts on the same 
principle as the compound lever. But Fig. ea 

the mechanical efficacy of a system of 
pulleys is derived entirely from the di- 
vision of the weight among the strings 
employed in susp^ding it. In the use 
of the single fixed pulley, there can be 
no mechanical advantage, since the 
weight rises as fast as the power de- 
scends. This is obvious by fig. 64 ; ^ 
where it is also apparent that the poy^er 
and weight must be exactly equal, to 
balance each other. 

357. In the single movable pulley, fig. 
66, the same rope passes from the fixed 
point a, to the power p. It is evident here, 
that the weight is supported equally by 
two parts of the string between which it 
hangs. Therefore, if we call the weight w 
ten pounds, five pounds will be supported 
by one string, and five by the other. The 
power then will support twice its own 
weight, so that a person pulling with a 
force of five pounds at />, will raise ten 
pounds at to. The mechanical force, there- 
fore, in respect to the power, is as two to ona 

In this example, it is supposed there are 
only two ropes, each of which bears an 
equal part of the weight. 

358. If the number of ropes be increas- 
ed, the weight may be increased with the 
same power ; or the power may be dimin- 
ished in proportion as the number of ropes 
is increased. In fig. 67, the number of ropes 
sustaining the weight is four, and therefore 
the weight may be four times as great as 
the power. This principle must be evident 
since it is plain that each rope sustains an 

equal part of the weight. The weight may therefore be 



V 



How does the action of the pulley differ from that of the wheel uid axle f 
Is there any mechanical advantage in the fixed pulley ? What weight at p, 
fig. 66, will balance ten pounds at w / Suppose tne number of ropes be in 
rreased, and the weight increased, must the power be increased alao^ 
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considered as divided into four parts, and each part sustained 
by one rope. 

359. In fig. 68, there is a system of pulleys represented, 
in which the weight ia sixteen times the power. 

The tension of the rope d e^ '" " 

is e^dently equal to the pow- 
er, />, because it sustains it : J, 
being a movable pulley, must 
sustain a weight equal to twice 
the power; but the weight 
which it sustains, is the ten- 
sion of the second rope, d^ c. 
Hence the tension of the sec- 
ond rope is twice that of the 
first, and, in Hke manner, the 
tension of the third rope is 
twice that of the second, and 
so on, the weight being equal 
to twice the tension of the last 
rope. 

360. Suppose the weight w 
to be sixteen pounds, then the 
two ropes, 8 and 8, would sus- 
tain just 8 pounds each, this 
being the whole weight divi- 
ded equally between them. 
The next two ropes, 4 and 4, 
would evidently sustain but 
half this whole weight, because the other half is already 
sustained by a rope fixed at its upper end. The next two 
ropes sustain but half of 4, for the same reason ; and the 
next pair, 1 and 1, for the same reason, will sustsdn only half 
of 2. Lastly, the power p will balance two pounds, because 
it sustains but half this weight, the other half being sustained 
by the same rope, fixed at its upper end. 

361. It is evident, that in this system, each rope and pul- 
ley which is added, will double the effect of the whole. 
Thus, by adding another rope and pulley beyond 8, the 
weight w might be 32 pounds, instead of 16, and still be 
balanced by the same power. 

Suppose the weight, fig. 07, to be 32 pounds, what will each zope bear? 
Explain fig. 68, and show what part of the weight each rope sustains, and whj 
I pound tap will balance 16 pounds at to. Explain the reason why each addi- 
tional rope and pulleY will double the effect of the whole, or whj its weiglt 
may be double that of all the others, with the same power. 
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362. In our calculations of the efTccts of pulleys, we S^avi; 
allowed nothing for the weight of the pulleys themselves, or 
for the friction of the ropes. In practice, however, it wih 
be found, that nearly one third must be allowed for friction, 
and that the power, therefore, to actually raise the weight, 
must be about one third greater than l^as been allowed. 

363. The pulley, like other machines, obc^ the laws of 
virtual velocities, already applied to the lever and wheel. 
ThuSy "in a system of pulleys^ the ascent of the weight, or re- 
sistance, is as much less than the descent of the power, as the 
weight is greater than the power ^ If, as in the last example, 
the weight is 16 pounds, arid the power 1 pound, the weight 
will rise only one foot while the power descends 16 feet 

^ 364. In the single fixed pulley, the weight and power are 
equal, and, consequently, the weight rises as fest as the 
power descends. 

365. With such a pulley, a man may raise himself up to 
the mast-head by his own weight. SupjJose a rope is thrown 
over a pulley, and a man ties one end of it round his body, 
and takes the other end in his hands ; he may raise himself 
up, because, by pulling with his hands, he has the power of 
throwing more of his weight on that side than on Uie other, 
and when he does this his body will rise. Thus, although 
the power and the weight are the same individual, still the 
man can change his centre of gravity, so as to make the 
power greater than the weight, or the weight greater than 
the power, and thus can elevate one half of his weight in 

• succession. 

WHITE'S PULLEY. 

366. In all the pulleys we have described, there is a great 
defect in consequence of the different velocities at which the 
several wheels turn, and the consequent friction to which 
some of them are subjected. 

367. It is obvious that in a system of pulleys, the first 
wheel, or that over which the cord passes, sustaining the 
power, must turn as many times more than the last wheel, 
or that sustaining the weight, as the weight is greater than 
the power. Thus, some of the wheels turn ten, or twenty 
times, while others turn only once, or twice, and of course 



In compound machines, how much of the power roust be sHowed for the 
friction? How may a man raise himself up by means of a rope and single 
fixed pulley? What is a ereat defect in the common pulley? What pio- 
portions do the revolutions in the first and last wheels be^ to each other 7 
What aie the consequences of frictioii in the wheels of the pulley f 
8*^ 
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Fig. 69. 



evvry tiine a wheel revolves, a length of rope equal to its 
circumference must pass over it. If, then, the system con- 
sists of many wheels, the friction not only so retaids the 
motion, as to require a much greater power to raise the same 
weight, but the wheels and the ropes are soon worn out, and 
require to be frequently replaced, often at considerable cost. 

368. Now, allowing the diameter of the wheels to be the 
same, the velocities at which they revolve must be measured 
by the length of rope passing over them, and hence their 
different rates of motion, and unequal friction, mentioned 
above. 

369. It has been an object among me- 
chanical philosophers to remedy this de- 
fect by inventing a system of pulleys, 
the wheels of which should all revolve 
on their axles in the same time, each 
making the same number of revolutions, 
notwithstanding the different lengths of . 
rope passing over them, and thus avoid 
a defect common to those in use. 

370. This object seems to have been 
fully attained by Mr. James White, 
whose invention is represented by fig. 69, 
and which will be understood by the 
following description : In order that the 
successive wheels should revolve in the 
same time, and their circumferences should 
be just equal to the length of rope passing 
over them, Mr. White made them all of 
different diameters. By this construction, 
although the length of rope passing over 
each was different, yet their revolutions 
are equal, both with respect to time and 
number. 

371. But still, were each wheel separate, 
though the object would in part have 
been attained, yet the friction of many 
wheels placed side by side would have 
left the machine imperfect. To remove this defect, the in 
ventor reduced all the wheels in the same system to one, or 
rather, instead of using many wheels, he cut many grooves 



How are the velocities of the different wheels measured ? In what mannei 
is it said that the defect with respect to friction might be remedied ? Descrilw 
White's pulley. 
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10 the same block. These grooves, as seen in the figure, are 
of difTerent diameters, corresponding to the length of rope 
passing over each. 

372. By this- arrangement all the friction is avoided, ex- 
cept that of a pivot at each end, and the lateral friction of a 
single wheel. A single rope sustains the whole, and as in 
other systems, the weight is as many times the power as 
there are ropes sustaining the lower block. This is consid- 
ered the most perfect system of pulleys yet invented. 



THE INCLINED PLANE. 



Fig. m 




373. The fourth simple me- 
chanical power is the incUned 
plane. 

This power consists of a 
plain, smooth surface, which is 
inclined towards, or from the 
earth. It is represented by fig. 
70, where from a to 5 is the 
inclined plane ; the line from d 
to a, is its height, and that 
from h to dy its base. 

A board with one end on the ground, and the other end 
resting jOn a block, becomes an inclined plane. 

374. This machine being both useful and easily c(hi- 
structed, is in very general use, especially where heavy 
bodies are to be raised only to a small height Thus a man, 
by means of an inclined plane, which he can readily con- 
struct with a board, or couple of bars, can raise a load into 
his wagon, which ten men could not Uft with their hands. 

375. The power required to force a given weight up an in' 
dined plane^ is in proportion to its height , and the length of its 
base, or^ in other words, the force must he in proportion to the 
rapidity of its inclination. 



376. The power, 
p, fig. 71, pulling a 
weight up the inclin- 
ed plane, from e to d, 
only raises it in a 
perpendicular direc- 
tion from e to i, by 
acting along the 
whole length of the 



Fi«.7L 




What is an inclined plane? On what occasioos ia this power chiefly oaed f 
Suppose a man wants to load a barrel of eider into his wagon, how does hs 
make an inelined plane for this purpose? 
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plaue If the plane be twice as long as it is bigli^ that ia, 
if the line from c to J be double the length of that nrom e to 
d, then one pound at/> will balance two pounds any where be- 
tween d and c. It is evident, by a glance at this figure, that 
were the base, that is, the line from e to c, lengthened, the 
height from e to d being the same, that a less power at p 
would balance an equal weight any where on the inclined 
plane ; and so, on the contrary, were the base made shorter, 
that is, the plane more steep, Uie power must be increased in 
proportion. 

377. Suppose •two in- Fig. 72. 
clined planes, fig. 72, of 
the same height, with 
bases of different lengths ; 
then the weight and pow- 
er will be to each other as 
the length of the planes. 
If the length firom ato b 

is two feet, and that firom 5 to c one foot, then two poimds 
at d will balance four pounds at Wy and so in this proportion, 
whether the planes be longer or shorter. 

378. The same principle, with respect to the vertical ve- 
locities of the weight and powers, applies to the inclined 
plane, in common with the other mechanical powers. 

Suppose the inclined plane, Fig. 73. 

fig. 73, to be two feet from a 
to b, and one foot from e to 5, 
then, as we have abready seen 
by fig. 71, a power of 1 poimd 
at pf would balance a weight 
of two pounds at w. Now, in 
the fall of the power to draw 
up the weight, it is obvious 
that its vertical descent must 
be just twice the vertical as- 
cent of the weight; for the 
power must fall down the distance firom a to 5, to draw the 
weight that distance ; but the vertical height to which the 
weight IT is raised, is only from e to b. Thus the power, be- 
To roll a given weight up an inclined plane, to what must the force be pro- 
portioned T Explain fig. 71. If the length of the long plane, fig. 72, be double 
that of the short one, what must be the proportion between the power and the 
wei^t ? What is said of the application of the law of vertical velocities to the 
inckned plane? Explain fig. 73, and show why the power must fall twice as 
€w as the weight rises. 
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ing two pounds, must fall two teet, to raise the weighty four 
(K)unds, one foot ; and thus the power and weight, multipUed 
by tl^ several velocities, are equal. 

379. When the power of an inclined plane is considered 
as a machine, it must therefore be estimated by the propor- 
tion which the length bears to the height ; the potoer being 
increasqfi in proportion as the elevation of the plain is diminished. 

Hilly roads may be regarded as inclined planes, and loads 
drawn upon them in carriages, considered in reference to the 
powers which impel them, and subject to all the conditions 
which we have stated, with respect to inclined planes. 

380. The power required to draw a load up a hill, is in 
proportion to the length and elevation of the incHned plane. 
On a road perfectly horizontal, if the power is sufficient to 
overcome the friction, and the resistance of the atmosphere, 
the carriage will move. But if the road rise one foot in fif- 
teen, besides these impediments, the moving power will have 
to hft one fifteenth part of the load. 

381. If two roads rise, one at the rate of a foot in fifteen 
feet, and another at the rate of a foot in twenty, then the 
same power that would move a given weight fifteen feet on the 
one, would move it twenty feet on the other, in the same time. 

In the building of roads, therefore, both speed and power 
are very often sacrificed to want of judgment, or ignorance 
of these laws. 

382. A road, as every traveler knows, is often continued 
directly over a hill, when half the power, with the increase 
of speed, on a level road around it, would gain the same dis- 
tance in half the time. 

Besides, where is there a section of country in which the 
traveler is not vexed with roads, passing straight over hills, 
when precisely the same distance would carry him around 
them on a level plane. To use a homely, but very pertinent 
illustration, " the bale of a pot is no longer, when it lies 
down, than when it stands up." Had this simple fact been 
noticed, and its practical bearing carried into effect by road 
makers, many a high hill would have been shunned for a 
circuit around its base, and many a poor horse, could he 
speak, would thank the wisdom of such an invention. 

THE WEDGE. 

383. The next simple mechanical power is the toedge. 
This instrument may be considered as two inclined planes, pkh 
ced lose to base. It is much employed for the purpose of 
splitting or dividmg solid bodies, such as wood and stone. 
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Pig. 74 represents such a wedge as is usu- ^ 74. 
ally employed in cleaving timber. This in- 
strument is also used in raising ships, and 
preparing them to launch, and for a variety 
of other purposes. Nails, awls, needles, and 
many cutting instruments, act on the princi- 
ple of this machine. 

There is much difficulty in estimating the 
power of the wedge, since this depends on the 
force, or the number of blows given it, togeth- 
er with the obliquity of its sides. A wedge of 
great obUquity would require hard blows to 
drive it forward, for the same reason that a 
plane, much inclined, requires much force to 
roll a heavy body up it But were the obli- 
quity of the wedge, and the force of each blow 
given, still it would be difficult to ascertain the exact power 
of the wedge in ordinary cases, for, in the splitting of timber 
and stone, for instance, the divided parts act as levers, and 
thus greatly increase the power of the wedge. Thus, in a 
log of wood, six feet long, when split one half of its length, 
the other half is divided with ease, because the two parts 
act as levers, the lengths of which constantly increase, as the 
cleft extends from the wedge. 

THE SCREW. 

384. The screw is the fifth and last simple mechanical 
power. It may be considered as a modification of the inclined 
plane^ or as a winding wedge. It is an inclined plane run- 
ning spirally roimd a spindle, as ^\' "^5. 
will be seen by fig. 75. Sup- '^'^' 
pose a to be a piece of paper, cut 
into the form of an incUn^ plane 
and rolled round the piece of 
wood d; its edge would form 
the spiral line, called the thread 
of the screw. 

If the finger be placed be- 
tween the two threads of a screw, and the screw be turned 
round once, the finger will be. raised upward equal to the 

On what principle does the wedge act ? In what eaie is this power useful 7 
What common instraments act on the principle of the wedge 7 What difficul- 
ty is there in estimating the power of the wedge 7 On what principle doe» the 
screw act 7 How is it shown that the screw is a modifioatipn of ue inclined 
olane7 
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Fig. 76. 




X 



^stance of the two threads apart. In this manner, the fin- 
der IS raised up the inclined plane, as it runs round the cyl- 
inder. • 

385. The power of the screw is 
transmitted and employed by 
means of another screw called the 
nut J through whicji it passes. 
This has a spiral groove running 
through it, which exactly fits the 
thread of the screw. . 

If the nut is fixed, the screw 
Itself, on turning it round, advan- 
ces forward ; but if the screw is 
fixed, the nut, when turned, ad- 
vances along the screw. 

Fig. 76 represents the first kind 
of screw, being such as is common- 
ly used m pressing paper, and other substances. The nut, n, 
through which the screw passes, answers also for one of the 
beams of the press. If the screw be turned to the right, it 
will advance downwards. While the nut stands still. 

386. A screw of the second 
kind is represented by fig. 77. 
In this, the screw is fixed, while 
The nut, n, by being turned by 
the lever, /, from right to left, 
will advance down the screw. 

In practice, the screw is nev- . 
er used as a smiple mechanical 
machine ; the power being al- 
ways applied by means of a 
lever, passing through the head 
of the screw, as in fig. 76, or 
into the nut, as in fig. 77. 

The screw, therefore; acts with 
the combined power of the inclined plane and the lever, and its 
farce is such as to be limited only by the strength of the mate' 
rials of which it is made. 

387. In investigating the effects of this machine, we must, 
therefore, take into account both these simple mechanical 

Explain fig. 76. Which is the screw, and which the nut? Which way must 

the screw be turned, to make it advance through the nut ? How does the screw 

fig. 76, diffef from fig. 77? Is the screw ever used as a simple machine T B> 

^niat other simple power is it moved? Whal two simple meefaanieal powers 

. are concerned in the force of the screw t 
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powers, to that the screw now becomes really a compound 

engine. 

388. In the inclined plane, we have already seen, that the 
less it is inclined, the more easy is the ascent up it. In ap- 
plying the same principle to the screw, it is obvious, that the 
greater the distance of the threads from each other, the more 
rapid the inclination, and, consequently, the greater must be 
the power to turn it, under a given weight. On the contra- 
ry, if the thread inclines downwards but slightly, it will turn 
with less power, for the same reason that a man can roll a • 
heavy weight up a plane but httle inchned. ' Therefore, the 
finer the screw, or the nearer the threads to each other, the 
greater will be the pressure under a given power. 

389. Let us suppose two screws, the one having the 
threads one inch apart, and the other half an inch apart ; 
then the force which the first screw will ^Ive with the same ■ ' 
power at the lever will be only half that given by the second. 
The second screw must be turned twice as many times 
round as the first, to go through the same space, but what is 
lost in velocity is gained in power.- At the lever of the first, 
two men would raise a given weight to a given height by 
making one revolution ; while at the lever of the second, one 
man would raise the same weight to the same height, by 
making two revolutions. 

390. It is apparent that the length of the inclined plaiiL 
up which a body moves in one revolution, is the circumfer- 
ence of the screw, and its height the interval between the 
threads. The proportion of its power would therefore be 
" as the circumference of the screw, to the distance between the 
threads, so is the weight to the power, ^^ 

391. By this rule the power of the screw alone can be 
found ; but as this machine is moved by means of the lever, 
we must estimate its force by the combined power of both. 
In this case, the circumference described by the end of the 
lever employed, is taken, instead of the circumference of the 
screw itself The means by which the force of the screw 
may be found, is therefore by multiplying the circumference 
which the lever describes by the power. Thus, *' the power 
multiplied by the circumference which it describes, is equal to 

Why does the nearness of the threads make a difieipence in the force of the 
screw? Suppose one screw, with its threads one inch apart, and another half 
an inch apart, what will be their difference in force ? What is the length of 
the inclined plane, up which a body moves by one revolution of the screw ? 
What would be the height to which the same body would move at one revolu- 
tion ? How is the force of the screw estimated ? How roi^^ the efficacy of the 
crew be increased T 
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the weight or resisUmcey multiplied hy the distance between the 
two contiguous threads." Hence the efficacy of the screw 
may be increased, by increasing the length of the lever by 
which it is turned, or by diminishing the distance between 
the threads. If, then, we know the length of the lever, the 
distance between the threads, and the weight to be raised, 
we can readily emulate the power ; or, the power being 
given, and the distance of the threads and the length of the 
lever known, we can estimate the weight the screw will 
raise. 

392. Thus, suppose the length of the lever to "be forty 
inches, the distance of the threads one inch, and the weight 
8000 pounds.; required, the power, at the end of the lever, to 
raise the weight. 

393. The lever being 40 inches, the diameter of the circle, 
which the end describes, is 80 inches. The circumference 
is a Uttle more than three times the diameter, but we will call 
it just three times. Then, 80 x 3=240 inches, the circum- 
ference of the circle. The distance of the threads is 1 inch, 
and the weight 8000 pounds. To find the power, multiply 
the weight by the distance of the threads, and divide by the 
circumference of the circle. Thu§, 

circym. in. wsigfau power 

240 X 1 : : 8000 = 33J 

The power at the end of the lever must therefore be 33j 
pounds. In ^practice this power would require to be increased 
about one-third, on account of friction. 

394. Perpetual Screw. — The fo'-ce of the screw is some- 
times employed to turn a wheel, I acting on its teeth. In 
this case it is called the perpetual yrew. 



395. Fig. 78 represents 
such a machine. It is appa- 
rent, that by turning the 
crank c, the wheel will re- 
volve, for the thread of the 
screw passes between the 
cogs of the wheel By means 
of an axle, through the centre 
of this "wheel, like the com- 
mon wheel and ajde, this be- 
comes an exceedingly power- 
ful machine, but like all other 
contrivances for obtaining 
great power, its effective mo- 
9 



Fig. 78. 
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tion if exceedingly slow. It has, however, some disadvan- 
tages, and particularly the great friction between the thread 
of the scr6w and the teeth of the wheel, which prevents it 
from being generally employed to raise weights. 

396. All these mechanical poioers resolved into three.- -^o 
have now enumerated and described all the mechanical 
powers usually denominated simple. T^jr are six in niun- 
ber, namely, the Lever, Wheel and AxS, Pulley, Wedge, 
Inclined Plane, and Screw. 

397. In respect to the principle on which they act, they 
may be resolved into three simple powers, namely, the lever, 
the inclined plane, and the pulley ; for it has been shown 
that the wheel and axle is only another form of the lever, and 
that the screw is but a modification of the incUned plane. 

It is surprising, indeed, that these simple powers can be so 
arranged and modified, as to produce the different actions in 
all that vast variety of intricate machinery which men have 
invented and constructed. 

398. The variety of motions we witness in the little engine 
which makes cards, by being supplied with wire for the teeth, 
and strips of leather to stick them through, would itself seem 
to involve more mechanical powers than those enxmierated. 
This engine takes the wire from a reel, bends it into the form 
of teeth ; cuts it off; makes two holes in the leather for the 
tooth to pass through ; sticks it through ; then gives it an- 
other bend, on the opposite side of the leather ; graduates the 
spaces between the rows of teeth, and between one tooth and 
another ; and, at the same time, carries the leather back- 
wards and forwards, befo ^ the point where the teeth are in- 
troduced, with a motion )* exactly corresponding with the 
motions of the parts whic i make and stick the teeth, as not 
to produce the difference of a hair's breadth in the distaiTce 
between them. 

399. All this is done with )Ut the aid of human hands, any 
farther than to put the leather in its place, and turn a crank ; 
or, in some instances, many of these machines are turned at 
once, by means of three or foiir dogs, walking on an inclined 
plane which revolves. 

The length of the lerer, the distance between the threads, and the weight 
being known, how can the power be found? Give an example. What is me 
-rew called when it is employed to turn a wheel ? What is the object of this 
chine for raising weights ? How many simple mechanical powers are there, 
nijl what are the^ callcMcl ? How can they be resolved into three simple pow- 
ers 7 What is said of the card-makinc machine ? What are the chief mechan 
ioal powers concerned in its motions T 
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400. Such a machine displays the vondetful ingenmty 
and perseverance of man, and at first sight would seem to 
set at nought the idea that the lever and wheel were the 
chief simple powers concerned in its motions. But when 
tnese motions are examined singly and dehberately, we are 
soon convinced that the wheel, variously modified, is the 
principal mechanical power in the whole engine. 

401. Use of Machinery, — It has already l^en stated, (332) 
that notwithstanding the vast deal of time and ingenuity 
which men have spent on the construction of machinery, and 
in attempting to multiply their powers, there has, as yet. 
been none produced, in which the power was not obtained 
at the expense of velocity, or velocity at the expense of 
power ; and, therefore, no actual force is ever generated by 
machinery. 

402. Suppose a man able to raise a weight by means of a 
compound pulley of ten ropes, which it would take ten men 
to raise by one rope without pulleys. If the weight is to 
be raised a yard, the ten men by pulling their rope a yard 
will do the work. But the man with the pulleys must draw 
his rope ten yards to raise the weight one yard, and in ad- 
dition to this, he has^o overcome the friction of the ten pul- 
leys, making about one-third more actual labor than was 
employed by the teiS men. But notwithstanding these in- 
conveniences, the use of machinery is of vast importance to 
the world. 

403. On board of a ship, a few men will raise an anchor 
with a capstan, which it would take ten or twenty times the 
same number to raise without it, and thus the expense of 
shipping men expressly for this purpose is saved. 

404. One man with a lever, may move a .stone which it 
would take twenty men to move without it, and though it 
should take him twenty times as long, he would still be the 
gainer, since it would be more convenient, and less expensive 
for him to do the work himself, than to employ twenty others 
to do it for him. 

405. When men employ the natural elements as a power 
to overcome resistance by means of machinery, there is a 
vast saving of animal labor. Thus mills, and all kinds of 
enguies, which are kept in motion by the power of water, or 

Is there any actual force generated by machinery? Can great Telocity and ' 
fieat force be produced by the same machinery ? Why not? Which perfonni 
the greatest labor, ten men who lift a weight with their handsi or one man who 
does the same with ten pulleys ? Why? 
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wind, or steam, save animal labor equal to the power it takes 
to keep theip in motion. 

406. Five Mechanical Powers in one M'lchine, — ^An engi- 
neer, it is said, for the purpose of drawing a ship out of the 
water to be repaired, combined the mechanical powers repre- 
sented by fig. 79, and perhaps no machine ever constructed 
gives greater force with so smaU a power. 

Fig. 79. 




It involves the lever a, wheel and axle ft, the .pulley c and 
d, the inclined plane d^ and the screw e. 

407. To estimate the force of this engine it is necessary to 
know the length of the lever, diameter <Jf the wheel, &c. 

Suppose then, the sizes of the different powers are as fol- 
lows, viz : 

Length of the lever a, 18 inches. 

Distance of the threads e, 1 inch. 

Diameter of the wheel ft, 4 feet. 

Diameter of the axle, 1 foot. 

Pulleys c and d, d fixed, . . ... . . 4 strings. 

Height of the plane d one-half its length, .2 

Suppose the man turns 'the lever a with the power equal 
to 100 pounds, the force on the ship would thus be found, for 
the different laws and rules referring to each mechanical 
power. 

1. One hundred pounds on the lever a, would 
become a force by means of the screw on the ^^.^ 
wheel ft of 11,309.76 

2. Diameter of wheel four times that of the axle, 4 

45,239.04 

3. The number of pulley strings, 4 

180,956.16 

4. Height of the inclined plane half its length, 2 

361,912.32 
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The force on the ship therefore would be equal to 861,912 
pounds, o. about 161 tons. 



HYDRO-STATICS. 



408. Hydrostatics is the science which treats of the weighty 
pressure^ and equilibrium of water, or other fluids when in a 
state of rest, 

409. Hydraulics is that part of the science of fluids which 
treats of water in motion, and the means of raising and con- 
ducting it in pipes, or otherwise, for all sorts of purposes. 

410. Th^ubject of water at rest, will first claim investi- 
gation, since the laws which regulate its motion will be bpst 
understood by first comprehending those which regulate its 
pressure. 

411. A fluid is a substance whose particles are easily moved 
among each other, as air and water, 

412. The air is called an elastic fluid, because it is easily 
compressed into a smaller bulk, and returns again to its origi- 
nal state when the pressure is removed. Water is called a 
n&n-elastic fluid, because it admits of little diminution of bulk 
under pressure. 

413. The non-elastic fluids are perhaps more proj^erfy 
called liquids, but both terms are employed ft signify us ater 
and other bodies possessing its mechanical properties. The 
term fluid, when applied to the air, has the word elastic be- 
fore it. 

414. One of the most obvious properties of fluids, is the 
facility with which they 3rield to the impressions of other 
bodies, and the rapidity with which they recover their form- 
er state, when the pressure is removed. The cause of this, 
is apparently the freedom with which their particles sHde 
over, or among each other ; their cohesive attraction being 
so slight as to be overcome by the least impression. On this 
want of cohesion among their particles seems to depend the 
pecuhar mechanical properties of these bodies. 

What are the fire mechanical powen employed in fig. 79 ? Point out on the 
cut the place of each power. What ia hydn»tatics ? How does hydraoliea 
differ from hydrostatics ? What is a fluid ? What is an elastic fluid T Why it 
air c^led an elastic fluid ? What substances are called liquids 7 What b 
one of the most obvious properties of liquids ? On what do the peculiar ms 
ehanical properties of fluids depend t 
9* 
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415. In solids, there is such a connection between the par- 
ticles^ that if one part moves, the other part must move also 
But m fluids, one portion of the mass may be in motion, 
while the other is at rest. In solids, the pressure is alwaj*^ 
downwards, or towards the centre of the earth's gravity ; 
but in fluids, the particles seem to act on each other as 
wedges, and hence, when confined, the pressure is sideways, 
and even upwards, as well as downwards. 

416. Water has commonly been called a non- Fig. so 
elastic substance, but it is found that under great 
pressure its volume is diminished, and hence it is 
proved to be elastic. The most decisive experi- 
ments on this subject were made within a few 
years by Mr. Perkms. 

417. These experiments were made by meiuui 
of a hollow cylinder, flg. 80, which was closed at 
the bottom, and made water tight at the top, by 
a cap, screwed on. Through this cap, at a, 
passed the rod b, which was flve-sixteenths of an 
inch in diameter. The rod was so nicely fitted 
to the cap, as also to be writer tight Around the* 
rod at c, there was placed a flexible ring, which 
could be easily pushed up or down, but fitted so closely as 
to remain on any part where it was placed. 

418. A cannon of sufficient size to receive this cylinder, 
wb'ch was three inches in diameter, was furnished with a 
stnng cap aift forcing piunp, and set vertically into the 
ground. The cannon and cylinder were next filled with 
water, and the cylinder, with its rod drawn out, and the ring 
placed down to the cap, as in the figure, was plunged into 
the cannon. The water in the cannon was then subjected 
to an immense pressure by means of the forcing pump, after 
which, on examination of the apparatus, it was found that 
the ring c, instead of being where it was placed, was eight 
inches up the rod. The water in the cylinder being com- 
pressed into a smaller space, by the pressure of that in the 
cannon, the rod was driven in, while under pressure, but was 
forced out again by the expansion of the water, when the 
pressure was removed. Thus, the ring on the rod would 

• mdicate the distance to which it had been forced in, during 
the greatest pre<tsure 

In what respect does the pressure of a fluid differ from that of a solid ? Is 
water an elasti«» or a non-elastic fluid t Describe fig. 80, and show how water 
was fiound to be elastic 7 
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419. This experiment proved that water^ under the pres- 
sure of one thousand atmospheres, that is, the weight of 
15,000 poimds to the square inch, Was reduced in bulk about 
one part in 24. 

So shght a degree of elasticity under such immense pres- 
sure, is not appreciable under ordinary circumstances, and 
therefore in practice, or in common experiments on this fluid, 
water is considered as non-elastia 

EQUAL PRESSURE OF WATER. 

• 

420. The particles of water, and other fluids y when confined^ 
press on the vessel which eonf,r es them, in all directions, both 
upwards, downwards, and siaev ays. 

From this property of flu.ds, together witlr their weight 
or gravity, very unexpected and surprising effects are pro- 
duced. 

421. The effect of this property, which we shall first ex- 
Eumine, is, that a quantity of water, however small, will bal- 
ance another quantity, however large. Such a proposition 
at first thought might seem very improbable. But on exam- 
ination, we shall &ad that an experiment with a very simple 
apparatus will convince any one of its truth. Indeed, we 
every day see this principle established by actual experiment, 
as will be seen directly. 

422. Fig. 81 represents a common Fig. 81. 
coffee-pot, supposed to be filled up to 
the dotted line a, with a decoction of 
coffee, or any other liquid. The coffee, 
we know, stands exactly at the same 
height, both in the body of the pot, and 
in its spout Therefore, the small 
quantity in the Spout, balances the large 
quantity in the pot, or presses with the 
same force downwards, as that in the body of the pot presses 
upwards, This is obviously true, otherwise, the large quan- 
tity would sink below the dotted line, while that in the spout 
would rise above it, and run over. 

423. The same principle is more strikingly illustrated by 
fig. 82. 




In what proportion docs the bulk of water diminish under a pressure of 
15,000 pounds to ihe square inch ? In common experimenu, is water consid- 
ered elaktic, or non-elastic ? When water is confined, in what direction does 
it press ? How does the experiment with the oolFee-pot show that a small 
quantity of liquid Will balanoe a lai|se one ? 
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Suppose the cistern a to be capable pig. 82. 

of holding one hundred gallons, and 
•iiio its bottom there be*fitted the tube 

6, bent, as seen in the figure, and capa- J^. ____J jj->l 

ble of containing one gallon. The 
top of the cistern, and that of the tube, 
being open, pour water into the tube 
at c, and it will rise up through the 
perpendicular bend into the cistern, 
and if the process be continued, the . 
cistern will be filled by pouring water 
into the tube. Now it is plain, that 
the gallon of water in the tube presses against the hun- 
dred gallons in the cistern, with a force equal to the pressure 
of the hundred gallons, otherwise, that in the tube would be 
forced upwards higher than that in the cistern, whereas, we 
find that the surfaces of both stand exactly at the same height. 

424. From these experiments we learn, Hhat the pressure 
ofajluid is not in proportion to its quantity, hut to its height, 
and that a large quantity of water in an open vessel, presses 
down with no more force than a small quantity of this same 
height:' 

425. Pressure equal in vessels of all sizes and shapes. — 
The size or shape of a vessel is of no consequence, for if a 
number of vessels, differing entirely firom each other in fig- 
ure, position, and capacity, have a communication made 
between them, and one be filled with water, the surface of 
the fluid, in all, will be at exactly the same elevation. If, 
therefore, the water stands at an equal height in all, the 
pressure in one must be just equal to that in another, and so 
equal to that in all the others. 

Fig. 83. 




426. To make this obvious, suppose a number of vessels, 
of different shapes and sizes, as represented by fig. 83, to 
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hare a communication between them, by means of a small 
tube, passing from the one to the other. If, now, one of 
these vessels be filled with water, or if water be poured into 
the tube a, all the other vessels will be filled at the same in- 
stant, up to the line b e. Therefore, the pressure of the 
water in o, balances that in 1, 2, 3, &c., while the pressure 
in each of these vessels is equal to that in the other, and so 
an equilibrium is produced throughout the whole series. . 

427. If an ounce of water be poured into the tube a, it will 
produce a pressure on the contents of all the other vessels, 
equal to the pressure of all the others on the tube ; for, if 
will force the water in all the other vessels to rise upwards 
to an equal height with that in the tube itself Hence, we 
must conclude, that the pressure in each vessel is not only 
equal to that in any of the others, but also that the pressure 
in any one is equal to that in all the others. 

428. From this we learn, that the shape or size of a ves- 
sol has no influence on the pressure of its hquid contents, 
but that the pressure of water is as its height, whether the 
quantity be great or small. We learn, also, that in no case 
will the weight of a quantity of liquid, however large, force 
another quantity, however small, above the level of its own 
surface. 

429. This is proved by other experiments ; for if, firom a 
pond situated on a mountain, water be conveyed in an inch 
tube to the valley, a hundred feet below, the water will rise 
just a hundred feet in the tube ; that is, exactly to the level 
of the surface of the pond. Thus the water in the pond, 
and that in the* tube, press equally against each other, and 
produce an exact equUibrium. 

Thus far we have considered the fluid as acting only in 
vessels with open mouths, and therefore at hberty to seek 
its balance, or equilibrium, by its own gravity. Its pressure, 
we have seen, is in proportion to its height, and not to itp 
bulk. 

430. Now, by other experiments, it is ascertained, that the 

Explain fig. 82, and show how the pressure in the tube it equal to the pres- 
sure m tlie cistern. What condusion, or general truth, is to be drawn from 
these experiments ? What difference does the shape or size of a ressel make 
in respect to the pressure of a fluid on its bottom ? Explain fig. 83, and show 
how the equilibrium is produced. Suppose an ounce of water be poured into 
the tube a, what will be its effect on the contento of the other vessels 7 WJiat 
conclusion is to be drawn fipom pouring the ounce of water into the tube a T 
What is the reason that a large quantity of water will not foice a smaH quan- 
tity abore its own lerel 7 Is the Ibice of witer in proportion to its teicht, or 
ha quantity 7 
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Fig. 8i. 
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A 



ptessure of a liquid is in propartiam to its heighi^ and tko i 
of Us hose. 

Suppose a vessel, ten feet high, 
and two feet in diameter, such as is 
represented at a, fig. 84, to be filled 
with water ; there would be a certain 
amount of pressure, at c, near the 
bottom. Let d represent another ves- 
sel, of the same diameter at the bot- 
tom, but only a foot high, and eloeed 
at the top. Now if a small tube, the 
fourth of an inch in diameter, be in- 
serted into the cover of ihe vessel d^ 
and this tube be carried to the height 
of the vessel a, and then the vessel 
and tube be filled with water, the 
pressure on the bottoms and sides of 
{)oth vessels to the same height will • 
be equal, and jets of water starting from d^ and c, will hare 
exactly the same force, and rise to the same height. 

431. This might at first seem improbable, but to convince 
ourselves of its truth, we have only to consider, that any im- 
pression made on one portion of the confined fluid in the 
vessel (/, is instantly communicated to the whole mass. 
Therefore, the water in the tube h presses with the same 
force on every other portion of the water in J, as it does on 
that small portion over which it stands. 

This principle is illustrated in a very strik- 
ing manner, by the experiment, which has 
often been made, of bursting the strongest 
wine cask with a few ounces of water. 

432. Suppose a, fig. 85, to be such a cask, 
already filled with water, and suppose the 
tube 6, thirty feet high, to be screwed, water 
tight, into its head. When water is poured 
into the tube, so as to fill it gradually^ the 
cask will show increasing signs of pressure, 
by emitting the water through the pores of 
the wood, and between the joints; and, 
finally, as the tube is filled, the cask will 
burst asunder. 

433. The same apparatus will serve to 
illustrate the upward pressure of water ; for, 
if a small stop-cock be fitted to the upper 
nead, on turning this, when the tube is filled, 



Fig. 85. 
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im a jet of water will spirt up with a force, and to a heighti 

that will astonish aU who never before saw such an experi* 
: ment. 

In theory, the water will spout to the samtf height with 
that which gives the pressure, but, in practice, it is found to 
fall short, in the following proportions : 

434. If theHube be twenty feet high, and the orifice for 
the jet half an inch in diameter, the water will spout nearly 
nineteen feet. If the tube be fifty feet high, the jet will rise 
upwards of forty feet, and if a hundred feet, it will rise above 
eighty feet. It is understood, in every case, that the tubes 
are to be kept fiill of water. 

The height of these jets show the astonishing effects that 
a small Quantity of fluid produces when pressing firom a 
perpendicular elevation. 

435. Hydrostatic Bellows. — ^An instrument called the hy- 
drostatic bellows, also shows, in a striking manner, the great 

' * force of a small quantity of water, pressing in a perpendic- 

ular direction. 
' 436. This instrument consists of two boards, connected 

together with strong leather, in the manner of tne conunon 
- bellows. It is then furnished with Fi«- W. 

- • a tube a, fig. 86, which communi- 

cates between the two boards. A 

-'- person standing on the upper board 

may raise himself up by pouring 
' water into the tube. If the tube n 

holds an 'ounce of water, and has 

'-* an area equal to a thousandth part 

f of the area of the top of the bellows, 

one ounce of water in the tube will 
balance a thousand oimces placed 
on the bellows. 

437. Hydraulic Press. — This prop- 
erty of water was applied by Mr. Bra- 
mah to the construction of his hy- 
draulic press. But instead of a high 
tube of water, which in most cases could not be so readily 




How is a small (juantity of water shown to press equal to a large quantity 
by fig. 84 ? Explain the reason why the pressure is as great at dL as at e. 
How is the same principle illustrated by fig. 85? How is the upward pressure 
of water illustrated by the same apparatus ? Under the pressure of a column 
of water twenty feet high, what will be the height of the jet? Under a 
pressure of a hundred feet, how high will it rise ? What is the hydrostali« 
beUowsT What property of water if this instrun^ift designed to show f 
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Fig. 87. 




obtained, he substituted a strong forcing piimp, and instead 
of the leather bellows, a metallic pfump barrel and piston. 

438. This arrangement 
will be understood by fig. 
87, where the pump barrel, 
a, bf is represented as divi- , 
ded lengthwise, in order to ^L 
show the inside. The pis- 
ton, c, is fitted so accurate- 
ly to the barrel, as to work 
up and down water tight ; 
both barrel and piston be- 
ing made of iron. The 
thing to be broken, or press- 
ed, is laid on the flat surface, i, there being above this, » 
strong frame to meet the pressure, not shown in the figure 
The small forcing pump, of which d is the piston, and k, the 
lever by which "it is worked, is also made of iron. 

439. Now, suppose the space between the small piston and 
the large one, at w, to be filled with water, then, on forcing 
-»own the small piston, d, there will be a pressure against 
the large pistoi^ c, the whole force of which will be in pro- 
portion as the aperture in which c works, is greater than 
that in which d works. If the piston, d, is half an inch in 
diameter, and the piston, c, one foot in diameter, then the 
pressure on c will be 576 times greater than that on' d. 
Therefore, if we suppose the pressure of the smaJl piston to 
be one ton, the large piston will be forced up against any 
resistance, with a pressure equal to the weight of 576 tons. 
It would be easy for a single man to give the pressure of a 
ton at d, by means of the lever, and, therefore, a man, with 
this engine, would be able to exert a force equal to the 
weight of near 600 tons. 

440. It is evident that the force to be obtained by thid 
principle, can only be Hmited by the strength of the materi- 
als of -vyhich the engine is made. Thus, if a pressure of two 
tons be given to a piston, the diameter of which is only a 
quarter of an inch, the force transmitted to the other piston, 
if three feet in diameter, would be upwards of 40,000 tons ; 
but such a force is much too great for the strength of any 
material with which we are acquainted. 

Explain fig. 87. Where is the piston? Which is the pump barrel, in whiflk 
it works ? In the hydrostatic press, what is the proportion between the pm 
nn prtm fa^ 1km tniall pialon. and ikm fere* exerted <m ^ large one T 
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441. A small quantity of w»ter, extending to a great ele- 
vation, would give the pressure above described, it being 
only for the sake of convenience, that the forcing pump ia 
'employed instead of a column of water. 

442. Rupture of a Mountain. -^Thexe is no doubt, but in the 
operations of nature, great etfects are sometimes produced 
among mountains, by a small quantity of water finding its 
way to a reservoir in the crevices of the rocks far beneath. 

Fig. 88. 




443. Suppose, in the interior of a mountain, at a, fig. 88, 
there should be a space of ten yards square, and an inch 
deep, filled with water, and closed up on all sideai; and sup- 
pose that, in the course of time, a small fissure, no moire than 
an inch in diameter, should be opened by the water, from the 
height of two hundred feet above, down to this httle reser- 
voir. The consequence might be, that the side of the moim- 
tain would burst asunder, for the pressure, under the circum- 
stances supposed, would be equal to the weight of five thou- 
sand tons. 

444. Pressure on vessels mth ohligue sides, — It is obvious, 
that in a vessel, the sides of which are every where perpen- 
dicular to each other, that the pressure on the bottom wiU be 
as the height, and that the pressure on the sides will every 
where be equal at an equal depth of the liquid. 

445. But it is not so obvious, that in a vessel having 
obHque sides, that is, diverging outwards firom the bottom, 
or converging from the bottom towards the top, in what 
manner the pressure will be sustained. 

What is the estimated force.which a man could give bjr one of these engines ? 
If the pressure of two tons be made on a piston of a quarter of an inch i^ 
diameter, what will* be the force transmittea to the other piston of three feet in 
diameter? Whstissaidof the pressure of water in the crerices of mountuna 
and its effeets ^ 

10 
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446. Now, the press^ire on the bottom of any vessel, no 
matter what the shape ma j*be, is equal to the height of the 
fluid, and the area of the bottom. 

447. Hence the pres- Fig- ^9. 
sure on the bottom of 
the vessel sloping out- 
wards, fig. 89, will be 
just equal to what it 
would be, were the sides 
perpendicular, and the 
same would be the case did the sides slope inwards instead 
of outwards. 

448. In a vessel of this shape, the sides sustain a pressure 
equal to the perpendicular height of the fluid, above any giv- 
en point. Thus, if the point 1 sustaih a pressure of one 
pound, 2, being twice as far below the surface, will have a 
pressmre equal to two pounds, and so in this proportion with 
respect to the other eight parts marked on the side of the 
vessel. 

449. On the contrary, did the sides of the vessel slope in- 
wards instead of outwards, as 
represented by fig, 90, still the 
same consequences would en- 
sue, that .is, the perpendicu- 
lar height, in both cases, would 
make the pressure equal. For 
although, in the latter case, 
the perpendicular height is not 

above the point pressed upon, still the same effect is produced 
by the pressure of the fluid in the direction perpendicular to 
the plane of the side, and since fluids press equally in all di- 
rections, this pressure is just the same as though it were per- 
pendicularly above the point pressed upon, as in the direction- 
of the dotted lines. 

450. To show that this is the case, we will suppose that 
P, fig. 87, is a particle of the Uquid at the same depth below 
the surface as the division marked 5 on the side of the ves- 
sel ; this particle is evidently pressed downwards by the in- 
cumbent weight of the colimm of fluid P, a. But since fluids 
press equally in all directions, this particle must be pressed 




What is the pressare on the bottom of a vessel containing a flnid equal 
jo 7 Suppose die sides of the ressel slope outwards, what effect does this 
produce on the pressure ? 
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upwards and sideways with the same force that it is pressed 
downwards, and, therefore, must be pressed from P towards 
the side of the vessel, marked 5, with the same force that it 
would be if the pressure was perpendicular above that part of 
the vessel. 

451. From all that has been stated, we learn, that if the 
sides of the vessels, 86 and 87, be equally inclined, though 
in contrary directions to their bottoms, and the vessels be 
filled with equal depths of water, the sides being of equal di- 
mensions, will be pressed equally, though the actual .quantity 
of fluid in each, be quite different from each other. 

WATER LEVEL. 

452. We have seen, that in whatever situation water is 
placed, it always tends to seek a level Thus, if several ves- 
sels communicating with each other be filled with water, the 
fluid will be at the same height in all, and the level will be 
indicated by a straight line drawn through all the vessels, as 
in fig. 80. 

It is on the principle of this tendency, that the little instru- 
ment called the water level is constructed. 

453. The form of this Tig. 91. 
instrument is represent- 
ed by fig. 91. . It con- 
sists of a tube, a, h, with 




its two ends turned at 
right-angles, and left 
open. Into one of the 
ends is poured water or mercury, until the fluid rises a httle 
in the angles of the tube. On the surface of the fliiid, at each 
end, are then placed small floats, carrying upright frames, 
across which are drawn small wires or hairs, as seen at e 
and d. These hairs are called the sights, and are across the 
line of the tube. 

454. It is obvious that this instrument will always indi- 
cate a level, when the floats ar6 at the same height, in re- 
spect to each other, and not in respect to their comparative 
heights in the ends of the tube, for if one end of the instru- 
ment be held lower than the other, still the floats must al- 



How is it shown that the pressure of the fluid at 5, is equal to what it would 
have been had the liquid been perpendicular abore that point ? On what prin- 
ciple is the water-lerel constructed ? Describe the manner in which Um lerel 
with sights is used, and the reason why the floato will always be at thA r - 
hei^tf 
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wa3r8 be at the same height. To tise this level, therefoi^,*we 
have only to bring the two sights, so that one will range with 
the other ; and on placing the eye at c, and looking towards 
J, this is determin^ in a moment. 

This level is indispensable in the construction of canals 
and aqueducts, since the engineer depends entirely on it, to 
ascertain whether the water can be carried over a given hill 
or mountain. 

455. The common spirit level *^»g- ^• 
consists of a glass tube, fig. 92, 
filled with spirit of wine, excepting 
a small space in which there is left 
a bubble of air. lliis bubble, when 
the instrument is laid on a level surface, will be exactly m 
the middle of the tube, and therefore to adjust a level, it is 
only necessary to bring the bubble to this position. 

The glass tube is inclosed in a brass case, which is cut 
out on the upper side, so that the bubble may be seen, as 
represented in the figure. 

456. This instrument is employed by builders to level 
their work, and is highly convenient for that purpose, since 
it is only necessary to lay it on a beam to try its level. 

457. Improved Water Level. — ^In this edition we add the 
figure and description of a more complete water level than 
that seen at fig. 92. 

458. Let A, fig. Fig. 93 
93, be a straight ^ 

glass tube, having j4i^-" \ — 

two legs, or two [p 

other glass tubes, I 

rising from each wfef 

end at right-angles. lUj IHHI 

Let the tube A, H^""' * nl 

and a part of the B A IB 

legs, be filled with ^^^^^^^a^^sHK^j^^ 

mercury or some 

other Hquid, and ^4 ^^^ 

on the surfaces, a R ■¥■ ' 

h, of the Hquid, let IBP Sfli 
floats be placed ¥ | 

carrying upright | | 

wires, to the ends 

What is the use of the level t Deaciibe the oommon ^irit lerel, and tke 
method of UMnf it. 
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of ^rhich are attached sights at 1, 2. These sights are rep 
resented by 3, 4, and consist of two fine threads, or hairs, 
stretched at right-angles across a square, and are placed ai 
right-angles to the length of the instrument. 

459. They are so a^usted that the point where the hairs 
intersect each other, shall be at equal heights above the 
floats. This adjustment may be made in the following 
manner : 

460. Let the eye be placed behind one of the sights, look- 
ing through it at the other, so as to make the points, whei^ 
the hairs intersect, cover each other, and let some distant 
object, covered by this point, be observed. Then let the in- 
strument be reversed, and let the points of intersection of the 
hairs be viewed in the same way, so as to cover each other. 
If they are observed to cover the same distant object as be- 
fore, they will be of equal heights above the surfaces of the 
liquid. But, if the same distant points be not observed in 
the direction of these points, then one or the other of the 
sights must be raised or lowered, by an adjustment provided 
for that purpose, until the points, of intersection be brought 
to correspond. These points will then be properly adjusted, 
and the fine passing through them will be exactly horizontal. 
All points seen in the direction of the sights wiU be on the 
level of the instrument 

461. The principles on which this adjustment depends are 
easily explained : if the intersections of the hairs be at the 
same distance from the floats, the line joining those intersec- 
tions will evidently be parallel to the fines joining the sur- 
faces a, i, of the fiquid, and will therefore be level. But if 
one of these points be more distant from the floats than the 
other, the line joining the intersections will point upwards 
if viewed from the lower sight, and downwards if viewed 
from the higher one. 

462. The accuracy of the results of this instrument, will 
be greatly increased by lengthening the tube A. 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY 

463. If a tumbler he filled with water to the hrim^ and an 
egg, or any other heavy solid, he dropped into it, a quantity of 
the fluid, exactly equal to the size of the egg, or other solid, 
will he displaced^ and will flow over the side of the vessel. 
Bodies wluch sink in water, therefore, displace a quantity 
of the fluid equal. to their own bulks. ^ 

Explain by fig. 93, how an exact line may be obtained by adjosting the ^'^Vhs. 
10» 
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4t>4. Now, it is founil by experhb^t, that whea- any 
solid substance sinks in water, it loses, while in the fluid, a 
portion of its weight, just equal to the weight of the bulk of 
water which it displaces. This b readily made evident by 
experiment 

465. Take a piece of ^'^^ 
ivory, or any other sub- 
stance that will sink in 
water, and weigh it ac- 

9^urately in the usual 
manner; then suspend it 
by a thread, or hair, in 
the empty cup a, fig. 94, 
and then balance it, as 
shown in the figure. — 
Now pour water into the 
cup, and it will be foimd 
that the suspended body will lose a part of its weight, so that 
a certain number of grains must be taken from the opposite 
scale, in order to make the. scales balance as before the water 
was poured in. The number of grains taken from the oppo- 
site scale, show the weight of a quantity of water equal to 
the bulk of the body so suspended. 

466. It is on the principle, that li^es weigh less in the 
water than they do when weighed out of it, or in the air, 
that water becomes the me£ins of ascertaining their specific 
gravities, for it is by comparing the weight of a body in the 
water, with what it weighs out of it, that its specific gravity 
is determined. * 

467. Thus, suppose a cubic inch of gold weighs 19 ounces, 
and on being weighed in water, weighs only 18 ounces, or 
loses a nineteenth part of its weight, it will prove "that gold, 
bulk for bulk, is nineteen times heavier than water, and thus 
19 would be the specific gravity of gold. And so if a cube 
of copper weigh 9 ounces in the air, and only 8 ounces in 
the water, then copper, bulk for bulk, is 9 times as heavy as 
water, and therefore has a specific gravity of 9. 

468. If the body weighs less, bulk for bulk, than water, 
it is obvious that it will not sink in it, and therefore weights 
must be added to the lighter body, to ascertain how much 
less it w^hs than water. 

When a ^d is weighed in water, why does it lose a part of its weight! 
How mach less will a cubic inch of any substance weigh in water than in air f 
How is tt proved hy fig. 94, that a body weighs less in water Chan in airt 
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The specific gravity of a body, then, is merely its weight, 
compared with the same bul^ of water ; and water is tlius 
made the standard by which the weights of all other bodies 
are compared. 

469. How to take the Specific Gravity. — To take the spe- 
cific gravity of a solid which sinks in water, first weigh the 
body in the usual manner, and note down the number of 
grains it weighs. Then, with a hair^ or fine thread, suspend 
it from the bottom of the scale-dish, m a vessel of water, as 
represented by fig. 94. As it weighs less in water, weights 
must be added to the side of the scale where the body is sus- 
pended, until they exactly balance each other. Next, note 
down the number of grains so added,- and* they will show the 
difference between the weight of the body in air, and in water. 

It is obvious, that the greater the specific gravity of the 
body, the less, comparatively, will be this difference, because 
each body displaces only its own bulk of water, and some 
bodies of the same bulk will weigh many times as much as 
others. 

470. For example, we will suppose that a piece of platina, 
weighing 22 ounces, will displace an oimce of water, while 
a piece of silver, weighing 22 ounces, will displace two 
ounces of water. The platina, therefore, when suspended as 
above described^ will require one ounce to make the scsdes 
balance, while the same weight of silver will require two 
ounces for the same purpose. The platina, therefore, bulk 
for bulk, will weigh twice as much as the silver, and will 
have twice as much specific gravity. 

Having noted down the dSerence betweftn the weight of 
the body in air and in water, as above explained, the specific 
gravity is found by dividing the weight in air, by the loss in 
water. The greater the loss, therefore, the less will be the 
specific gravity, the bulk being the same. 

Thus, in the above example, 22 ounces of platina was 
supposed to lose one ounce in water, while 22 ounces of sil- 
ver lost two ounces in water. Now 22, divided by 1, the 
loss of the platina, is 22 ; and 22 divided by 2, the loss in the 
silver, is 11. So that the specific gravity of platina is 22, 
while that of silver is 1 1. The specific gravities of these 
metals are, however, a little less than here estimated. [For 
other methods of taking specific gravity, see^ Chemistry.] 

What is the specific gravity of a body? How are the specific^ gnmtns of 
■olid bodies taken 7 Why does a heavy body weigh comparatively less in the 
water than ali^ one 7 
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HYDROMETER. 

471. The hydrometer is an instrument, hy which the specific 
gravttxes of fluids ate ascertained, hy the depth to which the 
instrument sinks below their surfaces. 

Suppose a cubic inch of lead loses, when weighed in wa- 
ter, 253 grains, and when weighed in alcohol, only 209 grains, 
then, according to the principle already recited, a cubic inch 
of water actually weighs 253, and a cubic inch of alcohol 
209 grains, for when a body is weighed in a fluid, it loses 
just the weight of the fluid it displaces. 

472. Water, as we have already seen, (466,) is the stand- 
ard by which the weights of other bodies are compared, and 
by ascertaining what a given bulk of any substance wwghs 
in water, and then what it weighs in any other fluid, the 
comparative weight of water and this fluid will be known. 
For if, as in the above example, a certain bulk of water 
weighs 253 grains, and the same bulk of alcohdl only 209 
grains, then alcohol has a specific gravity nearly one fourth 
less than water. 

It is on this principle that the hydrometer is constructed. 
It is composed of a hollow ball of glass, or metal, with a 
graduated scale rising from its upper part, and a weight op 
its under part, which serves to balance it in the fluid. 

Such an instrument is represented by fig. F»g- 95. 

95, of which b is the graduated scale, and 
a the weight, the hollow ball being between 
them. 

473. To prepare this instrument for use, 
weights, in grains, or half grains, are put 
into the little^ball a, until the scale is car- 
ried down, so that a certain mark on it co- 
incides exactly with (he surface of the wa- 
ter. This mark, then, becomes the stand- 
ard of comparison between water and any 
other liquid, in which the hydrometer is 
placed. If plunged into a fluid lighter than 
water, it will sink below the mark, and 
consequently the fluid will rise higher on 

Having taken the difference between ike weight of body in air and in water 
by what rule is its specific gravity found ? Give the example stated, and show/ 
bow the differeiTce between the specific gravities of platina and silver is ascer 
tained. What is the hydrometer? Suppose a cubic inch of anv substance 
wei^ 253 grains less in water than in air, what is the actual weight of a cu< 
Die inch of water? On what principle is the hydrometer founded ? How ia 
his inBtruznent formed 7 Hpw is the hydrometer prepared for ua«7 
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the scale. ][f the fluid is heavier than water, the scale will 
rise above the surface in proportion, and thus it is ascertained 
in a moment, whether any fluid has a greater or less speciflc 
gravity than water. 

To know precisely how much the fluid varies from the 
standard^ the scale is marked oflf into degrees, which indi- 
cate grains by weight, so that it is ascertained, very exactly, 
how much the specific gravity of one fluid differs from that 
of another. 

474. Water being the standard by which the weights of 
other substances are compared, it is placed as the unit, or 
point of comparison, and is therefore 1, 10, 100, or 1000, the 
ciphers .being added whenever there are fractional parts ex- 
pressing the specific gravity of the body. It is always un- 
derstood, therefore, that the specific gravity of water is 1, 
and when it is said a body has a specific gravity of 2, it is 
only meant that such a body is, -bulk for bulk, twice as 
heavy as water. If the substance is hghter than water, it 
has a specific gravity of 0, with a fractional part. Thus 
alcohol has a specific gravity of 0,809, that is, 809, water 
being 1000. 

By means of this instrum nt, it can be told with great ac- 
curacy, how much water haj been added to spirits, for the 
greater the quantity of water, the higher will {he scale rise 
above the surface. 

The adulteration of milk with water, can also be readily 
detected with it, for as new milk has a specific gravity of 
1032, water being 1000, a very small quanti^ of water mix- 
ed with it would be indicated by the instrument. 

THE SYPHON. 

475. Take a tube, bent like the letter U, and naving filled 
it with water, place a finger on each end, and in this state 
plunge one of the ends into a vessel of water, so that the end 
in the water shall be a little the highest,.then remove the fin- 
gers, and the liquid will "flow out, and continue to do so, un- 
til the vessel is exhausted. 

A tube acting in this manner, is called a syphon^ and ib 
represented by fig. 96. The reason why the water flows 

How is it known by this instrument, whether the fluid is lighter or heavier 
than water? What is the standard by which the weights of other bodies are 
compared? What is the specific gravity of water ? when it is said that the 
specific gravity of a body is 2, or 4, what meaning is intended to be conveyed? 
Alcohol MIS a specific gravity of 809 ; what, in reference to this, is the specific 
gravity of water ? In what manner is a syphon made ? 
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froth the end of the tube a, and, 

consequeDtly, ascends through 

the other part, is, that there is a 

greater weight of the fluid from 

i to a, than from c to ^, because 

the perpendicular height from b 

to a is the greatest. The weight 

of the water from 6 to a falling 

downwards, by its gravity, tends 

to form a vacuum, or void space, 

in that leg of the tube ; but the 

pressure of the atmosphere on the 

water in the vessel, constantly forces the fluid up the othei 

leg of the tube, to fill the void space, and thus the stream is 

continued as long as any water remains in the vessel. 

476. Intermitting Springs. — The action of the syphon de- 
pends upon the same principle as the action of the piunp, 
namely, the pressure of the atmosphere, and therefore its ex- 
planation properly belongs to Pneumatics. It is introduced 
here merely for the purpose of illustrating the phenomena of 
intermitting springs; a subject which belongs to Hydro- 
statics. 

Some springs, situated on the sides of the mountains, flow 
for a while with great violence, and then cease entirely. After 
a time, they begin to flow again, and then suddenly stop, as 
before. These are called intermitting springs. Among ig- 
norant and superstitious people, these strange appearances 
have been attributed to witchcraft, or the influence of some 
supernatural power. But an acquaintance with the laws of 
nature will dissipate such ill founded opinions, by showing 
that they owettheir peculiarities to nothing more than natural 
syphons, existing in the mountains from whence the water 
flows. 

477. Fig. 97 is the section of a mountain and spring, 
showing how the principle of the syphon operates to produce 
the efiect described. Suppose there is a crevice, or hollow 
in the rock from a to b, and a narrow fissure leading from it, 
in the form of the syphon, b c. The water, firom the rills /e, 
filling the hollow, up to the line a d, it will then discharge 
itself through the syphon, and continue to run until the wa- 

Explain the reason why the water ascends through one leg of the sjrphon, 
and descends tluoagh the other. What is an intermittent spring ? How is the 
phenomenon c^the intermittent spring exphuned ? Explain fig. 97, and show 
the reason why such a spring will flow, and cease to flow, alternately 7 
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ter is exhausted down to the leg of the syphon b, when it 
will cease. Then the water from the rills continuing to run 
until the hollow is again filled up toj^he same line, the sy- 
phon again begins to act, and again discharges the contents 
of the reservoir as before, and thus the springy, at one moment, 
flows with great violence, and the next moment ceases entirely. 

Fig. 97. 




The hollow, above the line a d^ is supposed not to be filled 
with the water at all, since the syphon begins to act when 
ever the fluid rises up to the bend d. 

During the dry seasons of the year, it is obvious, that such 
a spring would cease to flow entirely, and would begin again 
only when the water from the mountain filled the cavity 
through the rills. 

Such springs, although not very common, exist in various 
parts of the world. Dr. Atwell has described one in the 
Philosophical Transactions, which he examined in Devon- 
shire, in England. The people in the neighborhood, as 
usual, ascrib^ its actions to some sort of witchery, and ad- 
vised the doctor, in case it did not ebb and flow readily, 
when he and his friend were both present, that one of them 
should retire, and see what the spring would do, when only 
the other was present 



HYDRAULICS. 



478. It has been stated^ (408,) that Hydrostatics is that 
branch of Natural Philosophy, which treats o/* the weight, 
pressure, and equilibrium of fluids, and that Hydraulics has 
for its object, the investigation of the laws which regulate 
Huids in motion 
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frofti the end of the tube a, and, 

consequcDtly, ascends through 

ihe other part, is, that there is a 

greater weight of the fluid from 

6 to a, than from c to 6, because 

the perpendicular height from h 

to a is the greatest. The weight 

of the water from 6 to a falhng 

downwards, by its gravity, tends 

to form a vacuum, or void space, 

in that leg of the tube ; but the 

pressure of the atmosphere on the 

water in the vessel, constantly forces the 

leg of the tube, to fill the void space, and 

continued as long as any water remains ^ 

476. Intermitting Springs. — The acliox 
pends upon the same principle as the el 
namely, the pressure of the atmosphere, « 
planation properly belongs to Pneumatic 
here merely for the purpose of illustratin 
intermitting springs ; a subject which 
statics. 

Some springs, situated on the sides of 
for a while with great violence, and then. 
a time, they begin to flow again, and t 
before. These are called intermitting 
norant and superstitious people, thes 
have been attributed to witchcraft, or 
supernatural power. But an acquaii 
nature will dissipate such ill foundf 
that they owertheir peculiarities to nr 
syphons, existing in the mountain? 
flows. 

477. Fig. 97 is the section of 
showing how the prirrciple of the s 
the effect described. Suppose th« 
in the rock from a to b^ and a nar « 
in the form of the syphon, be, 1 
filling the hollow, up to the line 
itself through the syphon, and 

Explain the reason why the water 
and descends through the other. Wha 
phenomenon of the intermittent sprin 
the reason why such a spring will flo 
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483. If a vessel, fig. ' Fig. w. 
99, be filled with water, 
and three apertures be 
made in its sides at the 
points a, 6, and c, the 
fluid will be thrown out 
in jets, and will fall to- 
wards the earth, in the 
curved Unes, a, ^, and c. 
The reason why these 
curves differ in shape, 
is, that the'fluid is acted 
on by two forces, name- 
ly, the pressure of the water above the jet, which produces 
its velocity forward, and the aclion of gravity, which impels 
it downward. It therefore obeys the same laws that soHds 
do when projected forward, and falls down in curved lines, 
the shapes of which depend on their relative velocities. 

The quantity of wafer discharged, being in proportion to 
the pressure, that discharged firom each orifice will differ in 
quantity, according to the height of the water above it. 

484. It is found, however, that the velocity with which a 
vessel discharges its contents, does not depend entirely on 
the pressure, but in part on the kind of orifice through which 
the liquid flows. It might be expected, for instance, that a 
tin vessel of a given capacity, with an orifice of, say an inch 
in diameter through its side, would part with its contents 
sooner tha;i another of the same capacity and orifice, whose 
side was an inch or two thick, since the friction through the 
tin might be considered much less than that presented by 
the other orifice. But it has been found, by experiment, 
that the tir vessel does not part with its contents so soon as 
another v .isel, of the same height and size of orifice, from 
which the water flowed through a short pipe. And, on 
varying the length of these pipes, it is found that the most 
rapid discharge, other circumstances being equal, is through 
a pipe, whose length is twice the diameter of its orifice. 
Such an aperture discharged 82 quarts, in the same time 



Why do the lines described b^he jets from the vestal, fig. 99, differ in 
shape? What two forces act upol^e fluid as it is dischareed, and how do 
these forces produce a curved line ? Doear the velocity with wnich a fluid is 
discharged, depend entirely on the pressure ? What circiunstance, besides 
pressure, facihtates the discharge of water from an orifice * In a tube dis 
charging water with the greatest velocity, what is the proporUon between ito 
diameter and its length T 

tl 
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thai another vessel of tin, '^thout the pipe, discharged 62 
quarts. 

ITjs surprising difference is accounted for, by supposing 
that tlie cross currents, made by the rushing of the water 
from different directions towards the orifice, mutually inter- 
fere with each other, by which the whole is broken, and 
thrown into confusion by the sharp edge of the tin, and 
hence the water issues in the form of spray, or of a screw, 
from such an orifice. A short pipe seems to correct this 
contention among opposing currents, and to smooth the pas- 
sage of the whole, and heiice we may observe, that from 
such a pipe, the stream is round and well defined. 

485. Proportion bettoeen the pressure and the velocity of 
discharge. — If a small orifice Ije^ made in the side of a vessel 
filled with any liquid, the liquid will flow out with a force 
and velocity equal to the pressure which the liquid before 
exerted on that portion of the side of the vessel before the 
orifice was made. 

Now, as the pressure of fluids is as their heights, it fol- 
lows, as above stated, that if several such orifices are made, 
the lowest will discharge the greatest, while the highest will 
discharge the least quantity of the fluid. 

486. The velocity of discharge, in the several orifices of 
such a vessel, will show a remaskable coincidence between 
the ratio of increase in the quantity of liquid, and the in- 
creased velocity of a falling body. 

Thus, if the tall vessel, f^. 100, of 
equal dimensions throughout, be filled 
with the water, apd a small orifice be 
made at one inch firom the top, or below 
the surface, as at 1 ; and another at 2, 
4 inches below this; another at 9 
mches ; a fourth at 16 inches ; and a 
fifth at 25 inches ; then the velocities of 
discliarge, firom these several orifices, 
will be in proportion of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

To express this more obviously we 
will place the expressions of the several 
velocities in the upper Une of the follow- 
ing table, theiiower numbers, ^pres- 
ponding, expressing the depths oi the 
several orifices. 



Fig. 100. 




Velocity, 
Depth, 



21 3 I 41 51 61 7 
4 I 9 16 25 J.6 49 
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187. Thus it appears, that to produce a twofold velocity 
a fourfold height is necessary. To obtain a threefold ve- 
locity of discharge, a ninefold height is required, and for a 
fourfold velocity, sixteen times the height is necessary, and 
so in this proportion, as shown by the table. (See 86.) 

488. To apply this law to the motion of falling bodies, it 
appears that if a body were allowed to fall freely from the 
surface of the water downwards, being unobstructed by the 
fluid, it would, on arriving at each of the orifices, have ve- 
locities proportional to those of the water discharged at the 
said orifices respectively. Thus, whatever velocity it would 
have acquired on arriving at 1, the first orifiq|B,it would have 
doubled that velocity on arriving at 2, the sec<Hid orifice, 
trebled it on arriving at the third orifice, and so on with 
respect to the others. (See 90.) 

489. In order to estabHsh the remarkable fact, that the 
velocity with which a liquid spouts from an orifice in a ves- 
sel, is equal to the velocity which a body would acquire in 
falling unobstructed from the surface of the Hquid to the 
depth of the orifice, it is only necessary to prove the truth of 
the principle in any one particular case. 

490. Now it is manifestly true, if the orifices be presented 
downwards, and the column of fluid over it be of small 
height, then this indefinitely small column will drop out of 
the orifice by the mere effect of its own weight, and, there- 
fore, with the same velocity as any other falling body ; but 
as fluids transmit pressure in all directions, the same effect 
will be produced, whatever may be the direction of the orifice. 
Hence, if this principle be true, then the direction and size of 
the orifice can make no difference in the result, so that the 
{>rinciple above explained, follows as an incontrovertible fact 

FRICTION BETWEEN SOLIDS AND FLUIDS. 

491. The rapidity with which water flows through pipes 
of the same diameter, is foimd to depend much on the nature 
of their internal surfaces. Thus a lead pipe, with a smooth 

aperture, under the same circumstances, will convey much 

« 

What is the4)roportion between the quantity of fluid discharged through an 
orifice of tin and through a shoit lii^? What are the proportions between 
the velocities of dischai^e and the neights of the orifices, as above' explained? 
If in fig. 97, orifices are made at the distance of 1, 4, 9, 16 and 25 incnes fitmi 
the top, then in what ratio of velocity wijl the water be discharged ? How it 
it proved that the velocity of the spouting liauid is eaual to that of a falling 
body ? Suppose a lead and a glass tube, of tne same (fiameter, which wUl da 
iver the greatest quantity of Uquid in the same time ? 
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more water than one of wood, where the surface is rough, 
or beset with points. In pipes, even where the surface is 
as smooth as glass, there is still considerable friction, for in 
all cases, the water is found to pass more rapidly in the 
middle ot the stream than it does on the outside, where it 
rubs against the sides of the tube. 

The sudden turns, or angles of a pipe, are also found to 
be a considerable obstacle to the rapid conveyance of the 
water, for such angles throw the fluid into eddies or currents 
by which its velocity is arrested. 

In practice, therefore, sudden turns are generally avoided, 
and where it is necessary that the pipe should change its 
direction, it is done by means of as large a circle as con- 
venient. 

Where it is proposed to convey a certain quantity of 
water to a considerable distance in pipes, there will be a 
great disappointment in respect to the quantity actually de- 
Uvered, unless the engineer takes into accoimt the friction, 
and the turnings of the pipes, and makes large allowances 
for these circumstances. If the quantity to be actually 
delivered ought to fill a two-inch pipe,, one of three inches 
will not be too great an allowance, if the water is to be con- 
veyed to any considerable distance. 

In practice, it will he found that a pipe of two inches in 
diameter, one hundred feet long, will discharge about five 
times as much water as one of one inch in diameter of the 
same length, and under the same pressure. This difler^ice 
is accounted for, by supposing that both tubes retard the 
motion of the fluid, by friction, at equal distances from their 
inner surfaces, and consequently that the effect of this cause 
is much greater in proportion, in a small tube, than in a 
large one. 

492. The effect of friction in retarding the motion of 
fluids is perpetually illustrated in the flowing of rivers and 
brooks. Gn the side of a river, the water, especially 
where it is shallow, is nearly still, while in the middle of the 
stream it may run at the rate of five or six miles an hour. 
For the same reason, the water at the bottoms of rivers is 
much less rapid than at the surface. This is often proved 
^ 

Why will a glass tube deliver most ? What is sai4^of the sudden turnings 
of a tube, in retarding the motion of the fluid ? How much more water will a 
two inch tube of a hundred feet long discharge, than a one-inch tube of the 
same length ? How is this difference accounted for ? How do riven show 
the effect of friction in retarding the motion of their waters ? 
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by the oblique position of floating substances, which in still 
water would assume a vertical direction. 



493. Thus, suppose the stick of 
wood c, fig. 101, to be loaded at one 
end wi^ lead, of the same diameter 
as the wood, so as to make it stand 
upright in still water. In the current 
of a river, where the lower end nearly 
reaches the bottom, it will inchne as 
in the figure, because the water is 
more rapid towards the surface than 
at the bottom, and hence the tendency 
of the upper end to move faster than 
the lower one, gives it an inclination forward. 



Fig. 101 




MACHINES FOR RAISING WATER. 

494. The common pump, though a hydraulic machine, 
depends on the pressure of the atmosphere for its effect, and 
therefore its explanation comes properly under the article 
Pneumatics, where the consequences of atmospheric pressure 
will be illustrated. 

Such machines only as raise water without the asgistance 
of the atmosphere, come properly under the present article. 

495. Archimedes^ Screw. — Among these, one of the most 
curious, as well as ancient inachines, is the screw of ArcH" 
medeSy and which was invented by that celebrated philoso- 
pher, two hundred years before the Christian era, and then 
employed for raising water, and draining land in Egypt 



Fig. 102. 




Explain fig. 101. Who is said to have been the inventor of Aiehimete 
screw? When was this screw invented 7 Explain this machine, as rapre 
■ented in fig. 102, and show how the water ia elevated b^ turning it 

iir 
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496. It consists of a large tube, fig. 102, coiled round a 
shaft of wood to keep it in place, and give it support Both 
ends of the tube are open, the lower one being dipped into 
Uie water to be raised, and the upper one discharging it in 
an intermitting stream. The shaft turns on ^a support at 
each end, that at the upper end being seen at a, the lower 
one -being hid by the water. As the machine now stands, 
the lower bend of the screw is filled with water, since it is 
below the surface c, d. On turning it by the handle, from 
left to right, that part of the screw now filled with water will 
rise above the suiface c, J, and the water having no place 
to escape, falls into the next lowest part of the screw at e. 
At the next revolution, that portion which, during the last, 
was at e, will be elevated to g^ for the lowest bend will re- 
ceive another supply, which in the mean time will be trans- 
ferred to e, and thus, by, a continuance of this motion, the 
water is finally elevated to the discharging orifice p. 

This principle is readily illustrated by winding a piece of 
lead tube round a walking stick, and then turning the whole 
with one end in a dish of water, as shown in the figure. 

497. Theory of Archimedes^ Screw, — By the following cuts 
and explanations, the manner in which this machine acts 
will be understood. 

498. Suppose Fig. 103. 
the extremity 1, 
fig. 103, to be 
presented up- 
wards, as in the 
figure, the screw 
itself being in- 
clined as repre- 
sented. Then, 
firom ite pecuHar 
form and posi- 
tion, it is evident, 
that commencing at 1, the screw will descend until we ar- 
rive at a certain point 2 ; in proceeding from 2 to 3 it 
will ascend. Thus, 2 is a point so situated that the parts of 
the screw on both sides of it ascend, and therefore if any 
body, as a ball, were placed in the tube at 2, it could not 
move in either direction without ascending. Again, the 
point 3 is so situated, that the tube on each side of it de- 
How limy the principle of Archimedes screw be readily illustrated? Ez- 

pltia tlie manner in which a ball would ascend fig. 103, by taming the screw 
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scends ; and as we ^oceed we find another point 4, which, 
like 2, is so placed, that the tube on both sides of it ascends, 
and, therefore, a body placed at 4, could not move without 
ai^cending. In like manner, there is a series of other points 
along the tube,, from which it either descends or ascends, as 
is obvious by inspection. 

499. Now let us suppose a ball, less in size than the bore 
of the tube, so as to move freely in it, to be dropped in at 1. 
As the tube descen is from 1 to 2, the ball of course will de- 
scend down to 2, where it will remain at rest 

Next, suppose the ball to be fastened to the tube at 2, and 
suppose the screw to be turned nearly half round, so that the 
end 1 shall be turned downwards, and the point 2 brought 
nearly to the highest point of the curve 1, 2, 3. 

500. This movement of the spiral, it is evident, would 
change the positions of the ascending and descending parts, 
as represented by fig. 104. 

The ball, which we Fig. 104. 

supposed attached to 
the tube, is now nearly 
at the highest point at 
2, and if detached will 
descend down to 3, 
where it will rest. The 
point at which 2 was 
placed in the first posi- 
tion of the screw is 
marked by 6, in the sec- 
ond position. The ef- 
fect of turning the screw, 
therefore, will be to 
transfer the ball from the highest to the lowest point. An- 
other half turn of the screw will cause the ball to pass over 
another high point, and descend the declivity down to 5, in 
fig. 101, where it will again rest. 

501. It is unnecessary to explain the steps by which the 
ball would gain another point of elevation, since it is clear 
that by continuing the same process of action, and of reason- 
ing, it would be plain that the ball would be gradually trans- 
ferred from the lowest to the highest point of the screw. 

Now all that we have said with respect to the ball, would 
be equally true of a drop of water in the tube ; and, there- 
fore, if the extremity of the tube were immersed in water, so 
that the fluid, by its pressure or weight, be continually forced 
into the extremity of the screw, it would, by making it re 
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volve, be gradually carried along the ^iral to any height to 
which it might extend. 

502. It will, however, be seen, from the above explanation, 
that the tube must not be so elevated from the point of im- 
mersion, that the spirals will not descend from one point to 
another, in which case it is obvious that the machine will 
not act. If the tube be placed in a perpendicular position, 
the ball, instead of gaining an increased elevation by turning 
the screw, would descend to the groimd. A certain inclina- 
tion, therefore, depending on the course of the screw, must be 
given this machine, in order to ensure its action. 

503. Rope Machine. — Instead of this Fig. 105. 
method, water was sometimes raised 
by the ancients, by means of a rope, or 
bimdle of ropes, as shown at fig. 105. 

This mode illustrates in a very strik- 
ing manner, the force of friction be- 
tween a soUd and fluid, for it was by 
this force alone, that the water was 
supported and elevated. 

504. The large wheel a, is supposed 
to stand over the well, and b, a smaller 
wheel, is fixed in the water. The rope 
is extended between the two wheels, 
and rises cm one side in a peipendicu- 
lar direction. On turning the wheel 
by the crank J, the water is brought 

up by the fiiction of the rope, and falling into a reservoir a 
the bottom of the frame which supports the wheel, is dis- 
charged at the spout d. 

It is evident that the motion of the wheel, and consequently 
that of the rope, must be very rapid, in order to raise any 
considerable quantity of water by this method. But when 
the upward velocity of the rope is eight or ten feet per second, 
a large quantity of water may be elevated to a considerable 
height by this machine. 

505? Barker's Mill, — For the different modes of applying 
water as a power for driving mills, and other useful pur- 
poses, we must refer the reader to works on practical me- 
chanics. There is, however, one method of turning ma- 
chinery by water, invented by Dr. Barker, which is strictly 

What is said concerning the inclination of the tube, in order to insure its 
action? Explain in what manner water is raised by the machine represented 
bf fig. 105. 
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a philosophical, and at the same time a most curious inven- 
tion, and therefore is properly introduced here. 



Fig. 106. 



-^ 




506. This machine is called 
Barker's centrifugal milly and 
such parts of it as are neces- 
sary to understand the princi- 
ple on which it acts are repre- 
sented by hg. 106. 

The upright cylinder a, is a 
tube which has a funnel shap- 
ed mouth, for the admission 
of the stream of water from 
the pipe b. This tube is six 
or eigtit inches in diameter, 
and may be from ten to twenty 
feet long. The arms n and o, 
are also tubes communicating 
^eely with the upright one, 
from the opposite sides of 
which they proceed. The 
shaft d, is firmly fastened to 
the inside of the tube, openings 
at the same time bein^left for 

the water to pass to &e arms o and n. The lower part of 
the tube is solid, and turns on a point resting on a block of 
stone or iron, c. The arms are closed at their ends, near 
which are the orifices on the sides opposite to each other, so 
that the water spouting from them, will fly in opposite direc- 
tions. The stream from the pipe i, is regulated by a stop- 
cock, so as to keep the tube a constantly fiill without over- 
flowing. 

To set this engine in motion, suppose the upright tube to 
be filled with water, and the arms n and o to be given a 
shght impulse ; the pressure of the water from the perpen- 
diculgur column m the large tube will give the fluid the ve- 
locity of discharge at the ends of the arms proportionate to 
its height. The reaction that is produced between the air 
and the water, on the points behind the discharging dKfices, 
will continue, and increase the rotatory motion thus begun. 
After a few revolutions, the machine will receive an addi- 
tional impulse by the centrifugal force generated in the arms, 
and in consequence of this, a much more violent and rapia 



Whm is fig. 106 intended to reprsMBtf Deseribe due milL 
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diBcLarge of the water takes place, than would occur by thii 
pressure of that in the upright tube alone. The centrifugal 
force, and the force of the discharge thus acting at the same 
time, and each increasing the force of the other, this machine 
revolves with great velocity and proportionate power. The 
friction which it has to overcome, when cpmpared with that 
of other machines, is very slight, being chiefly at the point 
c, where the weight of the upright tube and its contents is 
sustained. 

By fixing a cog wheel to the shaft at d^ motion may be 
given to any kind of machinery required. 

507. Where the quantity of water is small, but its height 
considerable, this machine may be employed to great advan- 
tage, it being under such circumstances one of th^ most 
powerful engines ever invented. 

WATER WHEELS. 

508. All water wheels consist of a drum, or hollow cylin- 
der, revolving on an axis, while the diameter or exterior 
surface, is covered with float-boards, vanes, or cavities called 
buckets, upon which the water acts, first, to give motion to the 
wheel, and then to machinery. These wheeb are of three 
kinds, namely, the overshot, under-Mot, and breast wheels. 

509. Overshot Wheel, _. ,^ 
—This wheel of all oth- ^'^' ^^^ 
ers, gives the greatest 
power with the least 
quantity of water, and 
is, therefore, generally 
used when circumstan- 
ces will permit, or where 
there is a considerable 
fall, with a limited quan- 
tity of water. The 
over-shot wheel, fig. 
107, requires a fall equal 
to at least its own di- 
amet#, and it is cus- 
tomary to give it a 

greater leng& than other wheels, that the cells or buckeU 
may contain a large quantity of water, for it is by the weight 
and not the momentum of the fluid that this wheel is turned. 




Of what do all water wheels consist 7 How many kinds of 
itheref Whatiithechiefadrantageof the oror-sliol wheel? 
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510. In its construction, the drum, or circumference » 
made water-tight, and to this are fixed narrow troughs oi 
buckets, formed of iron, or boards, running the whole length 
of the drum. The water is conducted by a trough nearly 
level, and in width equal to the length of the wheel. It falk 
into the buckets on the top of the wheel, and hence the name 
over-shot. The buckets are so constructed as to retain the 
water until the wheel has made about one-third of a revolu- 
tion from the place of admission, when it escapes as from an 
inverted vessel, and the wheel ascends with empty buckets, 
while on the opposite side they are filled with water, and 
thus the revolution is perpetuated. This whole machine 
and its action are so plain and obvious as to require no par- 
ticular reference. 

511. From the experiments of Mr. Smeaton, it appears, 
that the fall and quantity of water, and the diameter of the 
wheel being the same, the over-shot will produce about 
double the effect of the under-shot wheel. 

512. Under-shot Wheel, Fig. 108. 
— This is so called be- 
cause the water passes 
undefy instead of oner the 
circumference, as in that 
above described. Hence 
it is moved by the mo- 
mentum, not the weight 
of the water. Its con- 
struction, as shown by 
fig. 108, is diflferent from 
the over-shot, since in- 
stead of tight buckets to 
retain the water, it has 
float-hoards standing like rays around the circumference. 
Thus constructed, this wheel moves equally well whether the 
water acts on one or the other side of the boards, and hence 
is employed for tide wheels* which turn in one direction when 
the tide is going out, and in the other when it is coming in. 

This wheel requires a rapid flow, and a large quantity of 
water, to give it an efficient motion. 




Is this wneei turned b^ the weight or momentum of the water T Describe 
its construction. What is said of the construction of the buckets? Circum 
stances being equal, how much greater power has the orer-shot than the under 
shot wheel? Where does the water pass in the under-shot wheel? WWai 
kind o» ibroe moves this wheel? What is a tide wheel ^ 
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1 1 3. Breast Wheel— I^ !«■ 

This wheel, in its con- 
fliruction, or rather in 
tJic application of the 
moving power, is be- 
tween the two wheels 
already described. In 
this the water, instead 
of passing over or en- 
tirely under the wheel, 
is delivered in the direc- 
tion of its centre, fig. 
109. This is one of the 
most common wheels, 
and is employed where there is not a sufficient fall for the 
construction of the over-shot kind. 

514. The breast wheel is moved partly by the weight, and 
partly by the momentum of the water. But notwithstanding 
this double force, this wheel is greatly inferior to the over- 
shot, in effect, not only because the lever power is dimin- 
ifched by the smaller diameter, but also on account. of the 
great waste of water which always attends the best con- 
structed wheels of this kind. 

515. General Remarks. — In order to allow any of the 
above wheels to act with freedom, and to their fullest power, 
it is absolutely necessary that the water which is discharged 
at the bottom of the wheeLshould have a wide and uninter- 
rupted passage to run a^^y, for whenever this is not the 
case it accumulates and forms a resistance to the action of 
the buckets or float-boards, and thus subtracts just so much 
from the velocity and power of the machine. 



PNEUMATICS. 



516. The term Pneumatics is derived from the Greek pneu- 
ma, which signifies breath, or air. It is that science which in- 
vestigates the mechanical properties of air, and other elastic 
fluids. 

How does the breast wheel differ from the over-shot and under-shot wheels ? 
Where does the water strike this wheel ? By what power is the breast wheel 
moved? Whv is this wheel inferior to the over-shot ? Wluit cautions are ne- 
cessary in order to permit any of the wheels described to {nroduce their fi^ 
tflfeota? What is pncumaticaf 
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Under the article Hydrostatics, {^^%) i^ ^^ stated that 
fluids were of two kinds, namely, elastic and non-elastie, and 
that air and the gases belon^^ to the first kind while water 
and other liquids belonged to the second. 

517. The atmosphere which surrounds the earthy and in 
which we live, and a portion of which we take mto our 
lungs at every breath, is called atr, while the artificial pro- 
ducts which possess the same mechanical properties, ate 
called gases. 

When, therefore, the word air is used in what follows, 
it will be understood to mean the atmosphere which we 
breathe. 

518. Every hollow, crevice, or pore, in solid bodies, not 
filled with a liquid, or some other substance, appears to be 
filled with air : tkus a.tube of any length, the bore of which 
is as small as it can be made, if kept open, will be filled with 
air ; and hence, when it is said that a vessel is filled with 
air, it is only meant that the vessel is in its ordinary state. 
Indeed, this fluid finds its way into the most minute pores of 
all substances, and cannot be expelled and kept out of any 
vessel, without the assistance of tlje air-pump, or some other 

iinechanical means. 

519. By the elasticity of air is meant its spring, or the force 
with which it re-acts, when ccHnpressed in a close vessel. It 
is chiefly in respect to its elasticity and lightness, that the 
mechanical properties of air differ from those of water, and 
other liquids. 

520. Elastic fluids differ from each other in respect to the 
permanency of the elastic property. Thus, steam is elastic 
only while Its heat is continued, and on cooling, returns 
again to the form of water. 

52 1 . Some of the gases, also, on being strongly compressed, 
lose their elasticity, and take the form of hquids. But air 
differs firom these, in being permanently elastic ; that is, if it 
be compressed with ever so much force, and retained under 
compression for any length of time, it does not therefore lose 
its elasticity, or disposition to regcdn its former bulk, but al- 
ways re-acts with a force in proportion to the power by which 
it is compressed. 

What is air? What it gas? What is meant when it is said that aressel is 
fiUed with airT Is there any difficulty in expelling the air iiom resselsf 
What is meant by the elasticity of air? How does air differ from steam and* 
some of the gases, in respect to its elasticity. ^ 



12 
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522. Compression hy Experiment. — Thus, if 
Uic strong tube, or barrel, fig. 1 10, be smooth, 
and equal on the inside, and there be &ted to 
it the solid piston, or plug a, so as lo work up 
and down air tight, by the handle by the air 
in the barrel may be compressed into a space 
a hundred times less than its usual bulk. In- 
deed, if the vessel be of sufl&cient strength, 
and the f(Mrce employed sufficiently great, its 
bulk may be lessened a thousand times, or in 
any proportion, according to the force employ- 
ed ; and if kept in this state for years, it will 
regain its former bulk the instant the pressure 
is removed. 

Thus, it is- a general principle in pneumat- 
ics, that air is compressible in proportion to the force em- 
ployed. 

523. Expansion of the Air, — On the contrary, when the 
usual pressure of the atmosphere is removed from a portion 
of air, it expands and occupies a space larger than before ; 
and it is found by experiment, that this expansion is in a ra- 
tio, as the removal of the*pressure is more or less complete^ 
Air also expands or increases in bulk, when heated. 

If the stop-cock c, fig. 1 10, be opened, the piston a may 
be pushed down with ease, because the air contained in the 
barrel will be forced out at the aperture. Suppose the piston 
to be pushed down to within an inch of the bottom, and then^ 
the stop-cock closed, so that no air can enter below it. Now, 
on drawing the piston up to the top of the barrel, the inch 
of air will expand and fill the whole space, and were this 
space a thousand times as large, it would still be filled with 
the expanded air, because the piston removes the pressure ot 
the external atmosphere from that within the barrel. 

It follows, therefore, that the space which a given portion 
of air occupies, depends entirely on circumstances. If it is 
under pressure, its bulk will be diminished in exact proportion ^ 
and as the pressure is removed, it will expand in proportion^ 
so as to occupy a thousand, or even a million times as much 
space as before. 



Does air lose its elastic force by being lon^ compressed ? In what propor- 
tion to the force emplc^ed is the balk of air lessened? In what proportion 
' will a quantity of air increase in bulk as the pressure is removed from it? 
How is this illustrated by fig. 110? On what circumstance, therefore, will the 
bulk of a giren portion of air depend f 
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524. A^nother property which air possesses is wmght, or 
gravity. This property, it is obvious, mu^ be slight, when 
compared with the weight of other bodies. But that air has 
a certain degree of gravity in conunon with other ponderous 
substances, is proved by direct experiment. Thus, if the air 
be pumped out of a close vessel, and then the vessel be ex- 
actly weighed, it will be found to weigh mcwre when the air 
is again admitted. 

525. Pressure of the Atmosphere. — It is, however, the 
jv^eight of the atmosphere which presses on every part of the 
earth's surface, and in which we hve and move, as in an 
ocean, that here particularly claims our attention. 

The pressure of the atmosphere may be easi- ^^- ^^^* 
ly shown by the tube and piston, fig. 111. 

Suppose there is an orifice to be opened or 
closed by the valve 6, as the piston a is moved 
up or down in its barrel. The valve being fas- 
tened by a hinge on the upper side, on pushing 
the piston down, it will open by the pressure of 
the air against it, and the air will make its es- 
cape. But when the piston is at the bottom of 
the barrel, on attempting to raise it again, to- 
wards the top, the valve is closed by the force 
of the external air acting upon it If, therefore, 
the piston be drawn up in this state, it must be 
against the pressure of the atmosphere, the 
whole weight of which, to an extent equal to the diameter of 
the piston, must be lifted, while there will remain a vacuimi 
or void space below it in the tube. If the piston be only 
three inches in diameter, it will require the full strength of a 
man to draw it to the top of the barrel, and when raised, if 
suddenly let go, it will be forced back again by the weight 
of the air, and will strike the bottom with great violence. 

526. Supposing the surface of a man to^ equal to 14| 
square feet, and allowing the pressure on each square inch 
to be 15 lbs., such a man would sustcdn a pressure on his 
whole surface equal to nearly 14 tons. 

527. Now, that it is the weight of the atmosphere which 
presses the piston down, is proved by the fact, that if its diame- 
ter be enlarged, a greater force, in exact proportion, will be 

How is it proved that air has weight? Explain in what manner the pressure 
of the atmosphere is shown by fig. 1 1 1. The force pressing on the piston, when 
drawn upward, is sometimes called suction. How is it proved that it is the 
weight of the atmosphere, instead of suction, which makes the piston ziae with 
difficulty! 
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^Mfuired to rane it. And further, if when the inston is 
Irawn to the top of the tuhe, a stop-cock, as at fig. 1 10, be 
)])ened, and the air admitted under it, the piston will not be 
orced down in the least, because then the air will press as 
Tiuch on the under, as on the upper side of the piston. 

/>28. By accurate experiments, an account of which it is 
lot necessary here to detail, it is found that the weight of 
'Ja.0 atmosphere on every inch square of the surface of the 
3arth is equal to fifteen pounds. If, then, a piston working 
adr tight in a barrel, be drawn up from its bottom, the force 
3mployed, besides the friction, will be just equal to that re- 
quired to lift the same piston, under ordinary circumstances, 
with a weight laid on it equal to fifteen pounds for every 
aquare inch of surface. 

529. The number of square inches in the surface of a pis- 
ton of a foot in diameter, is 1 13. This being multipHed by 
the weight of the air on each inch, which being 15 pounds, 
is equal to 1695 pounds. Thus tne air constantly presses 
on every surface, which is equal to the dimensions of a circle 
one foot in diameter, with a weight of 1695 pounds. 



AIR PUMP. 

530. The air pump is an engine by which the air can he 
pumped out of a vessel^ or withdrawn from it. The vessel so 
exhausted, is called a receiver, and the space thus left in the 
vessel, afier withdrawing the air, is called a vacuum. 

The principles on w^ch the air pimip is constructed are rea- 
dily understood, and are the same in all instruments of this 
kind, though the form of the instrument itself is often. con 
siderably modified. 

531. The general principles 
of its construction will be com- 
prehended by, an explanation 
of fig. 112. In this figure let 
^ be a glass vessel, or receiver, 
closed at the top, and open at 
the bottom, standing on a per- 
fectly smooth surface, which is 
called the plate of the air pump. 
Through the plate is an aperture, 
a, which communicates with the 
inside of the receiver, and the 
barrel of the pimip. The piston 
rod, />, works air tight through 
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the stuffed collar, e, and the piston hiao moves air tight 
through the barrel. At the extremity of the barrel, there is 
a valve e, which opens outwards, and is closed with a spring. 

532. Now suppose the piston to be drawn up to c, it will 
then leave a free communication between the receiver gj 
through the orifice a, to the pump barrel in which the piston 
works. Then i^the piston be forced down by its handle, it 
will compress the air in the barrel between d and c, and, in 
consequence, the valve e will be opened, and the air so con- 
densed will be forced oftt. On drawing the piston up again, 
the valve will be closed, and the external air not being per- 
mitted to enter, a vacuum will be formed in the barrel, from 
c to a httle above d. When the piston comes again to c, the 
air contained in the glass vessel, together with that in the 
passage between the vessel and the pump barrel, will rush 
in to fill the vacuum. Thus, there will be less air in the 
whole space, and consequently in the receiver, than at first, 
because all that contained in the barrel is forced out at every 
stroke of the piston. On repeating the same process, that is 
drawing up and forcing down the piston, the air at each" 
time in the receiver wSl become less and fess in quantity 
and, in consequence, more and more rarefied. For it must 
be understood, that although the air is exhausted at every 
stroke of the pump, that which remains, by its elasticity, ex 
pands, and still occupies the whole space. The quantity 
forped out at each successive stroke is therefore diminished, 
imtil, at last, it no longer has sufficient force before the pis- 
ton to open the valve, when the exhausting power of the in 
strument must cease entirely. * 

Now it will be obvious, that as the exhausting power of 
the air pump depends on the expansion of the air within it, 
a perfect vacuum can never be formed by its means, for so 
long as exhaustion takes place, there must be air to be forced 
out, and when this becomes so rare as not tcybrce open the 
valves, then the process must end. 

533. A good air pump has two similar pumping barrels 
to that described, so that the process of exhaustion is per- 

What is the pressure of the atmosphere on erery square inch of surface on 
the earth? Wliat is jllte number of square inches in a circle of one foot in di- 
ameter t What is the weight of the atmosphere on a surface of a foot in diame- 
ter? What is an air pump? What is tne receiver of an air pump ? What 
is a vacu-jm ? In fig. 112, which is the receiver of the air pump» ? When the 
piston is pressed down, what quantity of air is thrown out? When the pis- 
ton is drawn up, what is formed in the barrel ? How is this vacuum iu;ain fill 
ed -with air ? Is the air pump capable of producing a perfect vacuum f 

12» 
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formed in half the time that it could be performed by one 
barrel _. ,., 

The barrels, with *^* ^^^• 

their pistons, and the 
usual mode of work- 
ing them, are repre- 
sented by fig. 113. 
The piston rods are 
furnished with racks, 
or teeth, and are work- 
ed by the toothed 
wheel fl, which is 
turned backwards and 
forwards, by the lever 
and handle b. The 
exhaustion pipe c, 
leads to the plate on 
which the receiver 
stands, as shown in 
fig. 113. The valves 
v, n, tt, and m, all open upwards. 

534. To understand how these pistons act to exhaust the 
air from the vessel on the plate, through the pipe c, we will 
suppose, that as the two pistons now stand, the handle h is 
to be turned towards the left. This will raise the piston A, 
while the valve u will be closed by the pressure of the ex- 
ternal air acting on it in the open barrel in which it works. 
There would then be a vacuum formed in this barrel, did 
not th^ valve m open, and let in the air coming from the re- 
ceiver, through the pipe c. When the piston, therefore, is 
at the upper end of th^ barrel, the space between the piston 
and the valve m, will be filled with the air from the receiver. 
Next, suppose the handle to be moved to the right, the pis- 
ton A will th«i descend, and compress the air with which 
the barrel is filled, which, acting against the valve w, forces 
it open, and thus the air escapes. Thus, it is plain, that 
every time the piston rises, a portion of air, however rarefied, 
enters the barrel, and every time that it descends, this portion 
escapes, and mixes with the external atmosphere. 

The action of the other piston is exactly similar to this, 

Why do common air pumps have more than one barrel and piston ? How 
are the pistons of an air pump worked ? While the piston A is ascending, 
which valves will be open, and which closed ? When the piston A descends, 
what beoomet of the air with which its barrel is tiled f 
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0)ily that B rises while A falls, and so the contrary. It will 
appear, on an inspection of the figure, that the air cannot 
pass .from one barrel to the other, for while A is rising, anU 
the valve m is open, the piston B will be descending, so that 
the force of the air in the barrel B, will keep the valve n 
closed. Many interesting and curious experiments, illus- 
trating the expansibility and pressure of the atmosphere, are 
shown by this instrument. 

, 535. If a withered apple be placed under the receiver, 
and the air is exhausted, the apple will swell and become 
plump, in consequence of the expansion of the air which it 
contains within the skin. 

536. Ether, placed in the same situation, soon begins to 
boil without the influence of heat, because its particles, not 
having the pressure of the atmosphere to force them to- 
gether, fly off with so much rapidity as to produce ebuUtion. 

THE CONDENSER. 

537. The operation of the condenser is the reverse of that of 
the air pump^ and is a much more simple machine. The aiT 
pump, as we have just seen, will deprive a vessel of its ordi- 
nary quantity of air. The condenser, on the contrary, will 
double or treble the ordinary quantity of air in a close vessel, 
according to the force employed. 

This instrument, fig. Hi, consists of a 
pump barrel and piston ^?, a stop cock b. and 
the vessel c furnished with a valve opening 
downwards. The orifice d is to admit ihe air, 
when the piston is drawn up to the top of the 
barrel. 

538. To describe its action, let the piston 
be above rf, the orifice being open, and there- 
fore the instrument filled with air, of the same 
density as the external atmosphere. Then, 
on forcing the piston down, the air in thfr 
pump barrel, Jbelow the orifice d, will be com- 
pressed, and will rush through the stop-cock, 
i, into the vessel c, where it will be retained, 
because, on again moving the piston upward, 
the elasticity of the air will close the valve 
through which it was forced. On drawing 

Why does not the air pass from one barrel to the other, through the Talre* in 
and n/ Why does an apple placed in the exhausted receiver grow plump f 
Why does ether boil in the same situation ? How does the condenser operate ^ 
Explain fig. 114, and show in what manner the air it condensed. 



Fig. 114. 
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iho piston up again, another portion of air will rash in at 
the orifice d^ and on forcing it down, this will also be driven 
imo the vessels; and this process may be continued as 
loiig as sufficient force is appUed to nM)ve the piston, or 
mere is sufficient strength in the vessel to retain the air. 
When the condensation is finished, the stop-cock b may be 
turned, to render the confinement of the air more secure. 

539. Air Gun. — The magazines of air guns are filled in 
the manner above described. The air gun is shaped like 
other guns, but instead of the force of powder, that of air is 
employed to project the bullet For this puqxwe, a strong 
hollow ball of copper, with a valve on the inside, is screw^ 
to a condenser, and the air is condensed in it, thirty or forty 
times. This ball or magazine is then taken firom the con- 
denser, and screwed to &e gun, under the lock. By means 
of the lock, sk communication is opened between the maga- 
zine and the inside of the gun-bairel, on which the spring of 
the confined air against the leaden bullet is such as to throw 
it with nearly the same force as gunpowder. 



BAROMETER. 

• 
540. Suppose a, fig. 115, to be a long 
tube, with the piston b so nicely fitted to its 
inside, as to work air tight If the lower 
end of the tube be dipp^ into water, 
and the piston drawn up by pulling at the 
handle c, the water will follow the piston so 
closelyjfpts to be in contact with its surface, 
and apparently to be drawn up by the pis- 
ton, as though the whole was one solid body. 
If the tube be thirty-five feet long, the water 
will continue to follow the piston, until it 
comes to the lieight of about thirty-three 
feet, where it ^Hl stop, and if the piston be 
drawn up still farther, the water will not 
follow it, but will remain stationary, the space 
firom this height, between the piston and the 
water, being left a void space, or vacuum. 

*541. The rising of the water in the above 
case, which only mvolves the principle of the 
common pump, is thought by some to be 
caused bjr suction, the piston sucking up the 
water as it is drawn upward. But accord- 
ing to the common notion attached to this 
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term, there is no reason why the water should not continue 
to rise above the thirty-three feet, or why the power of sue ^ 
tion should cease at that point, rather ^han at any other. 
. Without entering into any discussion on the absurd notions 
concerning the power of suction, it is sufficient here to state, 
that it has long since been proved, that the elevation of the 
water, in the case above described, depends entirely on the 
weight and pressure of the atmosphere, on that portion of the 
fluid which' is on the outside of the tube. Hence, when the 
piston is drawn up, under circumstances where the air can- 
not act on the water around the tube, or pump "barrel, no 
elevation of the fluid will follow. This will be obvious, by 
the following experiment. 

542. Proof that the pump acts hy external Fig. 116. 

pressure. — Suppose fig. 116 to be the sections 
or halves, of two tubes, one within the other, 
the outer one being made entirely close, so as 
to admit no air, and the space between the 
two being also made air tight at the top. 
Suppose, also, that the inner tube being left 
open at the, lower end, does not reach the 
bottom of the outer tube, and thus that an 
open space be left between the two tubes eve- 
ry where, except at their upper ends, where 
they are fastened together ; and suppose that 
there is a valve in the piston, opening up- 
wards, so as to let the air which it contains 
escape, but which will close on drawing the 
piston upwards. Now, let the piston be at a, 
and in this stafe pour water thftugh the 
stop-cock, c, until the inner tube is filled up 
to the piston, and the space between the two 
tubes filled up to the same point, and then let 
the stop-cock be closed. If now the piston 
be drawn up to the top of the tube, the water 
will not follow it, as in the case first describ- 
ed ; it will only rise a few inches, in conse- 



Explain the principle of the air gun. Suppose the tube, fig. 115, to stand 
with Its lower end in the water, and the piston a to be drawn upward thirty-fire 
feet, bow far will the water follow the piston? What will remain in the tube 
between the piston and the water, after the piston rises higher than thirty-three 
feet ? What is commonly supposed to make the water rise in such cases t 
Is there any reason why the suction should cease at thirty-three feet? What 
is the true cause of the elevation of the water, when the piston, fig. 115, is 
drawn up ? How is it shown by fig. 116, that it is the prvssure of the afmos 
phere which causes the water to rise in the pump barrel ? 
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^ttence of the elasticity of the aur above the water, between 
the tubes, and in the space above the water, there will be 
formed a vacuum between the water and the piston, in the 
inner tube. ^ 

543. The reason why the result of this experiment differs 
from that before described, is, that the outer tube prevents the 
pressure of the atmosphere from forcing the water up the 
inner tube as the piston rises. This ma^ be instantly proved, 
by opening the stop-cock c, and permitting the air to press 
upon the water, when it will be found, that as the air rushes 
in, the water will rise and fill the vacuum, up to the piston. 

For the same reason, if a common pump be placed in a 
cistern of water, and the water is frozen over on its surface, 
so that no air can press upon the fluid, the piston of the 
pump might be worked in vain, for the water would not, as 
usual, obey its motion. 

544. It follows, as a certain conclusion from such experi- 
ments, that when the lower end of a tube is placed in water, 
and th^ air from within removed by drawing up the piston, 
that it is the pressure of the atmosphere on the water around 
the tube, which forces the fluid up to fill the space thus left 
by the air. It is also proved, that the weight, or {)ressure of 
the atmosphere, is equal to the weight of a perpendicular 
column of water 33 feet high, for it is found (fig. 115) that 
the pressure of the atmosphere will not raise the water more 
than 33 feet, though a perfect vacuum be formed to any 
height above this point. Experiments on other fluids, prove 
that this is the weight of the atmosphere, for if the end of 
the»tube be dipp^ed in an^ fluid, and the air.be removed froni 
the tube, tfbove the fluid, it will rise to a greater or less 
height than water, in proportion as its specific gravity is less, 
or greater than that of water. 

545. Mercury, or quicksilver, has a specific gravity of 
about 13| times greater than that of water, and mercury is 
found to rise about 29 inches in a tube under the same cir- 
cumstances that water rises 33 feet. Now, 33 feet is 396 
inches, which being divided by 29, gives nearly 13|, so that 
mercury being 1 3 J times heavier than water, the water will rise 
under the same pressure 13| times higher than the mercury. 

Suppose the ice prevents the atmosphere from pressing on the water in a 
vessel, can the water be pumped out ? What conclusion follows from the ex- 
periments above described ? How is it proved, that the pressure of the atmos 
phere is equal to the weight of a column of water 33 feet high ? How do ek- 
perinnnts on other fluids show that the pressure of the atmosphere is equal to 
the weight of a column of water, 33 feet high ? How high does roeroury riae 
in an exnausted tube ? 
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546. Construction of the Barometer. — Pig. 117. 
The barometer \s constructed on the prin- 
ciple of atmospheric pressure, whidh we 
have thus endeavored to explain and il- 
lustrate to common comprehension. 
This term is compounded pf two Greek 
words, haros, weight, and metron, meas- 
ure, the instrument being designed to 
measure the weight of the atmosphere. 

Its construction is simple, and easily. • 
understood, being merely a tube of glass, 
nearly filled with mercury, with its low- 
er end placed in a dish of the same fluid, 
and the upper end furnished with a scale, 
to measure the height of the mercury. 

547. Let a, fig. 117, be such a tube, 
34 or 35 inches long, closed at one end, and open at the oth- 
er. To fill the tube, set it upright, and pour the mercury in 
at the open end, and when it is entirely full, place the fore 
finger forcibly on this end, and then plunge the tube and fin- 
ger under the surface of the mercury, before prepared in the 
cup b. Then withdraw the finger, taking care that in doing 
this, the end of the tube is not raised above the mercury in 
the cup. When the finger is removed, the mercury will de- 
scend four or five inches, and after several vibrations, up and 
down, will rest at an elevation of 29 or 30 inches above the 
surface of that in the cup, as at c. Having fixed a scale to 
the lipper part of the tube, to indicate the rise and fall of the 
mercury, the barometer would be finished, if intended to u^ 
main stationary. It is usual, however, to have the tube in- 
closed in a mahogany or brass case, to prevent its breaking, 
and to have the cup closed on the top, and fastened to the 
tube, so that it can be transported without danger of spilling 
the mercury. 

548. The cup of the portable barometer also differs from 
^ that described, for were the mercury inclosed oii all sides, in 

a cup of wood, or brass, (JM air would be prevented from act- 
ing upon it, and therefor^ne instrument would be useless. 
To remedy this defect, and istill have the mercury perfectly 



What is the principle on which fb» barometer is constructed ? What does 
the barometer measure ? Describe the construction of the barometer, as repre- 
sented by ^. 117. How is the cup of the portable barometer made so as to 
retain the merouiy, and still allow toe air to press upon it ? What is the use 
9f the metallie plate mad. screw, under die bottom of the cup? 
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inclosed, the bottom of the cup is miuie of leather, which, be- 
ing elastic, the pressure of the atmosphere acts upon me mer- 
cury in the same manner as though it was not inclosed at 
all. Below the leather bottom, there is a round plate of met- 
al, an inch in diameter, which is fixed on the top of a sciew, 
so that when the instrument is to be transported, by eleva- 
ting this piece of metal, the mercury is thrown up to the top 
of the tube, and thus kept from playing backwards and for- 
wards, when the barometer is in motion. 

549. A person not acquainted with the principle of the in 
strument, on seeing 'the tube turned bottom upwards,, will be 
perplexed to understand why the mercury does^not follow the 
common law of gravity, and descend into the cup ; were the 
tube of glass 33 feet high, and filled with water, the lowei 
end being dipped into a tumbler of the same fluid, the won- 
der would be still greater. But as philosophical facts, one is 
no more wonderful than the other, and both are readily ex- 
plained by the principles above illustrated. 

550. Water Barometer. — It 'has already been shown, 
(542,) that it is the pressure of the atmosphere on the fluid 
around the tube, by which the fluid within it is forced up- 
ward, when the pump is exhausted of its air. The pressure 
of the air, we have also seen, is equal to a column of water 
33 feet high, or of a column of mercury 29 inches high. 
Suppose, then, a tube 33 feet high is filled with water, the 
air would then be entirely excluded, and were one of its ends 
closed, and the other end dipped in water, the eflfect would 
be the same as though both ends were closed, for the water 
would not escape, unless the air were permitted to rush in 
aifd fill up its place. The upper end being closed, the aii 
could gain no access in that direction, and the open end be 
ing under water, is equally secure. The quantity of water 
in which the end of the tube is placed, is not essential, since 
the pressure of a column of water, an inch in diameter, provi- 
ded it be 33 feet high, is just equal to a column of air of an 
inch in diameter, of the whole height of the atmosphere. 
Hence the water on the outside of the tube serves merely to 
guard against the entrance of the «temal air. 

551. The same happens to the barometer tube, when filled 
with mercury. The mercury, in the first place, fills the tube 

Explain the reason why the mercunr doet not fall out of the barometer tube, 
when its open end is downwards. What fiUs the space i^ve 29 inches, in 
the barometer tube 7 In the common barometer, how is the rise and fall of tb« 
mercnrr indicated ? 
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Fig. 118. 



perfectly, and therefore entirely excludes the air, bo thai 
when it is inverted in the cup, all the space above 29 inchcB 
is left a vacuu a. The same effect precisely would be pro- 
duced, were t le tube exhausted of its air, ai\d the open end 
placed in the cup; the mercury would run up the tube 29 
inches, and then stop, all a jove that point being left a va- 
cuum. 

The mercury, therefore, is prevented from falling out of the 
tube, by the pressure of the atmosphere on that which re- 
mains in the cup ; for if this be removed, the air will enter, 
while the mercury will instantly begin to descend. 

552. Whe^l Barometer. — In the baromett r described, the 
rise and fall of the mercury is indicated by a scale of inches, 
and tenths of inches, fixed behind the tube ; but it hae been 
found that very slight variations in the density of the atmos- 
phere are not readily perceived by this method. It being, 
however, .desl.^ble that these minute changes should be ren- 
dered more ob'ious, a contrivance for increasing the scale, 
called the wheel baropieter, ' was invented. 

553. The whole length of the tube of the 
wheel barometer, fig. 118, from c to a, is 34 
or 35 inches, and it is filled with mercury, 
as usual. The mercury rises in the short 
leg to the point o, where there is a small 
piece of glass floating on its surface, to 
which there is attached a silk string, pass- 
ing over the pulley p. To the axis of the 
pulley is fixed an index, or hand, and be- 
hind this is a graduated circft, as seen in 
the figure. It is obvious, that a very slight 
variation in the height of the mercury at o, 
will be indicated by a considerable motion 
of the index, and thus changes in the weight 
of the atmosphere, hardly perceptible by the 
common barometer, will become quite ap- 
parent by this. 

554. Heights measured by the Barometer. — 
The mercury in the ba4pmeter tube being 
sustained by the pressure of the atmosphere, 

and its medium altitude at the surface of the earth being 
about 29 inches, it might be expected that if the instrument 




Why was the wheel barometer invented ? ^ 
the construction of the wheel barometer. What is 
nnge of the barometer at the surface of the tmxth T 
13 



;. 118, and describe 
to bethemedioiD 
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I canried to a height from the earth's sur£eice, the merciir j 
would suffer a proportionate fall, because the pressure must 
be less at a distance froni the earth, than at 'ts surface, and 
experiment proves this to be the case. Whei , therefore, this 
instrument is elevated to any considerable heignt, the descent 
of the mercury becomes percep. ible. Even when it is car- 
ried to the top of a hill, or high lower, there is a sensible de- 
pression of the fluid, so that the barometer is employed to 
measure the height of mountains, and the elevation to wiiich 
balloons ascend from the surface of the earth. On the top 
of Mont Blanc, which is about 16,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, the medium elevation of the mercury in the tube is 
only 14 inches, while on the surface of the earth, as above 
stated, it is 29 inches. 

555. The medium range of the barometer in several coun- 
tries, has generally been stated to be about 29 inches. It 
appears, however, from observations made a- Camhridge, in 
Massachusett i, for the term of 22 years, thai its range there 
was nearly 30 inches. 

556. Use of the Barometer. — While the barometer stands 
in the same place, near the level of the sea, the mercury sel- 
dom or never falls below 28 inches, or rises above 31 inches, 
its whole range, while stationary, being only about 3 inches. 

.These changes in the weight of the atmosphere, indicate 
corresponding changes in the weather, for it is found, by 
watclung these Variations in the height of the mercury, that 
when it fells, cloudy or falling weather ensues, and that 
when it rises, fine clear weather may be expected. During 
the time when the weather is Hamp and lowering, and the 
smoke of chimneys descends towards the ground, the mer- 
cury remains depressed, indicating that the weight of the 
atmosphere, during such weather, is less than it is when the 
sky is clear. This contradicts the common opinion, that the 
air is the heaviest when it contains the greatest quantity ol 
fog and smoke, and that it is the uncommon weight of- the 
atmosphere which presses these vapors towards the ground. 
A little consideration will show, that in this case the popular 
beUef is erroneous, for not only th^arometer, but all the 

««^i?ST H® i^^™»ent ia elevated from the earth, what is the effect on the 
mercury T How does the barometer mdicate the height of mountains ? What 
S« mS^""* range of the mercury on Mont Blanc ? What is stated to be 
^e medium range of the barometer at Cambridge ? How many inches does a 
S^rndtrTT'*^J?7'?K*'^^^'^ WhenthemeSuryfaUs,whattindofweaSer 
wmdicated? When tiie meroury rises what kind of weather may be expected? 
S:^iSS,S;iSt**^°^ ^"^ the gn«nd.i. it a sig/of :^S^r 
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experiments we have detailed on the subject of specific grav- 
ity, tend to show that the lighter any fluid is, the deeper any 
substance of a given weight will sink in it. Common ob- 
servation ought, therefore, to correct the error, for every body 
knows that a heavy body will sink in water while a light 
one will swim, and by the same kind of reasoning ought to 
consider, that the particles of vapor would descend through 
a light atmosphere, while they would be pressed up into tiie 
higher regions by a heavier air. 

557. Use at Sea. — The principal use of the barometer, is 
on board of ships, where it is employed to indicate the ap- 
proach of stomis, and thus to give an opportimity of prepar- 
ing accordingly ; and it is found that the mercury suffers a 
most remarkable depression before the approach of violent 
winds, or hurricanes. The watchful captain, particularly in 
southern latitudes, is always attentive to this monitor, and 
when he observes the mercury to sink suddenly, takes his 
measures without delay to meet the tempest. During a vio- 
lent storm, we have seen the wheel barometer sink a hun- 
dred degrees in a few hours. But we cannot illustrate the 
use of this instrument at sea better than to give the following 
extract from Dr. Arnot, who was himself present at the time. 
" It was," he says, " in a southern latitude. The sun had 
just set with a placid appearance, closing a beautiful after- 
noon, and the usual mirth of the evening watch proceeded, 
when the captain's orders came to prepare with all haste for 
a storm. The barometer had begun to fall with appalling 
rapidity. As yet, the oldest sailors had not perceived oven 
a threatening in the sky, and were surprised at the extent 
and hurry of the preparations ; but the required measures 
were not completed, when a more awfiil hurricane burst upon 
them, than the most experienced had ever braved. Nothing 
could withstand it; the sails, already furled, and closely 
bound to the yards, were riven into tatters; even the. bare 
yards and masts were in a great measure disabled ; and at 
one time the whole rigging had nearly fallen by the board. 
Such, for a few hours, was the mingled roar of the hurricane 
above, of the waves aroiftid, and the incessant peals of thun- 
der, that no human voice could be heard, and amidst the 
general consternation, even the trumpet soimded in vedn. 

' By what analogy is it shown that the air is lightest when filled with rapor? 
Of what use is the barometer on board of ships f When does the mercury suf- 
fer the most remarkable depression ? What remarkable instance is stated, 
whexe a ship seemed to be sared by the use of the barometer ? 
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On t^t awful night, but for a little tube of mercury which 
had given the warning, neither the strength of the noble ship, 
nor Uie skill and energies of her commander, could have 
■aved one man to tell the tale." 

PUMPS. 

556. There is a philosophical experiment, of which no one 
in this country is ignorant If one end of a straw be intro- 
duced into a barrel of cider, and the other mid sucked with 
the mouth, the cider will rise up through the straw and may 
be swallowed. 

The principles which this experiment involves are exactly 
the same as those concerned in raising water by the pimip. 
The barrel of cider answers to the well, the straw to the 
pump log, and the mouth acts as the piston, by which the 
air is removed. 

559. The efficacy of the common pump, in raising water, 
clepends upon the principle of atmospheric pressure, which 
has been ftiUy illustrated under the articles air pump and ba- 
rometer. 

560. These machines are of three kinds, namely, th^ suck- 
ing, or common pimip, the lifting piunp, and the forcing pump. 

56 1 . Common Pump. — The common, 
or household pimip is most in use, 
and for ordinary purposes, the most 
convenient. It consists of a long tube, 
or barrel, called the pump log, which 
readies from a few feet above the 
ground to near the bottom of the well. 
At a, fig. 1 19, is a valve, opening up- 
wards, cafled the pump box. When 
the pump is not in action this is always 
shut. The piston b, has an aperture 
through it, which is closed by a valve 
also opening upwards. 

By the pupil who has learned what 
has been explained under the artiqjps 
air pump, and barometer, the action of 
this machine will be readily understood. 

562. Suppose the piston b to be 

What experiment is stated, as illustrating the principle of the common pump? 
On what does the action of the common pump depend? How many kmds of 
pumps are mentioned? Which kind is the common? Describe the common 
pump. Explain how the common pump acts. Wlienthe lever is depressed, 
what takM place in the pump barrel T When it is elevated, what takes place t 



Fig. 119. 
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down to a, tben an depressmg the lever e, a vacuum would 
be formed between a and 6, did not the water in the well 
rise, in consequence of the pressure %f the atmosphere on that 
around the pump log in the well, and take the place of the 
air thus removed. Then, on raising the end of the lever, 
the valve a closes, because the water is forced upon it, in 
consequence of the descent of the piston, and at the same 
time the valve in the piston b opens, and the water, which 
cannot descend, now passes above the valve b. Next, on 
raising the piston, by again depressing the lever, this portion 
of water is hfted up to i, or a Httle above it, while another 
portion rushes through the valve a to fill its place. After a 
few strokes of the lever, the space from the piston b to the 
spout, is filled with the water, where, on continuing to work 
the lever, it is discharged in a constant stream. 

Although, in common language, this is calle^ the suction 
punrp, still it will be observed that the water is elevated by 
suction, or, in more philosphical terms, by atmospheric 
pressure, only above the valve a, after which it is raised by 
lifting up to the spout. The water, therefore, is pressed 
into the pump barrel by the atmosphere, and thrown out by 
lifting. 

563. Lifting Pump. — The lifting pump, properly so citlled, 
has the piston in the lower end of the barrel^ and raises the 
water through the whole distance, by forcing it upward, 
without the agency of the atmosphere. 

564. In the suction pump, the pressure of the atmosphere 
will raise the water 33 or 34 ieet, and no more, after which 
it may be lifted to any height required. 

565. Forcing Pump. — The forcing pump differs from both 
these, in having its piston solid, or without a valve, and also 
in having a side pipe, through which the water is forced, 
mstead of rising in a perpendicular direction, as in the others. 

566. The forcing pump is represented by fig. 120, where a 
is a solid piston, working air tight in its barrel. The tube e . 
leads firom the barrel to the air vessel d. Through the pipe 
p, the water is thrown into the open air. ^ is a gauge, by 
which the pressure of the water in the air vessel is ascer- 
tained. Through the pipe «, the water ascends into the 
barrel, its upper end being furnished with a valve opening 
upwards. 



How far i» the water raised by atmospheric pressure, am* h**^ 'i: Ir/ ^anci 
How does the lifting pomp di^ from the Common pompT H»wdoMliM 
£Drcug pump differ from the common pomp ^ 

13* 
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!^7. To explain the ac- ^ "•* 

tion of this pump, supppse 
the piston to be down to the 
bottom of the barrel, and 
then to be raised upward by 
the lever /; the tendency to 
form a vacuum in the bar- 
rel, will bring the water up 
through the pipe t, by the 
pressure of the atmosphere. 
Then, on depressing the 
piston the valve at the bot- 
tom of the barrel will be 
closed, and the water, not 
finding admittance through 
the pipe whence it came, 
will be forced through the 
pipe c, and opening the valve 
at its upper end, will enter 
into the air vessel d, and be 
discharged through the pipe 
p, injio the open air. 

The water is therefore elevated to the piston barrel by 
the pressure of the atmosphere, and afterwards throwii out 
by the force of the piston. It is obvious, that by this ar- 
rangement, the height to which this fluid may be thrown, 
will depend on the power applied to the lever, and the strength 
with which the pump is mad# 

The air vessel d contains air in its upper part only, the 
lower part, as we have already -seen, being filled with water. 
The pipe p, called the discharging pipe, passes down into 
the water, so that the air cannot escape. The air is there- 
fore compressed, as the water is forced into the lower part 
of the vessel, and re-acting upon the fluid by its elasticity, 
throws it out of the pipe in a continued stream. The con- 
stant stream which is emitted from the direction pipe of the 
fire engine, is entirely owing to the compression and elasticity 
of the air in its air vessel. In piunps, without such a vessel, 
as the water is forced upwards only while the piston is act 




Explain fig. 120, and show in what manner the water isbnnight up through 
*he pipe t, and afterwards thrown out at the pipe o. Why does not the air 
escape from the air vessel in this pump ? What effect does the air ressel hare 
on the stream dischaixed ? Why does the air vessel render the labor of raising 
the water more easy T 
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iiig upon it, there must be an interruption of the stream while 
the piston is ascending, as in the common pimip. The air 
vessel is a remedy for this defect, and is found also to render 
the labor of drawing the water more easy, because the force 
with which the air in the vessel acts on the water, is always 
in addition, to that given by the force of the piston. 

FIRE ENGINE. 

568. The Jlre engine is a modification of the forcing pump. 
It consists of two such pumps, the pistons of which are 
moved by a lever with equal arms, the common fulcrum 
being at c, fig. 121. While the piston a is descending, the 
other piston, b, is ascending. 
The water is forced by the 
pressure of the atmosphere, 
through the common pipe 
p, and then dividing, as- 
cends into the working bar- 
rels of each piston, where 
the valves, on both sides, 
prevent its retmm. By the 
alternate depression of the 
pistons, it is then forced into 
the air box d, and then by 
the direction pipe e, is 
thrown where it is wanted. 
This machine acts precise- 
ly like the forcing pump, 
only that its power is dou- 
bled, by having two pistons 

instead of one. 

569. Fountain of Hiero. — There is a beautiful fountain, 
called the fountain of Hiero, which acts by the elasticity of 
the air, and on the same principle as that already describtd. 
Its construction will be understood by fig. 122, but its form 
may be varied according to the dictates of fancy or taste. 
The boxes a and b, together with the two tubes, are made 
air tight, and strong, in proportion to the height it is desired 
the fountain should play. 

570. To prepare the fountain for action, fill the box a, through 
the spouting tube, nearly full of water. The tube c, reaching 




Explain fig. 121, and describe the action of the fire ensine. What cause* 
the continued stream from the direction pipe of ttda engine ? How is the foon- 
in of Hiero constructed ^ 
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nearly to the top of the box, will 
prevent the water from passing 
downwards, while the spouting 
pipe will prevent the air firom 
escaping upwards, after the ves- 
sel is about half filled with water. 
Next, shut the stop-cock of the 
spouting pipe, and pour water 
into the open vessel d. This 
will descend into the vessel b, 
through the tube e, which nearly 
reaches its bottom, so that after 
a few inches of water are poured 
in, no air can escape, except by 
the tube c, up into the vessel a. 
The air will then be compressed 
by the weight of the column of 
water in the tube c, and therefore 
the force of the wfiter from the jet 
pipe will be in proportion to the 
height of this tube. If this tube is 20 or 30 feet high, mm 
turning the stop-cock, a jet of water will spout from the pipe 
tha,t will amuse and astoi^h those who have never be&NFe 
seen such an experiment. 



STEAM ENGINE. 

571. Like most other great and useful inventions, the 
steam engine, from a very simple contrivance, for the purpose 
of raising water, has been improved at various times, and by 
a considerable number of persons, until it has been brought 
to its present state of power and perfection. 

572. By most writers, the origin of this invention is at- 
tributed to the Marquis of Worcester, an Englishman, in 
about 1663. But as he has left no drawing, nor such a par- 
ticular description of his machine, as to enable us to define 
its mode of action, it is impossible at the present time, to say 
how much credit ought to be attributed to this invention. 

573. It is certain that the first engines had neither cylin- 
ders, piston, nor gearing, by which machinery was made to 
Involve, these most important parts having been added by 
succeeding inventors and improvers. 

On what will the height of the jet from Hiero's fountain depend ? What 
was the origiu of the steam engine ? To whom is this inTention generallt 
attribnted ? 
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574 Captain Savary^s Engine. — The first steam engine 
oT which we have any definite description, was that invented 
by Capt. Thomas Savary, an Enghshman, in 1698. By this 
engine the water was raised to a certain height, by means 
of a vacuum formed by the condensation of steam, and then 
was forced upward by the direct force of steam firom the. 
boiler. 

575. It appears that the idea of forming a vacuum by the 
condensation of steam, was suggested to Capt. Savary by 
the following circumstances : 

Having drank a fiask of Florence wine at an inn, he 
threw the empty fiask on the fire, an^d a moment after called 
for a basin of water to wash his hands. A small quantity 
of the wine which remained in the fiask, began to boil and 
steam issued from its mouth. Observing this, it occurred to 
him to try what effect would be produced by inverting the 
fiask, and plunging its mouth into tha cold water of the 
basin. Putting on a thick glove to defend his hand from 
the heat, he seized the fiask, and the moment he plunged its 
mouth into the water, the Uquid rushed up, and nearly filled 
the vessel. 

576. Savary states, that this circumstance suggested im- 
mediately to him the possibility of giving effect to the atmos- 
pheric pressure, by creating a vacuimi by the condensation 
of steam. His plan was to Hft the water from the mines to 
a certain height, in this manner, and to force it to th^ eleva- 
tion required by the direct power of the steam. 

577. Fig. 123 will show the principle, though not the pi^ 
cise form, of Savary's steam engine. It consists of a bailer^ 
a, for the generation of steam, which is furnished with a Sqfeti/ 
valve, i, which opens and lets off i]^e steam, when the pres- 
sure would otherwise endanger the bursting of th6 boiler. 
From the boiler there proceeds the steam pipe, furnished with 
the stop-cock c, to the steam vessel, d. From the bottom of the 
steam vessel, there descends the pipe e, called the suction 
pipe, which dips into the well, or reservoir, from which the 
water is to be raised. This pipe is furnished with a valve, 
opening upwards, at its upppr end. From the upper end of 
the steam vessel rises another pipe, f, called the force fipe, 
which also has a valve opening upwards. To this pipe is at- 

Who was the inventor of the first engine of which we have any definite 
description ? What was the origin of Capt. SavaxT's idea of raising water \fj 
a vacuum? What are the parts of which Savaiy^s engixie consisted? De- 
scribe the process by which water is i»is«d from the w#U to the steam Teasel 
with this engine 
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tached a small cistern, g^ Pig. las. 

fdniished with a short pijpe, 

called the condensing pipe, 

and from which cold water 

can be drawn, so as to fall 

upon the steam vessel d, 

678. To trace the action 
of this simple apparatus, 
suppose the steam vessels 
and tubes to be filled with 
atmospheric air, which of 
course would be the case, 
while the whole remains 
cold. But on making a 
fire under the boiler, steam 
is generated, which, on 
turning the stop-cock c, is 
let into the steam vessel d, 
where for a time it is con- 
densed, and faHs down in 
drops on the sides of the 
•vessel. The continued sup- 
ply of steam will, however, 
soon heat the vessel, so that no more vapor will be con- 
densed, and its elastic force will open the upper valve, and 
it will pass oflf through the pipe /, while, at the same time, 
and by the same force, the lower valve will be closed. 

579. When the steam has driven all the atmospheric air 
firoQft the vessel d, and the upper pipe, and there remains 
nothing in them but the pure vapor of water, suppose the 
stop-cock c to be turned, so as to stop the further supply of 
steam, and that at the same time cold water be allowed to 
run from the condensing cistern g^ on the steam vessel d. 
The steam will thus be condensed into water, leaving the 
interior of the vessel a vacuum. The pressure of the atmos- 
phere will close the upper valve, while the same pressure 
acting on the water surrounding the tube in the well, will 
forje the fluid up to take the place of the vacuiun in the 
steam vessel d. 

580. The height to which water may thus be elevated, 
we have already seen, is about 33 feet, provided the vacuum 

How high did SaTary's engine elevate water by atmoapherio preasure ? De- 
toribe the manner in which the water waa elevated aboTe the ateam vesaeL 
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00 perfect, but Savary was never able to elevate it more than 
'2(i feet by this method. 

We now suppose that the steam vessel is filled with watet, 
hy the creation of a vacuum, and the pressure of the atmos- 
l»here alone, the direct force of the steam having no agency 
ill the process. But in order to continue the elevation above 
the level of the steam vessel, the elastic pressure of the steam 
must be employed. 

581. Let us now suppose, therefore, that the vessel^ is 
nearly full of water, and that the stop-cock c is turned, so as 
to admit the steam from the boiler through the tube to the 
upper part of the steam vessel, and consequently above the 
water. At first, the steam will be condensed by the cold 
surface of the water, but as hot water is lighter than cold, 
there will soon become a film of heated liquid, by the con- 
densation of the steam on the surface of the cold, so that, in 
a few minutes, no more steam will be condensed. Then the 
direct force of the steam pressing upon the water, will drive 
it through the force pipe /, and opening the valve, will ele- 
vate it to the height required. 

582. When all the water has been driven out, the con- 
tinued influx of the steam will heat the vessel until no farther 
condensation will take place, and the veisel will be filled 
with the pure vapor of water, as before, when the steam be- 
ing shut t)ff, and the cold water let on, a vacuimi will be 
produced, and another portion of water be elevated to take 
its place, as already described, and so on continually. 

This machine, though a mere apology for the complex and 
effective steam engines of the present day, is nevertheless 
highly creditable to the mechanical genius of the inventor, 
considerng the low state of science and mechanical know- 
ledge at ihat time. 

583. These engines were chiefly employed in the drainage 
of the coal mines, and were sufficiently powerful to elevate 
the water to the height of about 90 feet including both the 
atmospheric pressure, and the direct force of the steam. But 
ihe process was exceeding slow; the quantity of steam 
wasted, consequently, was very great and the quantity of 
fuel consumed immense. Besides thest disadvantages, the 
bursting power of the steam, when applied » -^th a force suf- 
ficient to elevate a column of water 60 feet h%b, was such 
as to require vessels of great strength, and, consequently. 



What is said of Savvy's invention T What wers the chief ofarjeotions to 
Savaiy'senfinear 
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eiiffities of small capacity only could be employed. In ad 
ditlon to these defects, where the mine was several himdred 
feet deep, three or four engines mi^Bt be employed, since each 
could elevate the water only about 90 feet. It is hardly ne- 
cessary, therefore, to say, that Savary*s engine did not an- 
swer the principal object of its design, that of draining the 
English mines. 

584. NewcomerCs Engine. — The steam engine which suc- 
ceeded that of Savary, was invented by Thomas Newcomen, 
a blacksmith, of Dartmouth, in England. Newcomen*s pa- 
tent w|is dated 1707. and in it Capt. Savary was united, in 
consequence of his aiscovery of the method of forming a va- 
cuum by the condensation of steam as already described. 

585. The great object of Newcomen*s invention, like that 
of Savary, was to drain the English mines. To do this, he 
proposed to connect one arch head of a working beam to a 
pump rod, while the other arch head should be connected 
with a piston and rod moving in a cyUnder, which piston 
should be made to descend by the pressure of the atmosphere, 
in consequence of creating a vacuum under it by the con- 
densation of steam. When the piston had been made to de- 
scend in this manner, by which the pump at the other end 
of the beam WE^p to be worked, the piston was again to be 
drawn up by the weight of the pump rod, so that this engine 
was moved alternately by means of a vacuum at one end of 
the beam, and a weight at the other. 

.'/86. This was the first proposition which had been made 
to work a piston by means of steam, or rather by means of 
a vacuum, created by the condensation of steam, and may 
be considered as the origin of the present mode of working 
all steam engines. 

587. It is proper to distinguish this as the atmospheric en- 
gine^ since its movement depended on the pressure of the 
atmosphere alone. 

The adjoining cut, fig. 124, and the following description, 
will show the plan and movement of Newcomen's engine. 

The boiler a, furnished with a safety valve on the top, has 
a steam pipe, ^, proceeding to the cylinder d. The piston c 
is of solid metal, and works air tight in the cylinder. The 
piston is attached by its rod to the arch head of the working 



Whose steam engine succeeded that of Savaiy T At what time was New 
comen's engine invented ? In what manner was Newcomen's engine worked '• 
What is said of the originality of this invention? Why is Newoomen's dis 
tinguiabsd by the nunt ot the »femo8phenc engine T 
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beam / To the other arch head is attached the pump rod 
g, which is connected with its piston to the pump k. This 
pump descends te the water, to be drawn up by the action of 
the engir e. The small forcing pump h is supplied with wa- 
ter by the pump A:, and is designed to raise a portion of the 
fluid through the condensing pipe i, to the cylinder by which 
the steam is condensed. This pump, as well as the other, is 
worked by the action of the working beam. 

588. To describe the action of this engine, let us suppose 
that the piston c is drawn up to the top of the cylinder, by 
the weight of the pump rod g^ as represented in the figure ; 
that the cylinder itself is filled with steam, and that the stop- 
cock of the steam pipe is turned so that no more steam is ad- 
mitted. The cylinder was surrounded by another circular 
vessel, leaving a space between the two, into which the cold 
water was admitted. Suppose the cold water to be drawn 
by the condensing pipe i into this space^ and consequently 
the steam to be condensed, leaving a vacuum within ihe cyl- 
inder. The consequence would be, that the pressure of the 



Describe the seTenJ parts of this engine. Describe the ectioa of this en 
14 
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atmosphere on the pibton would instantly force it down to 
the bottom of the cylinder. This would give action to the 
pump k, by wHich a quantity of water would be drawn up 
from the well. 

589. Now the piston being forced to the bottom of the cyl- 
inder by the pressure of the atmosphere, unless reHeved from 
that pressure, would not rise again, and therefore a quantity 
of steam must be admitted under it by the pipe b^ so as to 
balance the pressure on the upper side. When this is effected, 
the piston is immediately drawn again to the top of the cyl- 
inder by the weight of the pump rod, and thus the several 
parts of the engine become in the precise position that they 
were when our description began ; and in order again to de- 
press the piston, a vacuum must once more be produced by 
the admission of cold water on the cylinder, and so on con- 
tinually. 

The power of these engines, although operating by the 
pressure of the atmosphere alone, was much greater than 
might at first be supposed. 

590. The pressure of the atmosphere, when operating on 
a perfect vacuum, as we have already shown, amounts to 15 
pounds on every square inch of surface. The power of this 
engine therefore depended entirely on the number of square 
inches which the piston presented to this pressure. 

591. Now the number of square inches in a circle may be 
very nearly found by the following rule : 

Mul^ly the number of inches in the diameter by itself: divide 
the product by 14, and multiply the quotient thus obtained by 
1 1 , and the result will be the number of square inches in the 
circle. 

592. Thus a piston having a diameter of only 13 inches, 
would be pressed down by a weight equal to 1980 pounds, 
or nearly one ton ; and a piston twice this diameter, or 26 
inches, would be acted upon by a weight equal to 7920 
pounds, or nearly four tons. These esthnates are, however, 
too high for practical results, for, after allowing for the fric- 
tion of the piston, an4 the imperfection of the vacuum, it was 
found, in practice, that only about 1 1 pounds of force to the 
square inch could actually be obtained. 

What is said of the power of these engines T How may the number of 
sqnare inches in a circle be found ? What would be the amount of pressure 
on a piston of 13 inches in diameter? What would be the pressure on a pis- 
ton of 26 inches in diameter? How much must be allowed for friction and 
unperfaction of racuum^ 
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593. Soon after the construction of these engines, un acci- 
dental circumstance suggested to the inventor a much better 
method of condensation than the effusion of cold water on 
the cylinder, which, as we have seen, was that finit prac- 
ticed. In order to keep the piston air-tight, it was necessary 
to have S quantity of water on it, which was supplied from 
a pipe placed over it. On one occasion, a piston was ob- 
served to descend several times with unusual rapidity, and 
this without waiting for the usual supply of condensing wa- 
ter. On examination, it was found that an aperture through 
the piston admitted the cold water directly to the steam in 
the cylinder, by which it was instantly condensed. 

594. On this suggestion, Newcomen abandoned his first 
method, and by the addition of a pipe, through which a jet 
of cold water was thrown into the cylinder, condensed the 
steam instantly, and much more perfectly than could be done 
even by waiting a longtime for the gradual cooling of the cy Un- 
der by the old n4ethod. This was a highly Snportant improve- 
ment, and is substantially the method practiced to this day. 

595. Newcomen's machine, though so imperfect, when 
compared with those of the present day, as hardly to deserve 
the name of a steam engine, was extensively employed in 
draining the English mines, and for nearly half a century 
was the only machine moved by the application of steam. 
And notwithstanding its material and obvious imperfections, 
still it must be considered as a lasting monument of the 
combining and inventive powers of a man, who appears origin- 
ally to have had no advantages in life, above what his expe- 
rience and observations as a blacksmith gave him. 

596. Wattes Engine. — It does not appear that any consid- 
erable improvements were made on Newcomen's steam ap- 
paratus, until the time when James Watt began his experi- 
ments and inventions in about 1763. 

Watt was bom at Greenock, in Scotland, and pursued the 
business of a mathematical instrument maker in London. 
He was endowed with a mind of the highest order, both as 
a philosopher and inventor, as will be evinced by the new 
combinations, improvements, and inventions, which he ap- 
plied to nearly every part of the apparatus to which steam 
has been employed as a moving power. 

How did Newcomen discover an improred method of condensinff steam? 
What is said of Newcomen's inrention on the whole T When did Watt be- 
gin his experiments 7 What is said of WaU's macitr? What wen among 
the first improvements of the steam engine t What chan^ must be made in 
Newcomen^i cjUnder, in order to press down the piston with steam? 
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597. Some of his fint improvements, or perhaps more 
properly, inventions, were a. pump, for the removal of the air 
and water, which were accumulated by the condensation ol 
the steam — the application of melted wax^ or tallow, instead 
of water, to lubricate the piston, and keep it air-tight, and^ the 
emplojrment of steam above the piston, to press itf^own, in- 
stead of the atmosphere, as in Newcomen's engine. 

For the latter purpose, it was necessary to close the top of 
the cylinder, and allow the piston-rod to play through a 
steam tight stuffing-box, as is done at the present time in all 
steam engines. , 

598. This improvement Fis- 125. 
is represented by fig. 125, 
where s is the steam pipe 
proceeding fix)m the boiler, 
and by which steam is 
admitted to the cylinder. 
The piston h worlls air-tight 
in the cylinder^, the rod of 
of which passes air-tight 
through the stuffing-box i 
The upper valve box a con- 
tains a single valve, which 
when open, admits the 
steam into the cylinder, and 
also into the pipe which 
connects this with the low- 
er valve box. The lower 
box contains two valves, b 
and c ; the valve i, when 
open, admits the steam to 
pass from the cylinder 
above the piston, by the 
connecting tube, to the 
cylinder below the piston ; the valve c, when open, admits the 
steam to pass from below the cylinder, down into the con- 
denser d. This steam entering the condenser, meets the jet 
of water through the valve d, where it is condensed. The 
valve e, opening outwards, permits any steam which is not 
condensed, together with such atmospheric air as is accumu- 
lated, to pass away. 

The valve a is called the upper steam valve ; b, the lawtr 




Wbal «re the situationsi n^et, and uaes, of the tiItm in fig. 12S. 
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Steam valve ; c, the exhausting valve, and d, the eandennng 
valve. 

599. Now let us see m what maimer tiiis machine will 
produce the alternate asrent and descent of the piston. 

In the first place, aV the air which fills the cylinder and 
tubes must be expelled. To do this, the valves a, b, and c, 
must be opened. The steam will pass through the pipe s^ 
into the upper part of the cylinder, and along the tube down 
through .the valves b and c into the condenser d. After the 
steam ceases to be condensed by the cold of the apparatus, it 
will rush out, mixed with air, through the valve e, which 
opens outwards. 

600. The apparatus is thus filled with steam, and all the 
valves are now to be closed ; but in a few minutes a vacuum 
will be formed in the condenser, by the cold water thrown 
into that vessel. 

The apparatus being in this state, let the upper ste'am 
valve a, the exhausting valve c, and the condensing valve d, 
be opened. Steam wfll thus be admitted through a, to press 
upon the top of the piston, the steam being prevented from 
circulating below the piston, by the valve b being closed. 
But the steam below the piston will rush through the ex- 
hausting valve c, into the condenser, where a jet of cold 
water through the condensing valve d, will instantly con- 
dense it, and thus leave a vacuum below the piston in the 
cylinder. Into this vacuum the piston is instantly pressed 
by the action of the steam in the upper part of the cylinder. 

601. When the piston has thus been forced to the bottom 
of the cylinder, let the valves a, c, and d, be closed, and let 
the lower steam valve b be opened. The effect of this will 
be, that the further ingress of steam will be stopped, and the 
further condensation of steam will cease, and thus the steam 
which is shut up within the apparatus, will press equally on 
all sides, so that the pressure on the upper and under sides 
of the piston will be equal. Thus there is no force to restrain 
the piston at the bottom of the cyhnder, except its weight, 
which is mqf e than balanced by the weight of the pimip-rod 
at the othef end of the beam, and by the preponderance of 
which the piston rises, as in the atmospheric engine. 

602. When the piston has arrived to the top of the cylin- 
der, the valves a, c, and d, are again opened, when steam 
again presses on the top of the piston, while a vacuum is 

Explain the maimer in which this engine aeto bj means of the figuie 

14» 
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formed below it, into which the piston is driven, as already 
shown, and so on continually. 

The valves of this engine were opened and closed by lev- 
ers, which were worked by the mo\*ement of the machinery. 
These, being unnecessary to expla n the principle, are not 
shown in the drawing. 

603. Mr. Watt called this his single acting engine^ because 
the steam acted only above the piston, and for the purpose 
of distinguishing it from his dmble acting engine^ in which 
the piston was moved in both directions, by the force of steam. 

604. Double Acting Steam Engine. — After the construc- 
tion of the steam engine above described, Mr. Watt contin- 
ued his improvements and inventions, which resulted in the 
production of his double acting engine. This consisted in 
changing the steam alternately from below, to above the pis- 
ton, and at the same time forming a vacuum alternately in 
each end of the cylinder, into which the piston was forced. 
Thus the piston being at the top of the cylinder, steam was 
introduced from the boiler above it, while the steam in the 
cylinder below it was condensed. The piston was therefore 
pressed by the steam above it into a vacuum below. Hav- 
ing arrived at the bottom of the cylinder, the steam was 
changed in its direction, and sent below the piston, while a 
communication was formed between the upper part of the 
cylinder and the condenser, and thus a vacuum was formed 
above the piston, into which it was forced by the steam acting 
below it. In this manner was the piston moved by alter- 
nately substituting steam for a vticuimi, and a vacuum for 
steam, on each side of the piston. 

605. Circular Motion of Machinery by means of Steam. — 
The action of the atmospheric engine of Newcomen, and of 
the improved, or single acting one of Watt, was such as 
could not be applied to the continued motion of machinery. 
Their motions were well calculated to raise water from the 
mines by pumping, and for this purpose they were chiefly 
employed. Nor could these engines give a perpetual cir- 
cular motion, without some changes in their action, and ad- 
ditions to their machinery. It is obvious, that the extended 
use of steam in driving machinery, absolutely required such 
a motion, and it appears that the genius of Watt, soon after 
his experiments commenced, saw the vast consequences of 
such an application of this power, and he appHed himself to 
the invention of machinery for this purpose accordingly. 

Why does Mr. Watt call this his single acting engine T DeM»ibe Watt • 
double acting steam engine. 
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606. In ^wcomen's and Watt's fint engines, the end 
of the beaiR)ppo8ite to the piston could only be employed 
in lifting^ since the power was apjsUed only to force the 
piston downwards. But in the double acting engine, the 
power of steam was applied to the piston in both directions, 
and hence the opposite end of the beam had a force down- 
ward, as well £W upward. If, therefore, instead of chains, 
rods of iron were attached to each arch head of the beam, 
the one rod connected with the piston, and the other with the 
machinery to be moved, it is plain that since the end of the 
beam, connected with the piston, would be pushed up and 
drawn down with a force equal to the power of the steam 
appUed, the other end of the beam would act with equal 
force, and thus that a sufficient power might be obtained m 
both directions. 

607. The question with respect to the means by which a 
continued circular motion might be obtained from the alter- 
nate motion of the working end of the beam, did not remain 
long unsettled in the fertile mind of Watt. A cfank con- 
nected with the end of the beam by an inflexible or metallic 
rod, would convert its up and down motion into one of at 
least partial rotation. 

608. But still there remained a difficulty to. be overcome 
with respect to the rotation of a crank, for there are two 
positions in which the vertical motions of the working rod 
could give it no motion whatever. These are, when the 
axis of the crank a, fig. 126, 

the joint of the crank &, and F»g- i^e. 

the working rod, or connector, 
with the working beam c, afe 
in the same right line as shown 
in the figure. In this case it 
is plain, that the vertical action 
of c could not move the crank 
in any direction. Again, 
when the joint h is turned 
down to J, so as to bring the 
working rod c, directly over 
the crank, it will be obvious 
that the upward or downward 
force of the beam, could not 
give a any motion whatever. 
Hence, in these two posi- 
tions the engine co\dd have no 
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efiecl in turning the crank, and, ihsnfotty Jjpct in ereiy 
Tuvolution, unless some remedy could be ibun<ffi>r this defect, 
the whole machine must cease to act 

609. Now, imder Inertia, (21) we have shown that bod- 
ies, when once put in motion, have a tendency to continue 
that motion, and will do so, unless stopped by some opposing 
force. With respect to circular motion, this subject is suffi- 
ciently illustrated by the turning of a coach wheel on its axis 
when the tire is raised fipMn the ground. Every one knows 
that when a wheel is set in motion, under such circumstan- 
ces, it will continue to revolve by its own inertia for some 
time, without any new impulse. 

610. This princifde Watt applied to continue the motion 
of the crank. A large heavy iron wheel was fixed to the 
axis of the crank, which wheel being put in motion by the 
machinery, had the effect to turn 3ie crank beyond the 
position m which we have shown the working rod had no 
power to move it, and thus enabled the working rod to con- 
tinue the rotation. 

611. Such a wheel, called the fly wheel, or balance 
wheel, is represented attached to the crank in fig. 126, and 
is now universally employed in all steam engines used in 
driving machinery. 

612. Governor, or Regulator, — In the appUcation of steam 
to machinery for various purposes, a steady or equal motion 
is highly important ; and aldiough the fly wheel, just de- 
scribed, had the efifect to equalize the motion of the engine 
when the power and the resistance were the same, yet when 
the steam was increased, or the resistance diminished or 
increased, there was no longer a uniform velocity in the 
working part of the engine. 

In order to remedy this defect, Mr. Watt applied to his 
engines an apparatus called a governor^ and by which the 
quantity of steam admitted to Uie cylinder was so regulated 
as to keep the velocity of the engine nearly the same at all 
times. 

613. Of all the contrivances for regulating the motion of 
machinery, this is said to be the most eflectuaL It will be 
readily understood by the following description of fig. 127. 

What if said of the action of NewooBien*s and Watt's irst engine ? Why 
were not their motions applicable to machinery ? Exphdn the reason why 
Watt's double acting engme Mras applicable to the rotation of machinery, while 
his other engine was not. Explain the reason why a crank motion alone can 
pot be oonverted into a continued rotation. 
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It consiBts of two heavy 
iron balls b, attached to 
the extremities of the two 
rods, b, e. These rods 
play on a joint at e, pass- 
ing through a mortice in 
the vertical stem J, d. 
At/, these pieces are uni- 
ted, by joints to the two 
short rods,yJ h, which, at 
th^ir upper ends, are again 
connected by joints at A, to a ring which slides upon the 
vertical stem d d. Now it will be apparent that when these 
balls are thrown outward, the lower links connected at /, will 
be made to diverge, in consequence of which the upper links 
will be drawn down the ring with which they are connected 
at k. With this ring at t is connected a lever having its axis 
at gj and to the other extremity of which, at k, is fastened a 
vertical piece, which is connected by .a joint to the valve v. 
To the lower part of the vertical spindle J, is attached a 
grooved wheel w, around which a stnfp passes, which is 
connected with the axis ^f the fly wheel. 

614. Now when it so happens that the quantity of steam 
is too great, the motion of the fly wheel will give a proper^ 
tionate velocity to the spindle ^, rf, by means of the strap 
around m?, and by which the balls, by their centrifugal force, 
will be widely separated ; in consequence of which the ring 
A will be drawn down. This will elevate the arm of the 
lever A, and by which the end t, of the short lever, connected 
with the valve u, in the steam pipe, will be raised, and thus 
the valve turned so as to diminish the quantity of steam ad- 
mitted to the piston. When the motion of the engine is 
slow, a contrary effect will be produced, and the valve turned 
80 that more steam will be admitted to the engine. 

615. Low pressure Engine. — To comprehend the working 
of the piston, which is usually hid from the eye of the ol£ 
server, it is only necessary to remember, that in the upper 
valve box there are two valves, called the upper steam valve, 
and the upper exhausting valve, and that in tne lower stestm 
box^ or bottom .of the cylinder, there are also two valves, 
called the lotoer steam valve, and the lower eoshausting valve 

In what maimer was the crank motion oonverted into one of perpetual iota 
tiont Oive a general deteriptioii of the cDvemor, bv means of the figure 
What are the valves called in the upper, and what in ue lower valve box T 
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616 Now suppose the piston to be at the top of the cy]m 
der, the cylinder below it being filled with stecim, which hap 
just {Ntessed the piston up. Then let the upper steam valve, 
and the lower exhausting valve be opened, the other two being' 
closed ; the steam which fills the cylinder below the piston, 
will thus be allowed to pass through the exhausting yalve 
into the condenser, and a vacuum.will be formed below the 
"piston. At the same time, the upper steam valve being opeii, 
steam will be admitted above the piston to press it down into 
the vacuum, which has been formed below. Oh the arrival 
of the piston to the bottom of the cylinder, the upper steam 
valve, ^nd the lower exhausting valve are closed, and the 
lower steam valve, and upper exhausting valve are opened, on 
which the steam above the piston is condensed, wlule steam 
is admitted below the piston to press it into the vacuiun thus 
formed, and so on continually. 

617. The upper steam valve, and lower exhausting valve 
are opened at the same time ; the same being the case with 
the lower steam valve, and upper exhausting valve. 

618. This will be understood by the following description 
of fig. 128, which represents the essential parts of a steam 
engine of the present day. * 

Fig. 128. 




619. 1st. The cylinder, in which the piston Pia moved up 
or down, as the steam enters above or below it. 2d. The 

When the piiton is at the top of the cylinder, what valres are opened? 
When at the bottom, what valvee are opened r 
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exhausting and steam valves are placed above d and below c, 
but being within the tube cannot be seen. 3d. The steam 
pipe c, which conveys 4he steam from the boiler, (not shown 
m the figure,) to the cyUnder. 4th. The condenser C, for low 
pressTire engines. 5th. The eduction pip^j which leads from 
the cylinder to the condenser. 6th. The hot water pump, A, 
which removes the condensed steam as it comes from the 
cyhnder, h being its piston rod. 7th. The working beam a g^ 
turning on its axis at t, and connected with the piston rod o, 
at one end, and with the crank of the^^y wheel m, by the rod 
g^ I, at the other. 8th. The fiy wheel m, which gives con- 
tinuous motion to the whole machine, as already explained. 
It will be understood that this is the low pressure engine. 

There are several other parts of minor consequence to the 
steam engine, but it was thought that by introducing them, 
our figure would have become so complex that none of it 
could be understood, hence they are (Knitted, 

620. High Pressure Engine. — In the high pressure engines, 
the piston is pressed up and down by the force of the steam 
alone, and without the assistance of a vacuum. The addi- 
tional power of steam required for this purpose is very con- 
siderable, being equal to the entire pressure of the atmos- 
phere on the surface of the piston. We have already had 
occasion to show that on a piston of 13 inches in diameter, 
the pressure of thgi atmosphere amounts to nearly two tons. 

621. Now in the low pressure engine, in which a vacuum 
is formed on one side of the piston, the force of steam re- 
quired to move it is diminished by the amount of atmospheric 
pressure equal to the size of the piston. 

622. But in the high pressure engine, the piston works in 
both directions against the weight of the atmosphere, and 
hence requires an additional power of steam equal to the 
weight of the atmosphere on the piston. 

623. These engines are, however, much more simple and 
cheap than the low pressure, since the condenser, cold water 
pump, air pump, and cold water cistern, are dispensed with ; 
nothing more b^ing necessary than the boiler, cyhnder, pis- 
ton, and valves. Hence for rail-roads, and all locomotive 
purposes, the high pressure engines are, and must be used. 

624. With respect to engines used on board of steam- 
boats, the low pressure are universally employed by the 

What constitutes a low pressure engine ? How much more force of steam 
IS rec^uired in hi^ than in low pressure engines t What ipts are dispenseC 
with u high pressure engines f 
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EngliBh, and it is well known, that few accidents from the 
bursting of machinery have evet happened in that country. 
In most of their boats two engines are used, each of which 
turns a crank, and thus the necessity of a fly wheel is 
aYmded. 

625. In this* country high pressure engines are in common 
use for boats, though they are not universally employed. In 
some, two engines are worked, and the fly wheel dispeiffied 
with, as in England. 

626. Accidents. — The great number of accidents which have 
happened in this country, whether on board of low or high pres- 
sure boats, must be attributed, in a great measure, to the eager- 
ness of our countrymen to be transported froln place to place 
with the greatest possible speed, all thoughts of safety being 
absorbed in this passion. It is, however, true, fix)m the very 
nature of the case, that there is far greater danger fifom the 
bursting of the machinery in the high, than in the low pres- 
sure engines, since not only the cylinder, but the boiler and 
steam pipes, must sustain a much higher pressure in order to 
gain the same speed, other circimistances being equal. 

HORSE POWER. 

627. When steam engines were first introduced, they were 
employed to work pumps for dmining the Elnglish coal mines, 
thus taking the places of horses, which %om the earliest 
times of using coal had performed this service. 

628. It being therefore already known how many horses 
were required to raise a certain amount of coal from a given 
depth, the powers of these engines were very naturally com- 
pared to those of horses, and thus an engine which would 
perform the work of ten horses, was called an engine of ten 
horse power. To this day the same term is used, with the 
same meaning, though very few appear to know either the 
origin of the term, or the amount of power it implies. 

629. Several engineers, after the term was thus used, made 
experiments, for the purpose of ascertaining the average 
strength of horses, with a view of fixing a stemdard of me- 
chanical force which should be indicated by the term horse 
power. 

This was done by means which it is not necessar . re 
to describe. 

Smeaton, a celebrated mechanical philosopher, estimated 

Where did steam^pigiiiet finrtidbe the pleoe of h o te eiT What ie the ori|pB 
ci the tenn hone power^ 
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that the average power of the horse, working eight hours a 
day, was equal to the raising of 23,000 pounds at the ratti 
of one foot per minute. 

630. Messrs. Bolton and Watt caused experiments to be 
made with the horses used in the breweries of London, said 
to be the strongest in the world, and from the result they es- 
timated that 33,000 pounds raised at the rate of one foot per 
minute, was the value of a horse's power, arid this is the esti- 
mate now generally adopted. When, therefore, an engine 
is said to be so many horses' power, it is meant that it is ca- 
pable of overcoming a resistance equal to so many times 
33,000 pounds raised at the rate of one foot per minute. 
Thus an engine of ten horse power is one capable of raising 
a load of 330,000 pounds one foot per minute, and so at this 
rate, whether the pOwer be more or less. 

631. Potoer of Steam. — Experiment has proved that an 
ounce of water converted into steam will raise a weight of 
2,160 pounds one foot. A cubic foot of water contains 1,728 
cubic inches, and the power, therefore, of a cubic foot of 
water, when converted into steam will be equal to 2,160 mul- 
tiplied by 1,728, equal to 3,732,480 pounds. This, then, ex- 
presses the number of pounds weight which a cubic foot of 
water would raise one foot when converted into steam, sup- 
posing that its entire mechanical force could be rendered 
available. But in practice it is estimated that the friction, and 
weight of the machinery in action, requires about four-tenths 
of the whole force, while six-tenths only remain as an actual 
mechanical power. 

632. Quantity of water required for each H^se Power. — -One 
horse power, as already explained, is equal to a force which 
will raise 33,000 pounds one foot high per minute. This 
being multiplied by 60 will show the force required to . raise 
the same weight at the rate of one foot per hour, namely, 
33,000 X 60 = 1 ,980,0p0 pounds. 

633. Now the quantity of water required for this effect, 
wiD be found by considering, as already shown, that a cubic 
inch of water in the form of steam, is equal to a force raising 
2,160 pounds a foot. If we divide 1,980,000, therefore, by 



What was Smeaton's estimate of a horse*8 power? What was Watt and 
Bolton's estimate of a horse's power? What is meant by a horse's power at 
the present time? How many horses would raise 33,000 pounds on* foot per 
minute? What is the power of a sauare inch of water converted in o steamT 
What is the power of a cubic foot of water converted into steam ? It ow mudi 
power is lost in acting upon the engine ? How many cobie.inchi ■ of Crater w 
TeqiiU«d to produce a one hone power 7 
15 
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2,160, we shall have the number of cubic uiches of waiei 
required to produce a one horse power, namely, 9,160. But 
we have abready shown that only 6 parts out of 10 of the 
force of steam can be calculated on as a moving power, 4 
parts being expended on the action of the engine. To find, 
then, the amount of waste in 916 cubic inches of water, we 
must divide that number by 6, and multiply the result by 4, 
when we shall have 610 as the number of cubic inches of 
water wasted. The total quantity of water, therefore, which 
is turned into steam per hoiir, to produce a one horse power, 
is equal to 610 added to 916, namely, 1,526 cubic inches. 
Hence we see the necessity of the immense capacities of the 
boilers of large steamboats. 

634. Amount of Mechanical Virtue in Coal. — For more 
than thirty years the engineers of many of the Enghsh coal 
mines have published annual accounts of their experiments 
with the steam engines imder their care, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the exact anibunt of coal required to perform 
certain duties. The result of these experiments are among 
the most curious and instructive facts which the lights of 
science at the present day have thrown upon the manufac- 
turing arts. They were entirely unexpected to the owners 
of the mines, and equally so to men of science. 

635. In the report of the engineers thus employed, for 
1835, it was announced that a steam engine employed at a 
copper mine in Cornwall, had raised, as its average work, 
95 millions of pounds a foot high, with a single bushel of bi- 
tuminous coal. 

This mechanical effect was so enormous and so unex- 
pected, that the best judges of the subject considered it be- 
yond the bounds of credulity ; the proprietors, therefore, 
agreed that another trial should be made in the presence of 
competent witnesses : when, to the astonisTiment of all, the 
result exceeded the former report by 30 millions of pounds. 
In this experiment, for every bushel of coal consumed under 
the boiler, the engine raised 125^ millions of pounds one foot 
high. 

636. On this subject, Dr. Lardner, in his treatise* on the 
steam engine, has made the following calculations : 

A bushel of coal weighs 84 pounds, and can lift 56,027 
tons a foot high, therefore, a pound of coal would raise 667 

How do vou find how many cubic inches of water there is in a one horse 
power ? ^Vhat amount of weight is it said a bushel of coal will raise by means 
of steam ? What was the weight raised bj the second trial? What weisht 
willapoondofooalraiMt ^^ 
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fons to the same height ; and an ounce would raise 42 torn 
one foot high, or it would Uft 18 pounds a mile high. 

Since a force of 18 pounds is capable of drawing two tons 
upon a rail-way, it follows that an ounce of coal would draw 
2 tons a mile, or 1 ton iwo miles. [In the common engines, 
however, the actual consumption of coal is equai to about 8 
ounces per ton for every mile.] 

637. The great Egyptian pyramid has a base of 700 feet 
each way, and is 500 feet high ; its weight amounting to 
12,760,000,000 pounds. To construct it, is said to have cost 
the labor of 100,000 men for 20 years. Yet according to 
the above calculations, its materials could have been raised 
from the ground to their present positions by the combustion 
of 479 tons of coed. 



ACOUSTICS. 



638. Acoustics is that branch of natural philosophy which 
treats of the origin, propagation, and effects of sound. 

639. When a sonorous, or soundmg body is struck, it is 
thrown into a tremulous, or vibrating motion. This motion 
is communicated to the air which surrounds us, and by the 
air is conveyed to our ear drums, which also undergo a 
vibratory motion, and this last motion, throwing the audi- 
tory nerves into action, we thereby gain the sensation of 
sound. 

640. If any sounding body, of considerable size, is sus- 
pended in the air and struck, this tremulous motioi^ dis- 
tinctly visible to the eye, and while the eye perceives its mo- 
tion, the ear perceives the sound. 

641. Proojf by the Air Pump. — That sound is conveyed to 
the ear by the motion which the sounding body communi- 
cates to the air, is proved by an interesting experiment with 
the air pump. Among phUosophical instruments, there is a 
small bell, the hammer of which is moved by a spring con- 
nected with clock-work, and which is made expressly for 
this experiment 



low great a force may an ounce of coal be made to produce ? What is the 
5 and weight of the great pyramid of Egypt ? What weight of coal would 



How I 

sizes. „ „ ^^ , 

be required to raise its materials to their present elevation f What is s 
tics? When a sonorous body is struck within hearing, in whiU manner do we 
gain from it the sensation of sound 7 How is it prored that sound is ooKftyi 
to the ear by the medium of the airt 
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If this instrument be wound up, and placed under the re- 
ceiver of an air pump, the sound of the bell may at first be 
heard to a considerable distance, but as the air is exhausted, 
it becomes* less and less audible, until no lojiger to be heard, 
the strokes of the hammer, though seen by the eye, produ- 
cing no effect upon the ear. Upon allowing the air to re- 
turn gradually, a faint sound is at first heard, which becomes 
louder and louder, until as much air is admitted as was 
withdrawn. 

642. Diving BeU. — On the contrary, when the air is more 
dense than ordinary, or when a greater quantity is contained 
in a vessel, than in the same space in the open air, the effect 
of sound on the ear is increased. This is illustrated by the 
use of the diving hell. 

The diving 1^11 is a large vessel, open at the bottom, un- 
der which men descend to the beds of rivers, for the purpose 
of obtaining articles from the wrecks of vessels. When 
this machine is sunk to any considerable depth, the water 
above, by its pressure, condenses the air under it with great 
force. In this situation, a whisper is as loud as a common 
voice in the open air, and an ordinary voice becomes painful 
to the ear. 

643. Again, on the tops of high mountains where the pres- 
sure, or density of the air is much less than on the surface 
of the earth, the report of a pistol is heard only a few rods, 
and the human voice is so weak as to be inaudible at ordi- 
nary distances. 

Thus, the atmosphere which surrounds us, is the medium 
by which sounds are conveyed to our ears, and to its vibra- 
tions we are indebted for the sense of hearing, as well as to 
all 'vg^njoy from the charms of music. 

644. Solids Conduct Sound, — The atmosphere, though 
the most common, is not, however, the only, or the best con- 
ductor of sound. Solid bodies conduct sound better than 
elastic fluids. Hence, if a person lay his ear on a long stick 
of timber, the scratch of a pin . may be heard from the other 
end, which could not be perceived through the air. 

645. The earth conducts loud rumbling sounds made 
below its surface to great distances. Thus, it is said, that 
in countries where volcanoes exist, the rumbling noise 



When the air is more dense than ordinary how does it affect sound ? What 
is said of the effects of sound on the tops of high mountains ? Which are the 
best conductors of sound, solid or elastic substances ? What is said of the 
eazth as a conductor of sounds ? 
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which generally precedes an eruption, is heard first by the 
beasts of the field, because their ears are commonly near the 
ground, and that by their agitation and alarm, they give 
warning of its approach to the inhabitants. 

The Indians of our country, by lajdng their ears on the 
ground, will discover the approach of horses or men when 
they are at such distances as not to be heard in any other 
manner. 

646. Velocity of Sound. — Sound is propagated through 
the air at the rate of 1 142 feet in a second of time. When 
compared with the veloci-y of light, it therefore moves but 
slowly. Any one may be convinced of this hy watching the 
discharge of cannon at a distance. The fiash is seen appa- 
rently at the instant the gunner touches fire to the powder ; 
the whizzing of the ball, if the ear is in its direction, is next 
heard, and lastly, the report. 

Biofs Experiment. — Solid substances convey sounds with 
greater velocity than air, as is proved by the following 
experiment, lately made at Paris, by M. Biot. 

647. At the extremity of a cylindrical tube, upwards of 
3000 feet long, a ring of metal was placed, of the same 
diameter as the aperture of the tube ; and in the centre of 
this ring, in the mouth of the tube, was suspended a clock 
bell and hammer. The hammer was made to strike the 
ring and the bell at the same instant, so that the sound of the 
ring would be» transmitted to the remote end of the tube, 
through the conducting power of the tube itself, while the 
sound of the bell would be transmitted through the medium 
of the air inclosed in the tube. The ear being then placed 
at the remote end of the tube, the sound of the ring, trans- 
mitted by the metal of the tube, was first heard distinctly, 
and after a short interval had elapsed, the sound of the bell, 
transmitted by the air in the tube, was heard. The result 
of several experiments was, that the metal conducted the 
sound at the rate of about 11,865 feet per second, which is 
about ten and a half times the velocity with which it is con- 
ducted by the air. 

648. Sound moves forward in straight lines, and in this 
respect follows the same laws as moving bodies, and light 

How is it said that the Indian? discover the approach of horses 7 How fast 
does soand pass through the air? Which convey sounds with the greatest 
velocity, solid substances or air? Describe the experiment, proving that 
sound IS conducted by a metal with greater velocity than by the iir. In what 
lines does sound moiw ? 

16« 
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Fig. 129. 



•it 



It also follows the same laws in being reflected, or thrown 
back, when it strikes a solid, or reflecting surface. 

649. Echo. — If the surface be smooth, and of considerable 
dimensions, the sound will be reflected, and an echo will lie 
heard ; but if the surface is very irregular, soft, or small, no 
such effect will be produced. 

In order to hear the echo, tfie ear must be placed in a 
certain direction, in respect to the point where the sound is 
produced, and the reflecting surface. 

rf a sound be produced at a, fig. 129, 
and strike the plain surface b, it will be 
reflected back in the same line, and the 
echo will be heard at c or a. That is, 
the angle under which it approaches 
the reflecting surface, and that under 
which it leaves it, will be equal. 

650. Whether the sound strikes the 
reflecting surface at right-angles, or 
obliquely, the angle of approach, and 
the angle of reflection, will always be 
the same, and equal. 

This is illustrated Fig. lao. 

by fig. 130, where 
suppose a pistol to be 
fired at a, while the 
reflecting surface is 
at c ; then the echo 
will be heard at 6, the 
angles 2 aQd 1 being 
equal to each other. 

651. Reverberation of Sound. — If a sound be emitted be- 
tween two reflecting surfaces, parallel to each other, it will 
reverberate, or be answered backwards and forwards several 
times. 

Thus, if the soimd be made at a, fig. 
131, it will not only rebound back 
again to a, but will also be reflected 
firom the points c and rf, and were such 
reflecting surfaces placed at every point 
around a circle firom a, the sound would 
be thrown back firom them all, at the 
same instant, and would meet again at 
*he point a. 

We shall see, imder the article Optics, 




Fig. 131. 
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tliat light observes 'exactly the same law in respect to its 
reflection from plane surfaces, and thaX the angle at which 
It strikes, is called the an^le of incidence, and that under 
which it leaves the reflectmg surface, is called the angle 
of reflection. The same terms are employed in respect to 
sound. 

652. Reflection in a Circle. — In a circle, sound is reflected 
from every plane surface placed around it, and hence, if the 
sound is emitted from the centre of a circle, this centre will 
be the point at which the echo will be most distinct 

Suppose the ear to be placed 
at the point a, fig. 132, in the 
centre of a circle ; and let a 
sound be produced at the same 
point, then it will move along 
the line a e, and be reflected from 
the plane surface, back on the 
same line to a ; and this will 
take place from all the plane 
surfaces placed around the cir- 
cumference of a circle ; and as 
all these surfaces are at the 
same distance from the centre, 

so the reflected sound ^yi^ arrive at the point a, at the 
same instant ; and the echo will be loud, in proportion to the 
number and perfection of these reflecting surfaces. 

653. Whispering Gallery. — ^It is apparent that the auditor, 
in this case, must be placed in the centre from which the 
sound proceeds, to receive the greatest eflfect. But if the 
shape of the room be oval, or elliptical, the sound may be 
made in one part, and the echo will be heard in another part, 
because the elhpse has two points, called foci, at one of 
which, the sound being produced, it will be concentrated in 
the other. 
Suppose a sound to be pnx uced at a, fig. 133, it will be reflect- 

From what kind of sarface is sound reflected, so as to produce an echo f 
Explain fig. 129. Explain fig. 130, and show in what direction sound approaches 
ana leaves a reflecting surface. "What is the angle under which sound strikes 
a reflecting surface, called ? What is the angle under which it leares a reflect- 
ing surface cidled? Is there any difference in the quantity of these two an- 
gles ? Suppose a pistol to be fired in the centre of a circular room, where 
would be the echo? Explain fi^. 131, and give the reason. Suppose a sound 
to be produced in one of the foci of an ellipse, iHiere Chen michtit he moat dis- 
tinctly heard ^ 
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ed from the sides of the room, the an- ^^ ^^ 

gles of incidence being equal to those 
of reflection, and will be concentra- 
ted at b. Hence, a hearer standing 
at b, will be affected by the imited 
rays of sound from different parts of 
the room, so that a whisper at a, 
will become audible at b, when it 
would not be heard in any other 
part of the room. Were the sides 
of the room lined with a poHshed 
metal, the rays of light or heat 
would be concentrated in the same 
manner. 

The reason of this will be understood, when we consider 
that an ear, placed at c, will receive <>nly one ray of the 
sound proceeding from a, while if placed at b, it will receive 
the rays from all parts of the room. Such a room, whether 
constructed by design or accident, would be a whispering gal- 
lery. 

654. On a smooth surface, the rays, or pulses of sound, 
will pass with less impediment than on a rough one. For 
this reason, persons can talk to each' other on the opposite 
sides of a river, when they could* not be understood at the 
same distance over the land. The report of a cannon at sea, 
when the water is smooth, may be heard at a great distance, 
but if the sea is rough, even without wind, the sound will be 
broken, and will reach only half as far. 

655. Musical Instruments. — The strings of musical instru' 
mehts are elastic cords, which being fixed at each end, produce 
sounds by vibrating in the middle. 

The string of a violin or piano, when pulled to one side by 
Its middle, and let go, vibrates ba'^ kwards and forwards, like 
a pendulum, and striking rapidl r against the air, produces 
cones, which are grave, or acuti , according to ite tension, 
size, or length. 
656. The man- Fig. 134. 

•ler in which C 

ffuch a string vi- 
brates, is shown 
by fig. 134. 

If pulled from 
e to a, it will not 
stoj again at c, 
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but in passing fVom a to «, it will gain a momentum, which 
will carry it to c, and in returning, its momentimi will again 
carry it to J, and so on, backwaids and forwards, like a pen- 
dulum, until its tension^ and the resistance of the air, will 
finally bring it to rest. 

The grave, or sharp tones of the same string, depend on 
its different degrees of tension ; hence, if a string be struck, 
and while vibrating, its tension be increased, its tone will be 
changed from a lower to a higher pitch. 

657. Strings of the same length are made to vibrate slow, 
or quick, and consequently to produ6e a variety of sounds, 
by making some larger than others, and giving them differ- 
ent degrees of tension. The violin and ba&s viol are familiar 
examples of this. The low, or bass strings, are covered with 
metallic wire, in order to make their magnitude and weight 
prevent their vibration from being too rapid, and thus they 
are made to give deep or grave tones. The other strings are 
diminished in thickness, and increased in tension, so as to 
make them produce a greater number of vibrations in a given 
time, and thus their tones become sharp or acute in propor- 
tion. 

658. Under certain circumstances, a long string will divide 
itself into halves, thirds, or quarters, without depressing any 
part of it, and thus give several harmonious tones at the 
same time. 

iEoLiAN Harp. — The fairy tones of the .^lolian harp are 
produced in this manner. This instrument consists of a sim- 
ple box of wood, with four or live strings, two or three feet 
long, fastened at each end. These are tuned in unison, so 
that when made to vibrate with force, they produce the same 
tones. But when suspended in a gentle breeze, each string, 
according to the manner or force in which it receives the 
blast, either sounds, as a whole, or is divided into several 
parts, as above described. " The result of which," says Dr. 
Amot, " is the production of the most pleasing combination 
and succession of sounds, that the ear ever listened to, or fan- 
cy perhaps conceived. After a pause, this fairy harp is often 
heard beginning with a low and solemn note, like the base 

Explain fig. 133, and nvt the reason. Why is it that persons can converse 
on the opposite sides of a river, when they ooold not hear each other at the 
same distance over the land ? How do the strings of musical instruments pro- 
duce sounds ? Explain fig. 134. On what do the nave or acute tones of the 
same string depend ? Why are the bass strings of instruments covered with 
metallic wve? Whjr is there a variety of tones in the .fiolian harp, since alt 
the strings are tuned in unison^ 
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of distant music in tke sky ; the sound then swells as if ap- 
proaching, and other tones break forth, minghng with the 
first, and with each other." 

659. The manner in which a string vibrates in paru, wili 
be understood by fig. 135. 



Fig. 135. 




Suppose the whole length of the string to be from a to fr, 
and that it is fixed at these two points. The portion from 
h to c vibrates as though it was fixed at c, and its tone dif- 
fers from those of the other parts of the string. The same 
happens firom c to J, and from d to a. While a string is 
thus vibrating, if a small piece of paper be laid on the part c, 
or cf, it will remain, but if placed on any other part of the 
string, it will be shaken off. 

ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENA. 

660. The term Atmosphere is from two Greek words, 
which signify vapor and sphere. It is the air which surrounds 
the earth to the height of 45 miles, and is essential to the lives 
of all animals, and the production of all vegetables. 

66 1 . All meteorological phenomena, with which we aro ac- 
quainted, depend chiefly, if not entirely on the influence of 
the atmosphere. Fogs, winds, rain, dew, hail, snow, thun- 
der, lightning, electricity, sound, and a variety of other phe- 
nomena of daily occurrence belong to the atmosphere. We 
have, however, only room for the most common result of at- 
mospheric changes. Wind and Rairu 

WIND. 

662. Wind is nothing more than air in motion. The use 
of a fan, in warm weather, only serves to move the air, and 
thus to make a little breeze about the person using it. 

663. As a natural phenomenon, that motion of the air 
which we call wind, is produced in consequence of there be- 
ing a greater degree of heat in one place than in another 

Explain fig. 135, allowing the manner in which strings vibrate in parts. 
What is the atmosphere? How high does the atmosphere extend? What 
phenomena mentioned, depend on the atmosphere? What is wind? As i> 
natural phenomeno^i, how u wind produced, o^ what is the cause of wind? 
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The air thus heated, rises upward, while that which sur- 
rounds this, moves forward to restore equilibrium. 

The truth of this is illustrated by the fact, that durmg the 
burning of a house in a calm night, the motion of the air to- 
wards the place where it is thus rarefied, makes the wind 
blow from every point towards the flame. 

664. Sea, an4 Land Breeze. — In islands, situated in hot 
climates, this principle is charmingly illustrated. The land, 
during the day time, being under the rays of a tropical sim, 
becomes heated in a greater decree than the surrounding 
ocean, and, consequently, there nse& from the land a stream 
of warm air, during the day, while the cooler air from the 
surface of the water, moving forward to supply this partial 
vacancy, produces a cool breeze setting inland on all sides of 
the island. This constitutes the sea breeze, which is so de- 
Hghtful to the inhabitants of those hot countries, and without 
which men could hardly exist in some of the most luxuriant 

. islands between the tropics. 

During the night,' the motion of the air is reversed, be- 
cause the earth being heated superficially, soon cools when 
the sun is absent, while the water being warmed several feet 
below its surface, retains its heat longer. 

Consequently, towards morning, the earth becomes colder 
th^n the water, and the air sinking down upon it, seeks an 
equilibrium, by flowing outwards, like rays from a centre, euid 
thus the land breeze is produced. 

The wind then continues to blow from the land until tne 
equilibrium is restored, or until the morning sun makes the 
land of the same temperature as the water, when for a time 
there will be a dead calm. Then again the land becoming 
warmer than the water, the sea breeze returns as before, and 
thus the inhabitants of those sultry climates are const€Uitly 
refreshed during the summer seasons, with alternate land 
. and sea breezes. 

665. Trade Winds. — At the equator, which is a part of 
the earth continually under the heat of a burning sun, the 
air is expanded, and ascepds upwards, so as to produce cur- 
rents from the north and south, which move forward to sup- 
ply the place of the heated air as it rises. These \r9kO cur- 
rents, coming from latitudes where the daily motion cf the 



How is this illustrated ? In the island* of hot climates, why does Ae wind 
blow inland during the day, and off the land during the night ? What are ^eie 
breexes called ? What is said of the ascent of heated air at tha •quator T Wui 
to Ike ooaawiueiiM cmtha air towards the north and south? 
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earth is less than at the equator, do not obtain its full rate of 
UiOtion, and therefore, when they approach the equator, do 
not move so fast eastward as that portion of the earth, by 
tho difference between the equator's velocity, and that of the 
latitudes from which they come. This wind therefore falls 
behind the earth in her diurnal motion, and consequently 
has a relative motion towards the west. This constant 
breeze towards the west is called the trade wind^ because a 
large portion of the commerce of nations comes within its 
inJuence. 

666. Counter Currents, — ^While the air in the lower re- 
gions of the atmosphere is thus constantly flowing from the 
north and south towards the equator, and forming the trade 
winds between the tropics, the heated air from these regions 
as perpetually rises, and forms a counter current through the 
higher regions, towards the north and south from the tropics, 
thus restoring the equilibrium. 

667. This counter motion of the air in the upper and lower 
regions is illustrated by a very simple experiment. Open a 
door a few inches, leading into a heated room, and hold a 
lighted candle at the top of the passage ; the current of air, 
as indicated by the direction of the flame, will be out of the 
room. Then set the candle on the floor, and it will show 
that the current is there into the room. Thus, while -the 
heated air rises and passes out of the room, that which is 
colder flows in, along the floor, to take its jJlace. 

This explains the reason why our feet are apt to suffer 
with the cold, in a room moderately heated, while the other 
parts of the body are comfortable. It also explains why 
those who sit in the gallery of a church are sufficiently 
warm, while those who sit below may be shivering with the 
cold. 

668. From such facts, showing* the tendency of heated 
air to ascend, while that which is colder moves forward to 
supply its place, it is easy to accoimt for the reason why the 
wind blows perpetually from the north and south towards 
the tropics ; for the air being heated, as stated above, it as- 
cends, and then flows north and south towards the poles 
until, growing cold, it sinks down and again flows towards 
the equator. 

669. Perhaps these opposite motions of the two currents 
will be better understood by the sketch, figure 136. 

How are the trade winds formed ? While the air in the lower regions flows 
^^thenorth and wittk towunds tbe ciiiMtor, in wkal diiaetion doM it flown 
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Suppose a b do represent a portion of the earth's surface, 
a being towards the north pole, c towards the south pole, and 
b the equator. The currents of air are supposed to pass in 
the direction of the arrows. The wind, therefore, from a to 6 
would blow, on the surface of the earth, from north to south, 
while from e to «, the upper current would pass fit)m south 
to north, until it came to a, when it would change its direc- 
tion towards the south. The currents in the southern hemis- 
phere being governed by the same laws, would assume simi- 
lar directions. 

RAIN. 

670. Rain is falling water in the form of drops. It appears 
to result from the meeting of two clouds of different tempera^ 
tures. 

In explaining the theory of rain, it must be understood, 
that warm air has a greater capacity for moisture than cold. 
It is also ascertained, that the capacity increases at a much 
faster ratio than the increase of temperature itself, and hence 
it follows that if two clouds at different temperatures, com- 
pletely saturated, meet and mingle together, a precipitation of 
moisture must take place in consequence of the mixture. 
This would result from the fact that the warmest cloud con- 
tained a greater portion of moisture than indicated by its tem- 
perature, as stated above, while the mixture would form a 
mean temperature, but the mean quantity of vapor could not 
be retained, since the sum of their capacities for vapor would 
thus be diminished. 

671. Suppose for example, that at the temperature of 15 
degrees, air can hold 200 parts of moisture ; then at 30 de- 
How is this counter current in lower and upper regions illustrated bj a 

simple experiment? What common hot does this experiment illustrate t 
What is rain ? What is said of the ratio of caiiacity for moisture, increasing 
&8terthan the temperature in clouds? Explain the reason why, when two 
clouds meet of different tMotperaturos. fain is iIm iwnlt 
16 J^ 
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mes it would hold 400 parts, and at 45 degrees 800 pans 
Now let two equal bulks of this air, one at 15, and the othei 
at 45 degrees be mixed, the compound would then contain 
200 and 800 parts of moisture = 1000, that is, 500 each, and 
the temperature of the mixture would be 30 degrees. But 
at this temperature air is saturated with 400 parts, of vapor, 
therefore 100 parts is rejected and falls in the form of rain. 

This is Dr. Huttons' theory of rain, and observation has 
seemed to prove its truth. 

672. Rain Gauge. — This is an instrument designed to 
measure the quantity of rain, which falls at any given time 
and place. 

A variety of forms, some quite compUcated, FiK- ^^' 

have been invented for this purpose. The ,c^=^:» 
most simple and convenient, for common pur- 
poses, is that represented by fig. 137. It may 
be two feet high, round in form, and made of 
tin, or copper, well painted. It is furnished 
with a small metallic faucet for drawing off the 
water, and into the stem of this, is inserted a 
glass tube, as a scale, divided into inches and 
tenths of inches. This may be done by /^"^-M^ 



means of paper, pasted on and then varnished. 
The water will stand at the same height in 
the glass scale that it does in the cylinder, and being on the 
outside the quantity may be known at a glance. If the fun- 
nel, or top, is twice the size of the cyhnder, then, an inch in 
the scale will indicate h'alf an inch received into the gauge, 
or these proportions may be a tenth, when much accuracy is 
required. 



OPTICS. 



673. Optics is that science which treats of vision, and the 
properties and phenomena of light. 

The term optics is derived from a Greek word, which sig- 
nifies seeing. 

This science involves some of the most elegant and im- 
portant branches of natural philosophy. It presents us with 

What is the design of the rain gauge ? What are the form and materiali 
of this instrument ? Describe the scale, and what it indicates with respect to 
the size of the funnel and cylinder ? Define Optics. What is said oi. the ale 
sance and importaaos of this scienosr 
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experiments which are attractive by their beauty, and which 
asloniflh ub by their novelty ; and, at the same time, it inves- 
tigates the principles of some of the most useful among the 
articles of conunon life. 

674 There are two opinions concerning the nature of 
hght. Some maintain that it is composed of material parti- 
cles, which are constantly thrown off from the luminous 
body ; while others suppose that it is a fluid, diffused through 
all nature, alid that the luminous, or burning body, occasions 
waves or undulations in this fluid, by which the Hght is 
propagated in the same manner as sound is conveyed through 
the air. The most probable opinion, however, is, that light 
is composed of exceedingly minute particles of matter. But 
whatever may be the nature or cause of light, it has certain 
general properties or effects which we can investigate. 
Thus, by experiment, we can determine the laws by which 
it is governed in its passage through different transparent sub- 
stances, and ako those by which it is governed when it strikes 
a substance through which it cannot pass. We can like- 
wise test its nature to a certain degree, by decomposing or 
dividing it into its elementary parts, as the chemist decom- 
poses any substance he wishes to analyze. 

675. Definitions. — To understand the science of optics, it 
is necessary to define several terms, which, although some of 
them may be in common use, have a technical meaning, 
when applied to this science. 

a. Light is that principle, or substance, which enables us 
to see any body from which it proceeds. If a luminous sub- 
stance, as a burning candle, be carried into a dark room, the 
objects in the room become visible, because they reflect the 
hght of the candle to our eyes. 

h. Luminous bodies are such as emit light from their own 
substance. The sun, fire, and phosphorus, are luminous 
bodies. The moon, and the other planets, are not luminous, 
since they borrow their hght from the sun. 

c. Transparent bodies are such as permit the rays of light 
to pass freely through them. Air and some of the gases 
are perfectly transparent, since they transmit light without 
being visible themselves. Glass and water are also consid- 
ered transparent, but they are not perfectly so, since they are 

What are the two opinioiis concerning the nature of light? What is the 
most probable opinion f What is lieht ? What is a luminous bodj ? What is 
a transparent body 7 Are glass and water perfectly transparent? How is it 
proved that air is perfectly tnmsparsntv 
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themselves visible, and therefore do not suffer the light te 
pass through them without interruption. 

d. Translucent bodies are such as permit the light to pass, 
but not in sufficient quantity to render objects distinct, when 
seen through them. 

If. Opaque is the reverse of transparent. Any body which 
permits none of the rays of light to pass through it, is 
opaque. ^ 

f. Illuminated, enlightened. Any thing is illuminated 
when the light shines upon it so as to make it visible. 
Every object exposed to the sun. is illuminated. A lamp 
illuminates a room, and every thing in it. 

g, A Ray is a single line of light, as it comes from a lu- 
minous body. 

h, A Beam of light is a body of parallel rays. 

t. A Pencil of light is a body of diverging or converging rays. 

k. Divergent rays, are such as come from a point, and con- 
tinually separate wider a part, as they proceed. 

/. Convergent rays, are those which approach each other, 
so as to meet at a common point. 

m. Luminous bodies emit rays, or pencils of light, in every 
direction, so that the space through which they are visible is 
filled with them at every possible point. 

676. Thus, the sun illuminates every point of space, with- 
in the whole solar system. A light, as that of a light-house, 
which can be seen from the distance of ten miles in one di- 
rection, fills every point in a circuit of ten miles from it, with 
light. Were this not the case, the light from it could not 
be seen from every point within that circumference. 

677. Motion of Light, — The rays of light move forward in 
straight lines from the luminous hpdy^ arid are never turned out 
of their course, except by some obstacle. 

Let a, ^. Fig. i3S. 

138,beabeam 
of Hght from 
the sun pass- 
ing through a 
small onfice 
in the win- 

What are translacent bodies ? What are opaque bodies ? What is imeaBt 
^illununated? What ia a rar of light ? What is a beam ? What apencilf 
What are diyexgent rays ? What are converaent rays T In what direction do 
luminous bodies emit lidbt 7 How is it proyea that a luminous body fills erery 
point wittun a certain distance with lifiit^ Why cannot a beam of lijchft be 
seen throufhn bent tuber ^^ 
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(low shutter b. The sun cannot be seen through the crooked 
tube c, because the beam passing in a straight line, strikes 
the side of the tube, and therefore does not pass through it. 

678. All tfie illuminated bodies, \irhether natural or arti- 
ficial, throw off hght in every direction of the same coloi as 
themselves, though the light with which they are illuminated 
is white or without color. 

This fact is obvious to all who are endowed with sight. 
Thus the light proceeding from grass is green, while that 
proceeding from a rose is red, and so of every other color. 

We shall be convinced, in another place, that the white 
light with which things are illuminated, is really composed 
of several colors, and that bodies reflect only the rays of their 
own color, while they absorb all the other rays. 

679. Velocity of Light — Light moves with the^amazing 
rapidity of about 95 millions of miles in 8j minutes, since it 
is proved by certain astronomical observations, that the Hght 
of the sun comes to the earth in that time. This velocity is 
so great, that to any distance at which an artificial hght can 
be seen, it seems to be transmitted instantaneously. 

If a ton of gunpowder were exploded on the top of a 
mountain, where its hght could be seen a hundred miles, n<o 
perceptible difference would be observod in the time of its 
appearance on the spot, and at the distance of a hundred 
miles. 

REFRACTION OF LIGHT. 

680. Although a ray of light will pass in a straight line^ 
when not interrupted, yet when it passes obliquely from one 
transparent body into another, of a different density^ it leaves 
its linear direction^ and is bent, or refracted^ more or less, out 
of its former course. 

This change in the direction of light, seems to arise firom 
a certain power, or quahty, which transparent bodies possess 
m different degrees ; for some substances bend the rays of light 
much more obliquely than others. Fig. 139. 

The manner in which the rays of '^ 
light are refracted, may be readily 
understood by fig. 139. 

Let a be a ray of the sun's Hght, 
proceeding obhquely towards the 
surface of the -water c, rf, and let e 
be the point which it would strike, 
if moving only 'through the air. 
Now, instead of passing through 
16» 
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the water in the line a, c, it will be bent or refracted, on en- 
teimg the water, from o to n, and having passed through the 
fluid it is again refracted in a contrary direction on passing 
out of the water, and ihen proceeds onward in a straight 
Une as before. 

681. Cup and Sliilling. — The refraction of water is beau- 
tifully proved by the following simple experiment. Place an 
empty cup, fig. 140, with a shilling on the bottom, in such a 
position that the side of the cup will just hide the piece of 
money from tbe eye. Then 

let another p6rson fill the ;2^ F»«- i^o. 

cup with water, keeping 
the ej'^e in the same posi- 
tion as before. As the 

. water is poured in, the 
shilling ViU become visi- 
ble, appearing to rise with 
the water. The effect of 
the water is to bend the 
ray of light coming from 
the shilling, so as to make 
it meet the eye below the 

point where it otherwise would. Thus the eye could not 
see the shilling in the direction of c, since the fine of vision 
is towards a, and c is hidden by the side of the cup. But 
the refraction of the water bends the ray downwards, pro- 
ducing the same effect as though the object had been raised 
upwards, and hence it becomes visible. 

682. The transparent body through which the light passes 
is called the medium, and it is found in all cases, " that, where 
a ray of light passes obliquely from one medium into another 
of a different density, it is refracted, or turned out of its former 
courseP This is illustrated in the above examples, the 
water being a more dense medium than air. The refraction 
takes place at the surface of the medium, and the ray is re- 
fracted in its passage out of the refiracting substance as well 
as into it. 

What is the color of the light which different bodies throw off? If grass 
throws off green liKht, what becomes of the other rays? What is the rate of 
velocity with which light moves? Can we perceive any difference in the 
time which it takes an artihcial light to pass to us from a great or small dis- 
^ tance ? What is meant by the refraction of light ? Do all transparent bodies 
' refract light e ^ually ? Explain fig. 139, and show how the ray is refracted in 
passine into and out of the water. Explain fig. 140, and i?tate the reason why 
the shilling seems to be raised up by pouring in the wateY. WTiat is a medium T 
In what direction mas^ a ray oflight pass towards the medium to be refracted T 
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Fig. 141. 



683. If the ray, after having passed through the watei, 
then strikes upon a still more dense medium, as a pane of 
glass, it will again be refracted. It is understood, that in all 
cases the ray must fall upon the refracting medium oblique- 
ly, in order to be refracted, for if it proceeds from one medium 
to another perpendicularly to their surfaces, it will pass 
straight through them all, and no refraction will take place. 

Thus, in fig. 141, let a represent air, b 
water, and c is a piece of glass. The ray 
dj striking each medium in a perpendicu- 
lar direction, passes through them all in a 
straight line. The oblique ray passes 
through the air in^the direction of c, but 
meeting the water, is refracted in the 
direction of o ; then falling upon the glass, 
it i 1 again refracted in the direction of />, 
nearly parallel with the perpendicular 
line d. 

684. In all cases where the ray passes 
out of a rarer into a denser medium^ it is 
refracted towards a perpendicular line^ rais- 
ed from the surface of the denser medium^ 
and so, when it passes out of a denser, into 
a rarer medium, it is refracted from the same perpendicular. 

Let the medium ft, fig. 142, be glass, ancT the medium c, 
water. The ray a, as it falls upon the medium b^^ refracted 
towards the perpendicular Une e d; 
but when it enters the water, whose 
refractive power is less than that of 
glass, it is not bent so near the per- 
pendicular as before, and hence it is 
refracted /rom, instead of towards the 
perpendicular line, and approaches 
the original direction of the ray a, g, 
when passing through the air. 

The cause of refraction appears to 
be the power of attraction, which the 
denser medium exerts on the passing 
ray ; and in all cases the attracting 




/^a 



Fig. 142 




Will a ray falling perpendicularly on a mediam be refracted ? Explain fig. 
(41, and show how the ray e is refracted. When the rav passes oat of a rarer 
nto a denser medium, in what direction is it refracted f When it passes out 

o( a denser into a rarer medium, in what direction is the refraction 7 Explain 

nhiM by fig. 142. What is the cause of refiraction? 
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force acts in the direction of a perpendicular to the refracting 
surface. 

()85. Refraction hy Water. — The refraction of the rays of 
light, as they fall upon the surface of the water, is the reason 
why a straight rod, with one end in the water, and the other 
end rising above it, appears to be broken, or bent, and also to 
be shortened. 

Suppose the rod a, fig. 143, to be set with one half of its 
length below the surface of the* water, and the other half 
above it. The eye being placed in an oblique direction, 
will see the lower end apparently at the point o, while the 
real termination of the rod would be at 
n ; the refraction will therefore make 
the rod appear shorter by the distance 
from to n, or one-fourth shorter than 
the part below the water really is. The 
reason why the rod appears distorted, 
or broken, is, that we judge of the di- 
rection of the part which is under the 
winter, by that which is above it, and 
the refraction of the rays coming from 
below the surface of the water, give them a different direc- 
tion, when compared with those coming from that part of the 
rod which is above it. Hence, when the whole rod is below 
the water, no such distorted appeamnce is observed, because 
then all the rays are refracted equally. 

For the reason just explained, persons are often deceived 
in respect to the depth of water, the refraction making it ap- 
pear much more shallow than it really is ; and there is no 
doubt but the most serious accidents have often happened to 
those who have gone into the water under such deception ; 
for a pond which is really six feet deep, will appear to the 
eye only a little more than four feet deep. 

REFLECTION OF LIGHT. 
686. If a boy throws his ball a^ inst the side of a house 
swiftly, and in a perpendicular di* jtion, it will bound back 
nearly in the line in which it ws^ thrown, and he will be 
able to catch it with his hands ; but if the ball be thrown ob- 
Uauely to the right, or left, it will bound away from the side 
ot the house in the same relative direction in which it was 
thrown. 

What is the reason thatit rod, with one end in the water, appears distorted 
and shorter thui it really is ? Why does the water in a pond appear less deep 
nan it really is? 
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MIRRORS. 

The reflection of light, so far as regards 
the line of approach, and the line of leav- 
ing a reflecting surface, is governed bj the 
same law. ^ 

Thus, if a sun beam, fig. 144, passing 
through a smaU aperture in the window 
shutter a, be permitted to fall upon the 
plane mirror, or looking-glass, c, d, at 
right-angles, it will be reflected back at 
right-angles with the- mirror, and therefore will pass back 
again in exactly the same direction in which it approached. 



H- 



Fig. 145. 



687. But if the ray strikes the mirror 
in an oblique direction, it will also be 
thrown off in an oblique direction, op- 
posite to that in which it was thrown. 

Let a ray pass towards a mirror in 
the line a, c, fig. 145, it will be reflected 
off in the direction of c, J, making the 
angles 1 arid 2 exactly equal 

The ray a, c, is called the incident ray. 
and the ray c, J, the reflected ray ; and 
it is found, in all cases, that whatever 
angle the ray of incidence makes with the 
reflecting surface, or with a perpendicular 
hne drawn firom the reflecting surface, ex- 
actly the same angle is made by the re- 
flected ray. 

688. From these facts, arise the general 
law in optics, that the angle of reflection is 
equal to the angle of incidence. 

The ray a, c, fig. 146, is the ray of inci- 
dence, and that from c to d, is the ray of 
reflection. The angles which a, c^ make 
with the perpendicular line, and with the 
plane of the mirror, is exactly equal to 
those made by c, d, with the same perpendicular, and the' 
same plane smface. 

MIRRORS. 

689. Mirrors are of three kinds, namely, plane, convex, and 

Suppose a sun beam fall upon a plane mirror, at right-ancles wilh its surface, 
in wlutt direction will it be reflected ? Suppose the ray »lls obliquely on its 
surfiu;e, in what direction wOl it then be reflected ? What is an incident ray of 
li^t X What is a reflected lay of li^? What general law in optics results 
from observations on the mddent and refleete^ rays? How many kinds of 
miiTOisanthen* 
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eomeane. They are made ofpoUshed mieUdj or of glass covered 
on the back wUk an amalgam of tin and quicksilver. 

Plane Mirror. — The common looJung-glass is a plane 
mirror, and consists of ablate of ground ^subs so highlj pol- 
ished as to permit the rajs of light to pass through it with 
httle interruption. On Uie back of this plate is placed the 
reflecting surfoce, which consists of a mixture of tin and 
mercury. The glass plate, therefore, only answers the pur- 
pose of su]^taining the metaUic surface on its plate, — of ad- 
mitting the rays of light to and from it, and of preventing its 
surface from tarnishing, by excluding the air. Could the 
metallic surface, however, be retained in its place, and not 
exposed to the air, without the glass plate, these mirrors 
would be much more perfect than they are, since, in prac- 
tice, glass cannot be made so perfect as to transmit all the 
rays of light which fall on its surface. 

690. When applied to the plane mirror, the angles of in- 
cidence and of reflection are equal, as already stated ; and it 
therefore follows, that when the rays of light fall upon it 
obliquely in one direction, they are thrown off under the same 
angle in the opposite direction. 

This is the reason why the images of objects can be seen 
when the objects themselves are not visible. 

Suppose the mirror a ^, fig. 147, • Fi«- 147. 

to be placed on the side of a room, 
and a lamp to be set in another room, 
but so situated as that its light 
would shine upon the glass. The 
lamp itself could not be seen by the 
eye placed at c, because the parti- 
tion d is between them ; but its im- 
age would be visible at c, because 
the angle of the incident ray, com- 
ing from the light, and that of the 
reflected ray which reaches the eye, 
are equal. 

691. An image from a plane mirror appears to he just as 
far behind the mirror, as the object is before it, so that when a 
person approaefies this mirror, his ime^e seems to comeforvoard 
to meet him ; and when he withdraws from it, his image appears 
to be moving backward at the same rate. 

What kind of mirror is the common looking-dass ? Of what use is the glass 
plate in the construction of tly mirror? Explain fig. 147, and show how the 
una^e of an object can be ^n in a plane mirror, when the raal object is 
invisible.* 
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If, for instance, one end of a rod, two feet long, be made 
to touch the surface of such a mirror, this end of the rod, 
aud its image, will seem nearly to touch each other, there 
heing only the thickness of the glass between them ; while 
the other end of the rod, and the other end of its image, will 
appear to be equally distant from the point of contact. 

The reason of this is explained on the principle that the 
angle of incidence and that of reflection is ec^ual. 

Suppose the arrow a to Fig. 148. 

be the object reflected by 
the mirror rfc, fig. 148; the 
incident rays a, flowing from 
the end of the arrow, being 
thrown back by reflection, 
will meet the eye in the 
same state of divergence 
that they would do, if they 
proceeded to the same dis- 
tance behind the mirror, that 
the eye is before it, as at o. 
Therefore, by the same law, the reflected rays, where they 
meet the eye at e, appear to diverge from a point h, just as 
far behind the mirror as a is before it, and consequently the 
end of the arrow most remote from the glass will appear to 
be at A, or the point where the approaching rays would meet, 
were they continued onward behind the glass. The rays 
flowing from every other part of the arrow follow the same 
law ; and thus every part of the image seems to be |^ the 
same distance behind the mirror that the object really is before it. 

692. In a plane mirror^ a person may see his whole image, 
when the mirror is only half as long as himself , let him stand 
at any distance from it whatever. 

Tins is also explained by the law, that the angles of inci- 
dence and reflection are equal. If the mirror be elevated so 
that the ray of light from the eye falls perpendicularly upon 
the mirror, this ray will be thrown back by reflection in the 
same direction, so that the incident and reflected ray by 
which the image of the eyes and face are formed, will be 
nearly parallel, while the ray flowing from his feet will fall 
on the mirror obliquely, and will be reflected as obliquely in 
the contrary direction, and so of all the other rays by which 
the image of the different parts of the person is formed. 

The image of an object appears jast as far behind a plane mirror, as the ob- 
ieet.ii before it ; enlain fig. 148, and show why ttus is the case. What masl 
be the oomparatiTe length of a plane mimr in which a ponoi mar see hit 
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Thus, suppose the 
mirror c «, fig. 149, to 
be just half as long as 
the arrow placed be- 
fore it, and suppose the 
eye to be placed at a. 
Then the ray a «, pro- 
ceeding from the eye at 
a, and falling perpendic- 
ularly on the glass at 
e, will be reflected back 
to the eye in the same 
line, and this part of the image will appear at &, in the same 
line, and at the same distance behind the glass, that the ar- 
row is before it. But the ray flowing from the lower extrem- 
ity of the arrow, will fall on the mirror obUquely as at c, and 
will be reflected under the same angle to the eye, and there- 
fore the extremity of the image, appearing in the direction of 
the reflected ray, will be seen at d. The rays flowing from 
the other parts of the arrow, will observe the same law, and 
thus the whole image is seen distinctly, and in the same po- 
sition as the object. 

To render this still more obvious, suppose the mirror to be 
removed, and another arrow to be placed in the position 
where its image appears, behind the mirror, of the same 
length as the one before it. Then the eye, being in the same 
position as represented in the figure, would see the different 
parts of the real arrow in the same direction that it before 
saw fte image. Thus, the ray flowing from the upper ex- 
tremity of the arrow, would meet the eye in the direction of 
h c, while the ray, coming from the lower extremity, would 
fall on it in the direction of e d. 

693. Convex Mirror.— A Fi«- !«>• 

convex mirror is a 
sphere^ or globe, reflecting j 
the outside. 

Suppose fig. 150 to be a 
sphere, then the part from a to 
o, would be a section of the 
sphere. Any part of a hollow 
ball of glass, with an amal- 
gam of tin and quicksilver 
spread on the inside, or any 
part of a metalUc globe pol- 
ished on the outside, would form a convrac minor. 



, o/a 
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Fig. 161. 




The €1X16' of a convex mirror, is a line as c 6, passing 
through its centre. 

694. Divergent and Convergent 
Rays. — ^Rays of light are said to 
diverge, when they proceed from 
the same point, and constantly 
recede from each other, as from 
the point a, fig. 161. Rays of 
light are said to converge, when 
they approach each other in such 
a direction as finally to meet at a point, as at ^, fig. 151. 

The image formed by a plane mirror, as we have already 
seen, is of the same size as the object, but the image reflected 
from the convex mirror is always smaller than the object. 

The law which governs the passage of light with respect 
to the angles of incidence and reflection, to and from the 
convex mirror, is the same as already stated, for the plane 
mirror. 

695. From the surface of a plane mirror, parallel rays 
are reflected parallel ; but the convex mirror causes parallel 
rays falling on its surface to diverge, by reflection. 



Fig. 152. 



To make this understood, 
let 1, 2, 3, fig. 152, be paral- 
lel rays, falling on the sur- 
face of the convex reflector, 
of which a would be the cen- 
tre, were the reflector a 
whole sphere. The ray 2 is 
perpendicular to the surface 
of the mirror, for when con- 
tinued in the same direction, 
it strikes the axis, or centre 
of the circle a. The two 
rays, 1 and 3, being parallel 
to this, all three would fall 
on a plane mirror in a perpendicular direction^ and conse- 
quently would be reflected in the lines of then: incidence. 

In what part of the image, fig. 149, are the incidental and reflected rays 
nearly parallel ? Why does the image of the lower part of the arrow appear 
Bt d? Suppose the mirror, fi^. 149, to be removed, and an arrow of the same 
length to be placed where the iodage appeared, would the direction of die rays 
from the arrow be the same that they were from the image ? IVhat is a conrez 
mirror? What is the axis of a convex mirror? What are diverging rays T 
What are converging rays ? What law governs the passage of light from and 
to the convex mirror ? Are parallel nys ftlliag on a convex mirror, redeetad 
parallel ? Explain fig. 16S. 
17 
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Bui the obEquity of the convex giirfece, it is obvious, will 
render the direction of the rays 1 and 3, oblique to that sur- 
face, for the same reason that 2 is perpendicular to that part 
of the circle on which it falls. Rays falling on any part 
df this mirror, in a direction which, if continued through the 
circumference, would strike the centre, are perpendicular to 
the side where they fall. Thus, the dotted hues, c a and d a, 
are perpendicular to the surfece, as well as 2. 

Now the reflection of the ray 2, will be back in the line 
of its incidence, but the rays 1 and 3, falling obUquely, are 
reflected under me same angles at which they fall, and there- 
fore their lines of reflection will be as far without the per- 
pendicular lines e a, and d a, as the lines of their incident 
rays, 1 and 3, are within them, And consequently they will 
diverge in the direction of e and o; and since we always see 
the image in the direction of the reflected ray, an object 
-'::.ced at 1, would appear behind the surface of the mirror at 
n, or in the direction of the line o n. 

696. Plane Surfaces. — Perhaps the subject of the convex 
mirror will be better imderstood, by considering its surface to 
be formed of a number of plane surfaces, indefinitely small 
In this case, each point from which a ray is reflected, would 
act in the same manner as a plane mirror, and the whole, in 
the manner of a number of minute mirrors inclined from 
each other. 

Suppose a and b, fig. 153, pig. 153. 

to be the points on a convex 
mirror, from which the two 
parallel rays, e and d, are re- 
flected. Now, firom the sur- 
face of a plane mirror, the 
reflected rays would be paral- 
lel, whenever the incident 
ones are so, because each 
will fall upon the surface 
under the same angles. But 
it is obvious in the present 
case, that these rays fall upon the surfac es, a and 6, under 
different angles, as respects the surfaces, c approaching in a 
more oblique direction than d.; consequently c is reflected 
more obliquely than d, and the two reflected rays, instejui of 
being parallel as before, diverge in the direction of n and o. 

How is the action of tkt oomrex mirror illustrated by a number of pluM 
mirrors^ 
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697. Again, the two con- Fig, iftt. 
verging rays a and J, fiff. 
154, without the interposi- 
tion of the reflecting sur- 
faces, would meet at c, but 
because the angles of re- 
flection are equal to those 
of incidence, and because 
the surfaces of reflection 
are inclined from each other, 
these rays are reflected less 
convergent, and instead of 
meeting at the same dis- 
tance before the mirror that c is behind it, are sent oflf in the 
direction of c, at which point they meet 

698. " Thus parallel rays falling on a convex mirror, are 
rendered divergent by refit etion; converging rays are made 
less convergent f or parallel, and diverging rays more divergent.*' 

The effect of tne convex mirror, therefore, is to disperse 
the rays of light in all directions ; and it is proper here to 
remind the pupil, that although the rays of hght are repre- 
sented on paper by single lines, there are in fact probably 
millions of rays, proceeding from every point of all visible 
bodies. Only a comparatively small number of these rays, 
it is true, can enter the eye, for it is only by those which 
proceed in straight lines from the different parts of the ob- 
ject, and enter ihe pupil, that the sense of vision is excited. 

Now, to conceii e how exceedingly small must be the pro- 
portion of hght thrown oflf, from any visible object which 
enters the eye, we must consider that the same object re- 
flects rays in every other direction, as well as in that in which 
it is seen. Thus, the gilded ball on the steeple of a church 
may be seen by milHons of persons at the same time, who 
stand upon the ground ; and were miUions more raised above 
these, it would be visible to alL 

When, therefore, it is said, that the convex mirror dispers- 
es the rays of light which fall upon it from any object, and 
when the direction of these reflected rays are shown only by 
single lines, it must be remembered, that each line represents 
pencils of rays, and that the light not only flows from the 

Explain fig. 154. What effect does the conrex mirror have noon parallel 
rays by reflection? What is its effect on conrerging rays? what is its 
effect on diverging rays ? Do the rays of light proceed only from the extremi- 
ties of objects, as represented in figures, or from all their parts ? Do all the 
rays of light proceeding from an object enter the eye. or only a few of tiisaiT 
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parts of the object thus designated, but from all the other 
parts. Were this not the case, the object would be visible 
odIy at certain points. 

699. Curved Images. — The im^es of objects reflected Jrom 
the convex mirrot , a^ppear curved^ because their different parts 
are nor. equally distant from its surface. 

If tne object a be placed ^ ^^ 

obliquely before the con- 
vex minor, fig. 155, then 
the converging rays from 
its two extremities falling 
obhquely on its sur&ce, 
would, were they prolong- 



ed through the mirror, ^^ 
meet at the point c, behind ^ e 




it But instead of being 
thus continued, they are thrown back by the mirror in less 
convergent lines, which meet the ejre at e, it being, as we 
have seen, one of the properties of this mirror, to reflect con- 
verging rays less convergent than before. 

The image being always seen in the direction from which 
the rays approach the eye, it appears behind the mirror at d. 
If the eye be kept in the same position, and the object, a, be 
moved further from the mirror, its image will appear smaller, 
in a proportion inversely to the distance to which it is re- 
moved. Consequently, by the same law, the two ends of a 
straight object will appear smaller than its middle, because 
they are fiirther from the reflecting surface of the mirror. 
Thus, the images of straight objects, held before a convex 
mirror, appear curved, and for the same reason, the features 
of the face appear out of proportion, the nose being too large, 
and the cheeks too small, or narrow. 

700. Why Objects Appear Large or Small — Objects ap- 
pear to us large or small, in proportion to the angle which 
the rays of light, proceeding from their extreme parts, form, 
when they meet at the eye. For it is plain that the half of 
any object will appear under a less angle than the whole, 
and the quarter imder a less angle still. Therefore the 
smaller an object is, the smaller will be the angle under 

What -would be the conseqaence, if the rays of light proceeded only from 
the parts of an object shown in diagrams ? Why do the images of objeets 
reflected firom conyex mirrors appear conred? Why do the features of the 
face appear oat of proportion, by this mirror t Why does aa image reflected 
from a convex surface appear smaller than the object? Why does the half of 
an ck^ed appear to the eye smaller than the whoIeT 
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which it will appear at a ^ven distance. If, then, a minor 
makes the angle under which an object is seen, smaller, the 
object itself will seem smaller than it reallj is. Hence the 
image of an object, when reflected from the convex mirror ^ ap" 
p^ars smaller than the object itself. This will be imderstood 
by fig. 156. 




Suppose the rays flow- Fig. laa. 

ing from the extremities 
of the object a, to be re- 
flected back to c, \mder 
the same degrees of con- 
vergence at which they, 
strike the mirror; then, 
as in the plane mirror, 
the image J, would ap- 
pear of the same size 
as the object a; for if 
the 'rays from a were -. 

prolonged behind the mirror, they would meet at ft, but form- 
ing the same angle, by reflection, that they would do, if thus 
prolonged, the oloQect seen from ft, and its image from e, would 
appear of the same dimensions. 

But instead of this, the rays from the arrow a, being ren- 
dered less convergent by reflection, are^ continued onward, 
and meet the eye \mder a more acute angle than at c, the 
angle imder which they actually meet, being represented at 
e, consequently the image of the object is shortened in pro- 
portion to the acuteness of this angle, and the object appears 
diminished as repreiented at o. 

701. The image of an object appears less^ as the object is 
removed to a greater distance from the mirror. 

To explain this, let us sup- Fig. 157. 

pose that the arrow a, fig. 157, 
is diminished bjr reflection 
from the convex surface, so 
that its image appearing at d, 
with the eye at c, shall seem 
as much smaller in proportion 
to the object, as (f is less than 
a. Now, keeping the eye at 
the same distance from the 
mirror, withdraw the object, so that it shall be equally dia- 

Suppose the angles e and 6, fig. 156, are equal, will there be any difference 
between the size of the object and its image? How isthe imsM ai 
when tha object is withdrawn from the MufiMo of a eonrvx minori 

17» 
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tant with the eye, and the image will gradually diminisb, as 
the arrow is removed. 

702. The reason will be F>«- !»• 
made plain by the next fig- 
ure ; for as the arrow is moved 
backwards, the angle at c, fig. 
158, must be diminished, be- 
cause the rays flowil^ nom 
the extremities of the object &11 
a greater distance before they 
reach the surface of the mir- 
ror ; and as the angles a( the 
reflected rays bear a proportion to those of the incident ones, 
so the angle of vision will become less in proportion, as the 
object is withdrawn. The effect, therefore, of withdrawing 
the object, is first to lessen the distance between the converg- 
ing rajrs, flowing firom it, at the point where they strike the 
mirror, and as a consequence, to diminish the angle xmder 
whi)ch the reflected rays convey its image to the eye. 

703. Why the Image seems near the surfaee.^^ln the plane 
mirror, as auready shown, the image appears exactly as far 
behind the mirror as the object is before it, but the convex 
mirror shows the image just under the surface, or, when the 
object is removed to a distance, a little way behind it To 
understand the reason of this difference, it must be remem- 
bered, that the plane mirror makes the image seem as far 
behind, as the object is before it, because the rays are re- 
flected in the same illative position at which they fall upon 
its surface. ' Thus parallel rays are reflScted parallel; diver- 
gent rays equally divergent, and convergent rays equally 
convergent. But the convex mirror, as also above shown, 
(698) reflects convergent rays less convergent, and divergent 
rays more divergent, and it is from this prpperty of the con- 
vex mirror that the image appears near its surfadfe, and not 
as far behind it as the object is before it, as in the plane mirror. 

Let us suppose that a, Gg. 159, 
is a luminous point, firom which a _ Fig. T59. 
pencil of diverging rays fall upon 
a convex mirror. These rays, as 
already demonstrated, will be re- 
flected more divergent, and conse- 
quently will meet the eye at «, in 
a wider state of di^rsion than 
they fell upon the mirror at o. Now, 
as the image will appear at the 
point where the diveigiiig mji 
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iv'ould converge to a focus in a contrary direction, were they 
prolonged behind the mirror, so it cannot appear as far be- 
iiind the reflecting surface as the object is before it, for the 
more widely the rays meeting at the eye are separated, the 
shorter will be the distance at which they will come to a 
point The image will, therefore, appear at n, instead of 
app^ring at an equal distance behind the mirror that the 
object a is before it. 

704. Concave Mirror. — The reflection of the concave mir- 
ror takes place from its inside, or concave surface, while that 
of the convex mirror ts from the outside, or convex surface. 
Thus the section of a metcdlic sphere, polished on both sides, 
is both a concave and convex mirror, as one or the other side 
is employed for reflection. 

The effect and phenomena of this mirror will therefore be, 
in many respects, directly .the contrary from those already 
detailed in reference to the convex mirror. 

From the plane mirror, the relation of the incident rays are 
not changed by reflection ; from the convex mirror they are dis- 
persed ; but the concave mirror renders the rays reflected from 
it more convergetit, and tends to concentrate them into a focus. 

The surface of the concave mirror, like that of the convex, 
may be considered as a great number of minute plane mirro]^, 
inclined to each other at certain angles, in proportion to its 
concavity. 

705. The laws of incidence and reflection are the same, 
when applied to the concave mirror, as those already ex- 
plained in reference to the other mirrors. 

Plane Mirrors Inclined. — ^In refer- 
ence to the concave mirror, let us, in 
the first place, examine the eflfect of 
two plane mirrors inclined to each 
other, as in fig. 160, on parallel rays . 
of light. The incident rays, a and 
b^ being parallel before they reach the 
reflectors, are thrown oflf at unequal 
angles in respect to each other, for b 
falls on the mirror more obliquely than 
a, and consequently is thrown aS . 

Explain figures 157 and 158, and show the reason why the images are di- 
minished when the objects are removed from the convex mirror. What is said 
to be the first effect of withdrawing the object from a concave surface, and 
what the consequence on the angle of reflected rays f Explain the reason why 
the image appears near the saxtace of the . convex mirror. What is the shape 
of the concave mirror, and in what respect does it differ from the ix>nvex but 
lor T How may convez and concave minors be united in the f ' — ' ' * 
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more obliquely in a contrary direction, therefore, the angles of 
reflection being equal to those of incidence, the two rajs 
meet at e. Thus toe see that the . effect of two plane mirrors 
inclined to each other j is to make parallel rays converge and 
meet in a focus. 

The same result would take place, whether the mirror 
was one continued circle, or an infinite number of small mir- 
rors inclined to each other in the same relation as the differ- 
ent peurta of the circle. 

Tlie effect of this mirror, as we have seen, being to render 
parallel rays convergent, the same principle will render di- 
verging rays parallel, and converging rays still more conver- 
gent. 

706. Focus of a Concave Mirror. — The focus of a concave 
mirror is the point where the rays are brought together by 
reflection. The centre of concavity in a concave mirror, is the 
centre of the sphere, of which the mirror is a part In all 
concave mirrors, the focus of parallel rays, or rays falling 
directly from the sim, is at the distance of half the semi- 
diameter of the sphere, or globe, of which the reflector is a 
part. 

Thus, the* paral- Fig. lei. 

lei rays 1, 2, 3, &c., 
fig. 161, all meet at 
the point o, which 
is half the distance 
between the centre 
a, of the whole 
sphere, and the sur- • 
face of the reflector, 
and therefore one 
quarter the diame- 
ter of the whole 
sphere, of which the ' 
mirror is a part. 

707. Principal 
Focus. — In concave 

mirrors, of all dimensions, the reflected rays follow the same 
law ; that is, parallel rays meet and cross each other at the 




What 18 the difference of effect between the concave, convex, and plane 
nurrors, on the reflected rays? In what respect may the concave minor be 
considered as a number T»f plane mirrors ? What is the focus of a concave 
mirror! At what distance from its surface is the focus of panllel rays in this 
nurroi t What is the principal focUs of a ooneave mirnw^ 
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Fig. 162. 




distance of one fourth the diameter of the sphere of which 
they are sections. This point is called the principal fociis of 
the reflector. 

But if the incident rays are divergent, the focus will be 
removed to a greater distance from the surface of the mirrori 
than when they are parallel, in proportion to their diver- 
gency. 

This might be inferred from the 
general laws of incidence and re- 
flection, but will be made obvious 
by fig. 162, where the diverging 
rays 1, 2, 3, 4, form a focus at the 
point 0, whereas, had they been 
parallel, their focus would have been 
at a. That is, the actual focus 
is at the centre of the sphere, 
instead of being half way between 
, the centre and circumference, as is 
the C8ise when the incident rays are 

parallel. The real focus, therefore, is beyond, or without, the 
principal focus of the mirror. 

708. By the same law, converging rays will form a point 
within the principal focus of the mirror. 

Thus, were the rays falling on 
the mirror,, fig. 163, parallel, the 
focus would be at a ; but in-con- 
sequence of their previous conver- 
gency, they are brought together 
at a less distance than the princi- 
pal focus, and meet at o. 

The concave mirror^ when the 
9bject is*nearer to it than the prin- 
cipal focus, presents the . image 
larger than the object, ere^t, and 
behind the mirror. . , 

To explain »this, let us suppose the object a, fig. 164, to 
be placed before the mirror, and nearer to it than the prin- 
cipal focus. Then the rays proceeding from the extremities 
of the object without interruption, wotdd continue to diverge 
in the lines o and n, as seen behind the mirror ; but, by re* 
flection, they are made to diverge less than before, and con- 



Fig. ir3. 




If (he incident rayi axe diyeigent, where wiU be the focus 7 If the i 
nyt aie conyeraent, where wiUbe the focns? When will the image from % 
' Tor to hoger than the object, erect, and behind the iniriorf 
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sequeutly to make ^ i*** 

the angle under 
which they meet 
more obtuse at the 
eye b, than it would 
be if they continu- 
ed onward to e. 
where they woula 
have met without 
reflection. The re- 
sult, therefore, is to 
render the image A, 
upon the eye, as 
much larger than 
the object a, as the 
angle at the eye is 
more obtuse than the angle at e. 

709. On the contrary, if the object is placed more remote 
from the mirror than the principal focus, and between the 
focus and the centre of the sphere of which the reflector is 
a part, then the image will appear inverted on the contraiy 
side of the centre, and farther from the mirror than the ob- 
ject ; thus, if a lamp be placed obliquely hefote a concave 
mirror, as in 

fig. 165, its Fig. 165. 

image will be 
seen .inverted 
in the air, on 
the contrary 
side of a per- 
pendicular line 
through the 
centre of. the 
mirror. 

710! Curious Deceptions by Concave Mirrors, — ^From the 
property of the concave mirror to form an inverted image of 
the object suspended in the air, many curious and surprising 
deceptions may be produced. Thus, when the minor, 
the object, and the l^ht, are placed so that they caimot 
be seen, (which may be done by placing a screen befcve 




Explun fijg. 164, and show why the image is laiger than the object "Wliai 
will the image from the concave minor be inyerted, and before the jninor t 
What propertj^Jias the concare minor, bt which singvlar deoepCioas niajr \m 



prodnoedT What axe these deeeptioDsf 
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tlie light, and permitting the reflected rays to pass throuc;^ 
a small aperture in another screen,) the person Qiistakes ma 
image of the object for its reality, and not understanding the* 
deception, thinks he sees persons walking with their heads 
downwards, and cups of water turned bottom upwards, with- 
*ut spilling a drop. Again, he sees clusters of delicious 
fruit, and when invited to help himself, on reaching out his 
hand for that purpose, he finds that the object either suddenly 
vanishes from his sight, owing to his having moved his eye 
out of the proper range, or that it is intangible. 

This kind of deception may be illustrated by any one who 
has a concave mirror only of three or four inches in diameter 
in the following manner : ' 

Suppose the tumbler a, to be filled with water, and placed 
beyond the principal focus of the concave mirror, fig. 166, 
and so managed as to be hid from the eye c, by the screen, 
h. The lamp by which the tumbler is illuminated must also 
be placed behind the screen, and near the tumbler. To a 
person placed at c, the tumbler with its contents will appear 
inverted at c, and suspended in the air. By carefully moving 
forward, and still keeping the eye in the same line with re- 
spect to the mirror, the person may pass his hand through 
the shadow of the tumbler ; bift without such conviction, any 
one unacquainted with such things, could hardly be made to 
believe that the image was not a reality. 

^ Fig. 106. 




By placing another screen between the mirror and the 
image, and permitting the converging rays to pass through 



Describe the maimer 
m&uk inTerted inthe eii 



in wfaioh a tombler with ita ocmtenta majbe made te 
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an apei:ture in it, the mirror may be nearly covered from the 
eye, and thus the deception would be increased. 

711. Amusing Effects of the Concave Mirror, — The image 
reflected from a concave niirror, moves in the same, direction 
with the object, when the object is within the principal focus ; 
but when the object is more remote than the principal focus, 
the image moves in a contrary direction from the object, be^ 
cause the rays then cross each other. If a man place him- 
self directly before a large concave mirror, but farther from it 
than the centre of concavity, he will see an inverted image 
of himself in the air, between him and the mirror, but less 
than himself. And if he hold out his hand towards the mir- 
ror, the hond of his image will come out toward his hand, 
and he may imagine that he can shake hands with his im- 
agfe. But if he reach his hand further towards the mirror, 
the hand of the image will pass by his hand, and come be- 
tween his hand and his body j* and if he move hi^ hand to- 
ward either side, the hand of the image will move in a con- 
trary direction, so that if the object moves one way, the 
Image will move the other. 

712. Heat Produced by this Mirror, — The concave mirror 
having the property of converging the rays of light, is equal- 
ly efficient in concentrating the rays of heat, either separately, 
or with the light. When, therefore, such a mirror is presented 
to the rays of the sun, it brings them to a focus, so as to 
produce degrees of heat in proportion to the extent and per- 
fection of itgi reflecting surface. A metallic mirror of this 
kind, of only four or six inches in diameter, will fuse metals, 
set wood on fire, &c. 

713. Experiment with a Hot Ball — As the parallel rays, of 
heat or light are brought to a focus at the distance of one 
quarter of the diameter of the sphere, of which the reflector 
is a section, so if a luminous or heated body be placed at 
this point, the rays from such body passing to the mirror will 
be reflected from' all parts of its surface, in parallel lines ; and 
the rays so reflected by the same law, -will be brou^t to a 
focus by another mirror standing opposite to this. 

Suppose a red hot ball to be placed in the principal focus 
of the mirror a, %. 167, the rays of heat and light proceed- 
mg from it will be reflected in the parallel lines 1, 2, .3, &c. 

Why does the image more in a contrarv direction from its object, when the 
object IS beyond the principal focus ? WUI the concare mirror concentrate 
the ravs of heat, as well as those of light? Suppose a luminous body bo 
placed in the focus of a oonoare minor, m what direction will its r»ya bi n 
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Pig. 167. 

I 




Xhe reason of this is the same as that which causes parallel 
rays, when falling on the mirror, to be convferged to a focus. 
The angles of incidence being equal to those of reflection, it 
makes no difference in this respect, whether the rays pass to 
or from the focus. In one case, parallel incident rays from 
the sun, are concentrated by reflection ; and * in the other, 
incident diverging rays, from the heated ball, are made 
parallel by reflection. 

The rays, therefore, flowing from the hot ball to the mirror 
fl, are thrown into parallel lines by reflection, and these re- 
flected rays, in respect to the mirror &, become the rays of 
incidence, which are again brought to a focus by reflection. 

Thus the heat of the ball/^y being placed in the focus of 
one mirror, is brought to a focus by the reflection of the other 
mirror. 

Several striking experiments may be made with a pair of 
concave mirrors placed facing each other, as in the "figure. 
If a red hot ball be placed in the focus of a, and some gun- 
powder in the focus of b, the mirrors being- ten or twenty feet 
apart, according to their dimensions, the powder will flash 
by the heat of the ball, concentrated by the second mirror. 
To show that it is not the direct heat of the ball which sets 
the to the powder, a paper screen may be placed between 
the mirrors until every thing is reAdy. • The operator will 
then only have to remove the screen in order to flash the 
powder. . 

To show that heat and light are separate principles, place 

Explain fig. 167, and show why the raya from the focns of s are 
ted in the focfua b. What curious ezpeiiinents maj be made by two 
minora placed opposite to eaieh other T 

18 
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a piece ol phosphorus in the focus of 6, and when the baU is 
80 cool as not to be luminous, remove the screen, and the 
phosphorus will instantly inflame. 

REFRACTION BY LENSES. 

714. A Lens is a transparent hody^ generally rdade of glass, 
and so shaped that the rays of light in passing through it are 
either collected together or dispersed. Lens is a Latin word, 
which comes from lentile, a small flat bean. 

It has abready been shown, that when the rays of light 
pass from a rarer to a denser medium, they are refracted, or 
bent out of their former course, except when they happen to 
fall perpendicularly on the surface of the medium. (651.) 

The point where rib refraction is produced on peiqpendicu- 
lar rays, is called the axis of the lens, which is a^ht line* 
passing through its centre, and perpendicular to both- its 
surfaces. 

In' every beam of light the middle ray is called its axis. 

Rays of light are said to fall directly upon a lens, when 
their axes coincide with the axes of the lens ; otherwise they 
are said to fall obliquely. 

The point at which the rays of the sun are collected, by 
passing through a lens, is called the principal focus of that 
lens. 

715. Lenses are of various kinds, and have received cer- 
tain names, depending on their shapes. The different kinds 
are shown at fig. 168. 

Fig. 168. 



a b 



d € f 9 h 




r s 



A prism, seen at a, has two plane surfaces, a r, and a Sj 
inclined to each other. ♦ 

A plane glass, shown at b, has two plane surfaces, paral- 
lel to each other. 



lay it be shown that heat and lixfat are distinct principles ? What is 
What is the axis of a lens f In what nart of a lens is no nfractiou 
? Where is the axis of a beam of U^tT When araimya of Udu siui 



How mw 
a lens? 

produced? 

to fall directlj upon a lens? 
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A spkencal lens^ c, is a ball of glass, and has every part 
of its surface at an equal distance from the centre. 

A doubk-convex lens^ d, is bounded by two convex sur- 
facess, opposite to each other. 

A plano-convex lenSy e, is bounded by a convex surface on 
one side, and a plane on the other. 

A doubk'concave lens, /, is bounded by two concave spher- 
ical surfaces, opposite to each other. 

A plano-concave lensy g, is bounded by a plane surface on 
one side and a concave one on the other. 
, A meniscus, A, is bounded by one concave, aiul one convex 
spherical surface, which two surfaces meet at the edge of 
the lens. 

A concavo-convex lens, i, is bounded by a concave, apd con- 
vex surface, but which diverge from each other, if continued. 

The effects of the prism on the rays of light will be shown 
in another place. The refraction of the plane glass bends 
the parallel rays of hght equally towards the perpendicular, 
as already shown. The sphere is not often employed as a. 
lens, since it is* inconvenient in use. 

. 716. Convex Lens. — The effect of the convex lens, by in^ 
creasing the visual angle, is to magnify all objects seen through it, 

717. Focal Distance, — The focal distances of convex 
lenses, depend on their degrees of convexity. The focal dis- 
tance of a single, or plano-convex lens, is the diameter of a 
sphere, of which it is a section. 

If the whole circle, F* *®®- 

lig. 169, be consider- 
ed the circumference 
of a sphere, of which 
the plano-convex lens 
b, a, is a section, then 
the focus of parallel 
rays, or the principal 
focus, will be at the 
opposite side of the 
sphere, or at c. 

71.8. The focal dis- 
tance of a double convex lens, is the radius, or half the diame- 
ter of the sphere of which it is a part Hence the plano-con- 

How mmny kinds of. lenses sre mentkmedT Wlist is the name of etichT 
How are each of these lenses bounded? What is the effect of the coiiTez lens? 
On what do the focal distances of couTez lenses depend ? What is the fooal 
distance of any plano-oonrez lens ? ' 
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▼ex leiis, bein^ one half of the double convex lens, the latter 
has about twice the refractive power of the former; for the 
rajrs suffer the same degree of refraction in passing out of the 
one convex surface, that they do in passing into the other. 

The shape of the p. ^^^ 

double convex lens, d 
c, fig. 1 70, is that of two 
plano-convex lenses, 
placed with their 
plane surfaces in con- 
tact, and consequent- 
ly the focal distance 
of this lens is near- 
ly the centre of the 
sphere of which one 
of ks surfaces is a 
part If parallel rays 
fall on a convex lens, it is evident that the ray only, which 
penetrates the axis and passes towards the centre of the 
sphere, will proceed without refraction, as shown in the above 
figures. All the others will be refracted so as to meet the 
perpendicular ray at a greater or less distance, depending on 
the convexity of the lens. 

7 19. If diverging rays fall on the surface of the same lens, 
they will, by refraction, be rendered less divergent, parallel 
or conv^gent, according to the degrees of their divergency, 
and the convexity of the surface of the lens. 

Thus, the di- 
verging rays 1, Fig. m. 
2,&c.,fig. 171, 
are refracted by 
the lens a o, in 
a degree just suf- < 
ficient to render 
them parallel, 
and therefore, 
would pass off 
m right lines, 
indefinitely, or 
without ever forming a focus. 

720. It is obvious by the same law, that were the rays 

AVha^ is the focal distance of the doable oonTez lens T What is the shape of 
the double oonTez lens ? How are dirergent rays aflected bj naseini throogli 

Aconrexlens^ * 
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less divergent, or were the surface of the lens more convex, 
the rays in Ag. 171 would become convergent, instead oi 
parallel, because the same refractive power which would 
render divergent rays parallel, would make parallel rays 
convergent, and converging rays still more convergent 
Thus the pencils of converging rays, p. j^ 

fig. 172, are rendered still more con- 
vergent by their passage through the 
lens, and are therefore brought to a 
focus nearer the lens^ in proportion to 
their previous convergency. 

721. The eye glasses of spectacles 
for old people are double convex lens- 
es, more or less spherical, according to 
the age of the person, or the magni- 
fying power required. 

Burning Glass. — The common burning glasses, which 
are used for lighting cigars, and sometimes for kindling fires, 
are also convex lenses. Their effect is to concentrate to a 
focus, or point, the heat of the sim which falls on their whole 
surface ; and hence the intensity of their effects is in propor- 
tion to the extent of their surfaces, and theif focal lengths. 

One of the largest burning glasses ever constructed, waa 
made by Mr. Parker, of London. It was three feet in diam- 
eter, with a focal distance of three feet nine inches. But 
in order to increase its power still more, he employed an- 
other lens about a foot in diameter, to bring its rays to a 
smaller focal point. This apparatus gave a most intense de- 
gree of heat, when the sun was clear, so that 20 grains oi 
gold were melted by it in 4 seconds, and ten grains of pla- 
tina, the most infusible of all metals, in 3 seconds. 

722. It has been explained, that the reason why the con- 
vex mirror ^minishes the images pf objects is, that the rayiB 
which come to the eye from the extreme parts of the object 
are rendered less convergent by reflection, from the convex 
surface, and that, in consequence, the angle of vision is made 
more acute. 

Now, the refractive power of the convex lens has exactly 
the contrary eflfect, since by converging the rays flowing 
from the extremities of an object, the visual angle is ren- 

Wbat is its effect on parallel rays ? What is its effect on conyergin^ rays ? 
What kind of lenses are spectacle glasses for old people ? What is said to be 
the diameter of Mr. Parker's 'sreat conyex lens? WW is the focal distaiiM 
of this lens ? What is said of its heating power ? 

18* 
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deioti more obtuse, and therefore all objects seen through it 
appear magnified. 

Suppose the object a, Fig. 173. 

fig. 173, appears to the ^^ 
naked eye of the length 
represented in the draw- 
ing. Now, as the rays 
coming from each end of 
the object, form by their convei^ence at the eye, the visual 
angle, or the angle imder which the object is seen, and we 
call objects large or small in proportion as this angle is ob- 
tuse or acute, if therefore the object a be withdrawn further 
from the eye, it is apparent that the rays o, (?, proceeding 
firom its extremities, will enter the eye under a more acute 
angle, and therefore, that the object will appear diminished in 
proportion. This is the reason why things at a distance ap- 
pear smaller than when near us. . When near, the visual 
angle is increased, and when at a distance it is ditninished. 

723. The effect of the -convex lens 

is to increase the visual angle, by Fig. 174. 

bending the rays of light coming 
from the object, ,so as to make them 
meet at the eye more obtusely ; and 
hence it has the same effect, in re- 
spect to the visual angle, as bringing 
the object nearer the eye. This is 
shown by fig. 174, where it is obvi- 
ous, that did the rays flowing from 
the extremities of the arrow meet the 
eye without refraction, the visual an- 
gle would J3e less, and therefore the object would appear 
shorter. Another effect of the convex lens, is to enable us to 
see. objects nearer the eye, than without it, as will be ex- 
plained under the article vision. 

Now, as the rays of Ught flow from all parts of a visible 
object of whatever shape, so the breadth, as well as the 
length, is increased by the convex lens, and ihus the whole 
object appears magnified. 

724. Concave Lens.— rTAe effect of the concave lens is di- 
rectly opposite to that of the convex. In other terms, by a 

What is the visual angle ? Why does the same object, when at a distance, 
appear smaller than when near ? What is the effect of the conrex lens on the 
visual angle ? Why does an object appear laiger through the convex lens than 
otherwise ? What is the effect of the concave lens ? Wliat effiect does tkum 
lens have upon parallel, diveiging, and oonvej^ging nys ? 
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Fig. 176 



concave lens, parallel rays are rendered diverging, converg 
iiig rays have their convergency diminished, and diverghig 
rays have their divergency increased, according to the cor. 
cavity of the lens. 

These glasses, therefore, exhibit things smaller than they 
really are, for by diminishing the convergence of the rays 
coming from the extreme points of an object, the visual an- 
gle is rendered more acute, and hence the object appears di- 
minished by this lens, for the opposite reason that it is in- 
creased by the convex lens. This will be made plain by the 
two following diagrams. 

Suppose the otject a 6, ^. Fig. 175. 

175, to be placed at such a 
distance from the eye, as to 
give the rays flowing from it, 
the degrees of convergence 
represented in the figure, and 
suppose that the rays enter 
the eye under such an angle 
as to make the object appear 
two feet in length. 

Now, the. length of the 
same object, seen through the 
concave lens, ^. 176, will 
appear diminished, be6ause 
the rays coming from it are 
bent outwards, or made less 
convergent by refraction, as 
seen in the figure,' and conse- 
quently the visual angle is 
more acute than when the same object is seen by the naked 
eye. Its length, therefore, will appear less, in propiortion as 
the rays are rendered less convergent. 

The spectacle glasses of shortHsighted people are concave 
lenses, by which the images of objects are formed further 
^back in the eye than otherwise, as will be explained under 
the n^t article. 

VISION. 

725. In the application of the principles of optics to xhe 
explanation of natural phenomena, it is necessary to give a 

Why do objects appear smaller through this glass than they do to the naked 
eye ? Explain figures 175 and 176, and show the reason why the same object 
appears snoaller throu^ 176. What defect in the eye requires coooaTo lensai ? ' 
Wiiat is the most perfect of all optical instiumants f 
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description of thejnoet perfect of all optical iimtniments, the 

726. Fig. 177 is a Fig. m. 

vertical section of 
the human eye. Its 
form is nearly globu- 
lar, with a slight pro- 
jection or elongation 
in front It consists 
of four coats, or 
membranes ; name- 
ly, the gcleroticy the 
cornea^ the choroid^ 
and the retina. . It 
has two fluids con- 
fined within these membranes, called the aqueous, and the 
vitreous humors, and one lens, called the crystalline. The 
sclerotic coat is the outer and strongest membrane, and its 
anterior part is well known as the white of the eye. This 
coat is marked in the figure a, a, a, a. It is joined to the 
cornea b, b, which is the transparent membrane in front of 
the eye, through which we see. The choroid coat is a thin, 
delicate membrane, which lines the sclerotic coat on the 
inside. On the inside of this Ues the retina^ d, d, d, d, which 
is the innermost coat of all, and is an expansion, or continu- 
ation, of the optic nerve o. This expan^n of the optic nerve 
is the immediate seat of vision. The iris, o, o, is seen through 
the cornea, and is a thin membrane, or curtain of different 
colors in different persons, and therefore gives color to the 
eyes. In black eyed persons it is black, in blue eyed per- 
sons it is blue, &c. Through the iris, is a circular opening, 
called the pupil, which expands or enlarges when the light is 
faint, and contracts when it is too strong. The space 
between the iris and the cornea is called the anterior cJuanber 
of the eye, and is filled with the aqueous humor, so called 
from its resemblance to water.' Behind the pupil and iris is, 
situated the crystalline lens e, which is a firm and p^^^tly 
transparent body, through whiqh the rays of light pass from 
the pupil to the retina. Behind the lens is situated the 



What if the fonn of the human eye ? How many coats, or membranes, has 
the eye f What are they called ? How many fluids has the eye, and what are 
they caUed ? What is the lens of the eye called ? What coat forms the 
white of the eye T Descifbe where the soTeral coats and humors are situated. 
WhatistiieinsT What is the retina? 
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posterior chamber of the eye, which is filled with the vitreous 
humor, v, v This humor occupies much the largest por- 
tion of the whole eye, €tnd on itjdepends the shape and per- 
manency of the organ. 

727. From the above description of tho eye, it will be 
easy to trace the progress of the rays of light through its 
several parts, and to explain in what manner vision is per- 
formed. 

In doing this, we must keep in mind that the rays of light 
proceed from every part and point of a visible object, as 
heretofore stated, and that it is necessary only for a few of 
the rays, when compared with the whole nimiber, to enter 
the eye, in order to make the object visible. 



Rg. 178. 



Thus, the object a, b, 
fig. 178, being placed in 
the Hght, sends forth pen- 
cils of rays in all possible 
directions, some of which 
will strike the eye in any 
position where it is visible. 
These pencils of rays not 
only flow from the points 
designated in the figure,' 
but in the same manner 
firom every other point on 
the surface of a visible 
object. To render an 
object visible, therefore, it 
is only necessary that the 
eye should collect and 
concentrate a sufficient 
number of these rays on 
the retina, to form its imagQ there, and from this image the 
sensation of vision is excited. 

728. From the luminous body /, fig. 179, the pencils of 
lays flow in all directions, but it is only by those which en- 
ter th^ pupil, that we gain any knowledge of its existence ; 
and even these would convey to the mind no distinct idea of 
the object, unless they were refracted by the humors of the 
eye, for did these rays proceed in their natural state of di- 
vergence to the retina, the image there formed would be too 

Where is the sense of Tision? What is the design of fig. 178? Whatis 
said conceniing the small number of the rajs which enter the eye from %\im 
61e object? Explain the design of fig. 179 
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ezteiBive, and consequently too feeUe to giTO a distinet i 
satioii of the object 

Fig. 179. 




It is, therefore, by the refracting power of the aqueous 
humor, and of the crystalline lens, that the pencils of rays 
are so concentrated as to form a perfect picture of the object 
on the retina. 

Inverted Image on the Retina. — We have already seen, that 
when the rays of light are made to cross each other by re- 
flection from the concave mirror, the image of the object is 
inverted ; the same happens when the rays are made to cross 
each other by refraction throujgh a convex lens. This, in- 
deed, must be a necessaiy consequence of the intersection of 
the rays : for as hght proceeds in straight lines, those rays 
which come from the lower part of an object, on crossing 
those which come from its upper part, will represent this part 
of the picture on the upper half of .the retina, and, for the 
same reason, the upper part of the object will be painted on 
the lower part of the retina. 

729. Now, all oWects are represented on the retina in an 
inverted position ; that is, what we call the upper end of a 
vertical object, is the lower end of its picture on the retina, 
and so the contrary. 

Eye of an Ox, — This is readily proved by taking the eye 
of an ox, and cutting away the sclerotic coat, so as to make 
it transparent on the back part, next the vitreous humoi ' 
If now a piece of. white paper be placed on this part of the 
eye, the images of objects will appear figured on the paper 
in an inverted position. The same effect will be produced on 
looking at things through an eye thus prepared ; they will 
appear inverted. 

WhjT would not the rays of light giye a distinct idea of the object, withdut 
refraction b^ the humors of the eye 7 Explain how it is that the images of 
objects are mverted on the retina. What experiment proves that the images 
of objects are inverted on the retina? 
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The actual position of the vertical object a, fig. 180, 
as painted on the retina, is therefore such as is represented 
by the figure. 

The rays from ^» i^- 

its upper ex- 
tremity, com- 
ing in diverg- 
ent lines, are 
converged by 
the crystalline 
lens, and fall 
on the retina at 
,-while those 

from its lower extremity, by the same law, faU on the retina 
at c. 

730. In order that vision may be perfect, it is necessary 
that the images of objects should be formed precisely on the 
retina, and consequently, if the refractive power of the eye 
be too small, or too great, the image will not fall exactly on 
the seat of vision, but will be formed either before, or tend to 
form behind it. In both cases, perhaps, an outline of the 
object may be visible, byt it will be confused and indistinct 

731. If the cornea is too convex, or prominent, the image 
will be formed before it reaches the retina, for the same rea- 
son, that of two lenses, that which is most convex will have 
the least focal distance. Such is the defect in the eyes of 
persons who are short sighted, and hence the necessity of 
their bringing objects as near the eye as possible, so as to 
make the rays converge at the greatest distance behind the 
ciyst'alline lens. 

The effect of imcommon convexity in the cornea on the 
rays of light, is shown at fig. 181, where it will be observed 

Fig. 181. 




Ertplain fig. 180. Suppose the refraetiTe power of the eye is too great, or 
too little, why will vision be imperfect T If the cornea is too conyex, where 
will tbs image be ftmned f 
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that the image, instead of being fonned on the retiiia r, ']» 
suspended in the vitreous humor, in consequence of there be 
ing too great a refractive power in the eye. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to say, that in this case, vision must be very imper- 
fectly performed. 

This defect of sight is remedied by spectacles, the glasses 
of which are concave lenses. Such glasses, by rendering 
the rays of light less convergent, before they reach the eye, 
counteract the too great convergent power of the cornea and 
lens, and thus throw the image on the retina. 

732. Jf, on the contrary, the humors of the eye, in conse- 
quence of age, or any other cause, have become less in quan- 
tity than ordinary, the eyeball will not be sufficiently dis- 
tended, and the cornea w&l become too flat, or not sufficiently 
convex, to make the rays of Ught meet at the proper place, 
and the image will therefore tend to be formed beyond the 
retina, instead of before it, as in the other case. Hence, aged 
people, who labor imder this defect of vision, cannot see dis- 
tinctly at ordinary distances, but are obliged to remove the 
object as far from the eye as possible, so as to make its re- 
firactive power bring the image within the seat of vision. 

The defect arising from this cauje is represented by ^. 
182, where it will be observed that the image is formed be- 



Fig. 182. 




hind the retina, showing that the convexity of the cornea is 
not sufficient to bring 3ie image within the seat of distinct 
vision. This imperfection of sight is common to aged per- 
sons, and is corrected in a greater or less degree by double * 
convex lenses, such as the conunon spectacle glasses. Such 

How is the sight improved, when the cornea is too convex ? How do such 
lenses act to improve the sight? Where do the rays tend to meet when the 
cornea is not sufficiently convex ? How is vision assisted when the eye wante 
convexity ? How do convex lenses help the sight of aged persons ^ 
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glasses, by causing the rays of light to converge, before they 
meet the eye, assist the -refractive power of the crystaUine 
lens, and thus bring the focus, or image, within the sphere 
of vision. 

733. Why we see objects erect. — It has been considered dif- 
ficiilt to account for the reason why we see objects erect, 
when they are painted on the' retina inverted, and many 
learned theories have been written to explain this fact. ^ But 
it is most probable that this is owing to habit, and that the 
image, at the bottom of the eye, has nolrelation to the terms 
above and below, but to the position of our bodies, and other 
things which surround us. The term perpendicular^ and the 
idea which it conveys to the mind, is merely relative'; but 
when 'applied to an object supported by the earth, and extend- 
ing towards the skies, we call the body erect^ because it co- 
incides with the position of our own bodies, and we see it 
erect for the same reason. Had we been taught to read 
by turning our books upside down, what we now call the 
upper part of the book would have been its under part, and 
that reading would have been as easy in that position as in 
any other, is plain from the fact that printers read their types, 
-when set up, as readily as they do its impressions on paper. 

734. Angle of Vision. — The angle under which the rays 
of hght, coming from the extremities of an object, cross each 
other at the eye, bears a proportion directly to the length, 
and inversely to the distance of the object. .^ 

Suppose the object a b, hg. 183, to be four feet long, and 
to be placed ten feet from the eye, then the rays flowing 
from its extremities, would intersect each other at the eye. 

Fig. 183. 




Why do we Bee things erect, when the images are inrerted on the retina f 
XHThat IS the visual angle? How may the visual ande of the same object be 
: .^oaH or dimiiusl^ ? When do objects of different magnitudes farm the 
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under a given angle, which will always be the same when 
the object is at the same distance. If the object be gradually 
moved towards the eye, to the place c d^ then the angle will 
be gradually increased in quantity, and the object will appear 
larger, since its image on the retina will be increased in 
length in the proportion as the lines i i are wider apart than 
0. On the contrary, were a b removed to a greater distance 
from the first position, it is obvious that the angle would be 
diminished in proportion. • 

The lines thus proceeding from the extremities of an ob- 
ject, and representing the rays of light, form an angle at the 
eye. which is called the visual angle, or the angle under 
which things are seen. These Unes a n b, therefore^ form 
one visual angle, and the lines end another visual angle. 

We see from this investigation, that the apparent magni- 
tude of objects depending on the angles of vision, will vary 
according to their distances from the eye, and that these 
.magnitudes diminish in a proportion inversely as their dis- 
tances increase. We learn, also, from the same principles, 
that objects of different magnitudes may be so placed, with 
respect to the eye, as to give the same visual angle, and thus 
to make their apparent magnitudes equal. Thus the three 
arrows a, c, and m, though differing so much in length are 
all seen under the same visual angle. 

735. How we judge of Magnitudes. — In the apparent mag- 
Tiitude of objects seen through a lens, or when their images 
reach the eye by reflection from a mirror, our senses are 
chiefly, if not entirely, guided by the angle of vision. In 
forming our judgment of the sizes of distant objects, whose 
magnitudes were before unknown, we are also guided more 
or less by the visual angle, though in this case we do not 
depend entirely on the sense of vision. Thus, if we see two 
balloons floating in the air, one of which is larger than the 
other, we judge of their con^parative magnitudes by the di^^ 
ference in their visual angle ,^ and of their real magnitudes by 
the same angles, and the distance we suppose them to be 
from us. 

But when the object is near us, and seen with the naked 
eye, we then judge of the magnitude by our experience, and 
not entirely, by the visual angle. Thus, the three arrows, 
a, «, m, fig. 183, all of them make the same angle on the 

Under what circumstanoes is oar sense of vision gaided entirely by the vis 
nal angle T How do we judge of the magnitudes of distant objects T How do 
we judge of the comparative sise of obfeets near us? 
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eye, niid jet we know, by further examination, that thej are 
all of different lengths. And so the two arrows a by and e d^ 
thoiigh seen under different visual angles, will appear of the 
same size, because experience has taught us &at this d:5' 
ference depends only on the comparative distance of the two 
objects. 

736. As- the visual angle diminishes inversely in propor- 
tion as the distance of the object increases, so when Uie dis- 
tance is so great as to make the angle too minute to be per- 
ceptible to &e eye, then the object becomes invisible. Thus, 
when we watch an eagle flying from us, the angle of vision 
is gradually diminished, until the rays proceeding from the 
bird form an image on the retina too small to excite sensa- 
tion, and then we say the eagle has flown out of sight 

The same principle holds with respect to objects which 
are near the eye, but are too small to form an image on the 
retina which is perceptible to the senses. Such objects to 
the naked eye, are of coisrse invisible, but when the visuaJL 
angle is enlarged, by means of the convex Ions, they beccMne 
visible ; that is, their images on the retina excite sensation. 

737. Size of the Image an the Retina. — The actual size 
of an image on the retina, capable of exciting sensation, and 
consequently of producing vision, may be too small for us to 
appreciate by any of our other senses ; for when we consider 
how much smaller the image must be than the object, and 
that a human hair can be distinguished by the naked eye at 
the distance of twenty or thirty feet, we must suppose that 
the retina is endowed with the most delicate sensibility, to be 
excited by a cause so minute. ^ It has been estimated that 
the image of a man, on the retina, seen at the distance of a 
mile, is not more than the five-thousandth part of an inch in 
length. 

738. Indistinct Vision, — On the contrary, if the object be 
brought too near the eye, its image becomes confused and 
indistinct, because the rays flowing from it, fall on the crys- 
talline lens in a state too divergent to be refracted to a focui 
on the retina. 

This will be apparent by fig. 184, where we suppose that 
the object a, is brought withm an inch or two of the eye, 
and that the rays proceeding from it enter the pupil so 

When does a retreating object become inrisible to the eye 1 How doea a 
convex lens act to make us see objects which are invisible withoat it ? What 
is said of the actual size of an image on the retina? Why are objects indis 
tinct. when brought too near the eye f 
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oblqiidj as not to be ^ Fi«- 184. 

refracted by the lens, so 
as to fonn a distinct 
image. 

Could we see olijects 
distinctly at the shortest 
distance, we should be 
able to examine things 
that are now invisibte, 
since the visual angle 
would then be increas* 
ed, and consequently the image on the retina enlarged, in 
proportion as objects were brought near the eye. 

This is proved by intercepting the most divergent rays ; 
in which case an object may be brought near the eye, and 
will then appear greatly magnified. Make a small orifice, 
as a pin-hole, through a piece of .dark colored paper, €uid 
then look through the orifice at sftiall objects, such as the 
letters of a printed book. The letters wiH appear much 
magnified. The rays, in this case, are refracted to a focus, 
on the retina, because the small orifice prevents those which 
are most divergent from entering the eye, so that notwith- 
standing the nearness of the object, the rays which form the 
image are nearly parallel 

OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

739. Single Microscope. — The principle of the single ' 
microscope, or convex lens, will be readily imderstood, if the 
pupil will remember what has been said on the refraction of 
lenses, in connection with the facts just stated. For, the 
reason why objects appear magnified through a convex lens, 
is not only because the visual angle is increased, but because 
when brought near the eye, the diverging rays from the object 
are rendered parallel by the lens, and ai« thus thrown into a 
condition to be brought to a focus in the ^iroper place by the 
humors. 

Let a, fig. Fig. 185. 

185, be the 
distance at 
which an ob- 
ject can be 
seen dis- 
tinctly, and 
bj the dis- 
tance at 
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which the same object is seen through the lens, and suppose 
the distance of a from the eye, be twice that of h. 'rhen, 
because the object is at half the distance that it was before, 
it will appear twice as large ; and had it been seeii one-third, 
one-fourth, or one-tenth its former distance, it would have 
been magnified three, four, or ten times, ^and consequently 
its surface would be increased 9, 16, or 100 times. 

740. The most powerful single microscopes are made of 
minute globules of glass, which are formed by melting the 
ends of a few threads of spun glass in a flame of alcohol. 
Small globules of water placed in an orifice through a piece 
of tin, or other thin substance, will also make very powerful 
microscopes. In these minute lenses, the focal distance is 
only a tenth or twelfth part of an inch frcmi the lens, and 
therefore the eye, as well as the object to be magnified, must 
be brought very near the instrument 

741. The Compound Microscope consists of two convex 
lenses, by one of which the image is formed within the tube 
of the instrument, and by the other this image is magnified, 
as seen by the eye ; so that by this instrument the object 
itself is not seen, as with the single microscope, but we see 
only its magnified image. 

The small lens placed near the object, and by which its 
image is formed within the tube, is called the object glass^ 
while the larger one, through which the image is seen, is 
called the eye glass. 

Fig. 186. 




Suppose objects coald be seen distinetly within an inch or two of the eye, 
how would their dimensions be affected ? How is it prored that objects 
placed near the eye are magnified ? How does a small orifice enable us to 
see an object distinctly near the eye ? Why does a conrez lens make an 
obiect distinct when near the eve ? Explain fig. 185. How are the most pow- 
erful single microscopes made i How many lenses form the compound mico- 
scope? Which is the object, and which the e;re glass? Is the object seen 
with this instrument, or only its image ? Explain fig. 1 8d« and show where the 
image is formed in this tube. 

19« 
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Thk arrangement is represented at fig. 186. The object 
« is placed a Utile beyond the focus of the object glass b, by 
which an inverted and enlarged image of it is formed within 
the instrument at c. This image is seen through the eye 
glass dj by which it is again magnified, and it is at last 
figured on the retina in its original position. 

These glasses are set in a case of brass, the object glass 
being made to take out, so that others of different magnify- 
ing powers may be used, as occasion requires. 

742. The Solar Microscope consists of two lenses, one of 
which is called the condensery because it is employed to con- 
centrate the rayB of the sun, in order to illuminate more 
strongly the object to be magnified. The other is a double 
convex lens, of considerable magnifying power, by which 
Uie image is formed. In addition to these lenses, there is a 
plain mirror, or piece of common looking glass, which can 
be moved in any direction, and which reflects the rays of the 
sun on the condenser. 

The object a, ^, 187, being placed nearly in the focus of 
Uie condenser b, is strongly illuminated, in consequence of 



^ ff 



Fif. 187 




the rays of the sun being thrown on i, by the mirror c. The 
object is not placed exactly in the focus of the condenser, be- 
cause, in most cases, it would be soon destroyed by its heat, 
and because the focal point would illuminate only a small 
extent of surface, but may be exactly in the focus of the 
smq|f lens rf, by which no such accident can happen. The 
lines o, represent the incident rays of the sun, which are 
reflected on the condenser. 

When the solar microscope is used, the room is darkened, 
the only light admitted being that which is thrown on the 

How manj lenses has the solar microecope ? Why is one of the lenses of 
the solar pucroeoope called the condenser f J>escribe the uses of the two 
louses sad the reflector. 
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oujoct bj the condenser, which light passing through the* 
small lens, gives the magnified shadow c, of the small ob- 
ject a, on the wall of the room, or on a screen. The tube 
containing the two lenses is passed through the- window .of 
the room, the reflector remaining outside. 

In the ordinary use of this instrument, the object itself is 
not seen, but only its shadow on the screen, and it is not de- 
signed for the examination of opaque objects. 

743. When the small lens of the solar microscope is of 
great magnifying power, it presents some of the most striking 
and curious of optical phenomena. The shadows of mites 
from cheese, or figs, appear nearly two feet in length, pre- 
senting an appearance exceedingly formidable and disgust- 
ing ; and the insects firom common vinegar appear eight or 
ten feet long, and in perpetual motion, resembling so many 
huge serpents. 

TELESCOPE. 

744. The Telescope is an optical instrument, employed to 
view distant bodies^ and^ in effect j to bring them nearer the eye, 
by increasing the apparent angles under which such objects ere 
seen. 

These instruments are of two kinds, namely, refracting 
and reflecting telescopes. In the first kind, the image of the 
object is seen with the eye directed towards it ; in the second 
kind, the image is seen by reflection firom a mirror, while the 
back is towards the object, or by a double reflection, with 
the face towards the object 

The telescope is the most important of all optical instru- 
ments, since it unfolds the wonders of other worlds, and 
gives us the means of calculating the distances of the heav- 
enly bodies, and of explaining their phenomena for astrono- 
mical and nautical purposes. 

The principle of the telescope will be readily compre- 
hended after what has been said concerning the compoimd 
microscope, for the two instruments diflfer chiefly in respect to 
the place of the object lens, that of the microscope having 
a short, while that of the telescope has a long, focal distance. 

745. Refracting Telescope. — The most simple refiract- 
ing telescope consists of a tube, containing two convex lenses, 

Is the object, or only the shadow, seen by this instrament ? What is a tel- 
escope ? How many kinds of telescopes are mentioned ? What is the differ- 
ence between them 7 In what respect does the refracting telescope differ horn 
the tsompound micFOSCope ? 
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the one having a long, and the other a ifhort, focal distance, 
('i'he focal distance of a double convex lens, it will be re- 
niombered, is nearly the centre of the sphere, of which it is 
a (lart. 686.) These two lenses are placed in the tube, at a 
distance from each other equal to the sum of their two focal 
'distances. 

Fig. 168. 




Thus, if the focus of the object glass a, &g. 188, be eigh\ 
inches, and that of the eye glass b, two inches, then the dis- 
tance of the sums of the foci will be ten inches, and, there- 
fore, the two lenses must be placed ten inches apart ; and 
the S€ime rule is observed, whatever may be the focal lengths 
of any two lenses. 

Now, to understand the effect of this arrangement, sup- 
pose the rays of light, c d, coming from a distant object, as 
a star, to fall on the object glass a, in parallel lines, and to 
be refracted by the lens to a focus at «, where the image of 
the star will be represented. The image is then magmfied 
by the eye glass by and thus, in effect, is brought near the 
eye. 

746. All that is effected by the telescope, therefore, is to 
form an image of a distant object, by means of the object 
lens, and then to assist the eye in viewing this image as 
nearly as possible by the eye lens. 

It is, however, necessary here to state, that by the last 
figure, the principle only of the telescope is intended to be 
explained, for in the common instrument, with only two 
glasses, the image a{^ars to the eye inverted. 

The reason of this will be seen by the next figure, where 
the direction of the rays of light will show the position of 
the image. 

Suppose a, fig. 189, to be a distinct object, from which 
pencils of rays flow firam every point toward the object lens 
b. The image of a, in consequence of the refraction of the 

How is the most simple refracting telescope formed ? Which is the object, 
and which the eye lens, in fig. 188? What is the rule by which the distance of 
the two glasses apart is found ? How do the two glasses act, to hnng au ob- 
ject near the eye r • 
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rays by the object lens, is inverted at c, which is the focus 
of the eye glass d, and through which the image is then 
seen, still inverted. 

747. The inversion of the object is of little consequence 
when the instrument is employed for astronomical purposes, 
for since the forms of the heavenly bodies are spherical, their 
positions, in this respect, do not affect their general appear- 
ance. But for terrestrial purposes, this is manifestly a great 
defect, and therefore those constructed for such purposes, as 
ship, or spy glasses, have two additional lenses, by means of 
which, the images are made to appear in the same position 
as the objects. These are called double telescopes. 



Fig. 190. 




Such a telescope is represented atiig. 190, and consists of 
an object glass a, and three eye glasses, ft, c, and d. The eye 
glasses are placed at equal distances from each other, so that 
the focus of one may meet that of the other, and thus the 
image formed by the object lens, will be transmitted through 
the other three lenses to the eye. The rays coming from &e 
object o, cross each other at the focus of the object lens, and 
thus form an inverted image at / This image being also in 
the focus of the first eye glass, b, the rays having passed 
through this glass become parallel, for we have seen in an- 
other place, that diverging rays are rendered parallel by re- 
fraction through a convex lens. The rajrs, therefore, pass 

Explain fig. 189, and ahow how the object oomea tolj^ inverted by the two 
lenaes ? Row ia the inveraion of the object connected ? Explain fig. 190, and 
show why the two additional lenaee make the image of the object erect. 
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parallel to the next lens c, by which they are made to con- 
verge, and cross each other, and thus the image is inverted, 
and made to asswne the original position of the object o. 
Lastly, this image, being in me focus of the eye glass rf, is 
seen in the natuml position. 

The apparent magnitude of the object is not changed by 

these two additional glasses, but depends, as in fig. 188, on 

• the magnifying power of the eye and object lenses ; the two 

glasses being added merely for the purpose of making the 

image appear erect. 

748. It is foimd that an eye glass of very high magnify- 
ing power cannot be employed in the refracting telescope, 
because it disperses the rays of light, so that the image be- 
comes indistinct. Many experiments were formerly made 
with a view to obviate this difiiculty, and among these it 
was found that increasing the focal . distance of the object 
lens, was the most efficacious. But this was attended with 
great inconvenience and expense, on accoimt of the length 
of tube which this mode required. These experiments were, 
however, discontinued, and the refracting telescope itself 
chiefly laid aside for astronomical purposes, in consequence 
of the discovery of the reflecting telescope. 

749. Reflectino Telescope. — The common reflecting 
telescope consists of a large tube, containing two concave 
reflecting mirrors,^f different sizes, and two eye glasses. 
The object is first r ^fleeted firom the large mirror to the small 
one, and from the small one, through the two eye glasses, 
where it is then seen. 

760. In comparing the advantages of the two instruments, 
it need only be stated,' that the refiracting telescope, with a 
focal length of a thousand feet, if it could be used, would not 
magnify distinctly more than a thousand times, while a re- 
flecting telescope, only eight or nine feet long, will magnify 
with distinctness twelve hundred times. 

751. The principle and construction of the reflecting tele- 
scope will be understood by fig. 191. Suppose the o^ect o 
to be at such a distance, that the rays of light from it pass 
in parallel lines,/), p, to the great reflector r, r. This reflector 
being concave, the ra3rs are converged by reflection, and 
cross each other at a, by which the image is inverted. The 



Does the addition of these two lenses make anj difference with the apparent 
magnitude of the^ec|J Whj cannot ahi^j magnifying eye glass be used in 
this telescope f 'WiiMs the most efficacious means of increasmg the power of 
the refracting telescope T How many lenses and minors fonn the reflecting tele- 
scopeT WhM are the adrantiiges of th« reflecting over (be refracting telScope^ 
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Fig. 191. 



d e 




rays theli pass to the small mirror, by which being also con- 
cave, they are thrown back m nearly parallel lines, and hav- 
ing passed the aperture in the centre of the great mirror, fell 
on the plano-convex lens e. By this lens the^ are refracted 
to a focus, and cross each other between e and d^ and thus 
the image is again inverted, ajid brought to its original po- 
sition, or in the position of the object. The rays then pass- 
ing the second eye glass, form the image of the object on the 
retina. 

The large mirror in this instrument i^ fixed, but the small 
one moves backwards and forwards, by means of a screw, 
so as to adjust the image tcfthe eyes of different persons. 
Both mirrors are made of a composition, consisting of several 
metals melted together. 

752. One great advantage which the reflecting telescope 
possesses over the refracting, appears to be, that it admits of an 
eye glass of shorter focal distance, arid, consequently, of great- 
er magnifjring power. The convex object glass of the re- 
fracting instnmient, does not form a perfect image of the ob- 
ject, since some of the rays are dispersed, and others colored 
by" refraction. This difficulty does not occur in the reflected 
image from the metalHc mirror of the reflecting telescope, 
and consequently it may be distinctly seen, when more highly 
magnified. 

The instrument just described is called " Gregorrfs tele- 
scope" because some parts of the arrangement were invented 
by Dr. Gregory. 

753. In the telescope made by Dr. Herschel, the object is 
reflected by a mirror, as in that of Dr. Gregory. But the 
second, or small reflector, is not employed, the image being 
seen through a convex lens, placed so as* to magnify the im- 

Ex^lain fig. 191, and show the course of the rays from the object to the •eye. 
Why is the small mirror in this instrument made to move by means of » screw ' 
What is the advantage of the reflecting telescope in respect to the eye glai^ 
Why is the telescope with two reileoton ctlled Oregory'e teleioope f 
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ag«i of the large mirror^ so that the observer stands with bis 
back towards the object 

' The magnifjring power of this instrument is the same as 
that of Dr. Gregory's, but the image appears brighter, b^ 
cause there is no second reflection ; for every reflection ren- 
ders the image fainter, since no mirror is so perfect as to 
throw back all the rays which fall upon its surface. 

754. In Dr. Herschel's grand telescope, the largest ever 
constructed, the reflector was 48 inches in diameter, and had 
a focal distance of 40 feet This reflectqr was three and a 
half inches thick, and weighed 2000 poimds. Now, since 
the focus of a concave mirror is at the distance of oue-half 
the semi-diameter of the sphere, of which it is a section, 
Dr. Herschef s reflector having a focal distance of 40 feet, 
formed a part of a sphere of 160 feet in diameter. 

This great instrument was begun in 1785, and finished 
four years afterwards. The frame by which this wonder to 
all astronomers was supported, having decayed, it was taken 
down in 1822^ and another of 20 feet focus, with a reflector 
of 18 inches m diameter, erected in its place, by Herschera 
son. I 

The largest Herschel's telescope now in existence is that 
of Greenwich observatory, in England. This has a con- 
cave reflector of 15 inches in diameter, with a focal length 
of 25 feet, and was erected in 1820. 

755. Camera Obscura. — Camera obscura strictly signi- 
fies a darkened ehamber, because the room must be dark- 
ened, in order to observe its eflfects. 

To witness the phenomena of this instrument,. let a room 
be closed in every direction, so as to exclude the light Then 
from an aperture, say of an inch in diameter, admit a single 
beam of light, and the images of extenud things, such as 
trees, and houses, and persons walking the streets, will be 
seen inverted on the wail opposite to where the light is ad- 
mitted, or on a screen of white paper, placed before the aper- 
ture. 

756. The reason why the image is inverted, will be obvi- 
ous, when it is remembered that the rays proceeding from 
the extremities of the object must converge in order to pasi 

How docs this instrument differ from Dr. HerschePs telescope T What was 
the focal distance and diameter of the mirror in Dr. Herschel's great teleso^ ? 
Where is the larKestHerschePs telescope now in existence f what is the di- 
ameter and focal distance of the reflector of this telescope ? Describe the phe- 
nomena of the camera obscura. Why is the image formed by the camera ob- 
•cura mverted T -^ j 
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through the small aperture ; and as the rajB of Ught alwajrs 
proceed in straight lines, they must cross each other at the 
point of admission, as explained under the article Vision, ^ 

Thus the pen- 
cil a, fig 192, Fi«. 198. 
coming from the 
upperpartofthe 
tower, and pro- 
ceeding straight 
will represent 
the image of 
that part at b, 
while the low- 
er part c, for the 
same reason, 
will be repre- 
sented at d. If a convex lens, with a short tube,, be placed 
in the aperture through which the light passes into the room, 
the images of things will be much more perfect, and their 
colors more brilliant. 

757. This instrument is F>«- 193- 

sometimes employed by 
painters, in order to obtain 
an exact, delineation of a 
landscape, an outhne of thfe 
image being eerily taken 
with a pencil, when the im- 
age is thrown on a sheet of 
paper. 

There are several modi- 
fications of this machine, 
€Uid among them the revolv- 
ing camera obscura is the 
most interesting. 

It consists of a small 
house, fig. 193, with a plane 
reflector a 6, and a convex 
lens c b, placed at its top. 
The reflector is fixed at an angle of 45 degrees with the 
horizon so as to reflect the rays of light perpendicularly 
downwards, and is made to revolve quite around, in either 
direction, by pulling a string. 




How may an ontUne of the imag* 
Describe the reTolTing 
20 . 



fonnedby^f 



lobaonrabetakeji? 
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Now suppose the small house to be placed in the open 
air, with the mirror, a 6, turned towards the east, then \h» 
•rays of light flowing from the objects in that direction, will 
stnke the mirror in &e direction of the lines o^ and be re- 
flected down through the convex lens e 5, to the table e «, 
where they will form in miniature a most perfect and beau- 
tiful picture of the landscape in that direction. Then, bj 
making the reflector revolve, another portion of the land- 
scape may be seien, and thus the objects, in all directions, 
can be viewed at k without changing the place of the in- 
strument. 

758. Magic Lantern. — The magic lantern is a mieroseope, 
on the same principle as the solar microscope. — But instead of 
being used to magnify natural objects, it is commonly em- 
ployed for amusement, by the casting shadows of small 
transparent paintings done on glas^, upon a screen placed at 
a proper distance. 



Fig. 194. 




Let a candle c, fig. 194, be placed on the inside of a box 
or tube, so that its light may pass through the plano-convex 
lens n. and strongly illuminate the object o. This object is 
generally a small transparent painting on a slip of glass, 
which slides through an opening in the tube. In order to 
show the figures in the erect position, these paintings are 
inverted, since their shadows are again inverted by the refrac- 
tion of the convex lens m. 

In some of these instruments, there is a concave mirror, (f, 
by which the object o, is more strongly illuminated than it 
would be by the lamp alone. The object is magnified by the 



What is the magie lantern T For what puipose ia this inatnunent •nplorad' 
Describe tha nonatractkm abd effect of the Magie laatank. 
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double convex lens, m, which is moreable in the tube by a 
screw, so that its focus can be adjusted to the required dis< 
tance. Lastly, there is a screen of white cloth, placed at 
the proper distance, on which the image or shadow of the 
picture, is seen greatly magnified. 

The pictures being of various colors, and so transparent, 
that the light of the lamp shines through them, the shadows 
cure also of various colors, and thus soldiers and horsemen 
are represented in their proper costume. 



CHROMATICS, OR THE PHILOSOPHY OF COLORS. 

759. We have thus far considered light as a simple sub- 
stance, and have supposed that all its parts were equally 
refracted, in its passage, through the several lenses described. 
But it will now be shown that light is a compound body, 
and that each of its rays, which to us appear white, is 
composed of sbveral colors, and that each color suffers a dif- 
ferent degree of refraction, when the rays of light pass 
through a piece of glass, of a certain shape. Tins was a 
discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's. 

760. Solar Spectrum. — If a ray, proceeding from the 
sun, be admitted into a darkened chamber, through an aper- 
tui;e in the window shutter, and allowed to pass through a 
triangular shaped piece of glass, called a prism, the light will 
be decomposed, and instead of a spot of white, there will be 
Ht*en, on the opposite wall, a most brilliant display of colors, 
njcluding all Uiose seen in a rainbow. 



Fig. 195. 




Suppose Sj fig. 195, to be 



ray from the sun, admitted 



Who made the diseorerj, thmt light is a compoand substance T 
manner, and by what means, is light decomposed T What are the 
eolois, andhow do thej auooeed Mch other in the speetiwnr 



In what 
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through the window *8hutter a, in such a direction as to &D 
mi the floor at e, where it would form a round, white spot 
Now, on interposing the prism p, the raj will be refracted, 
and at the same tmie decomposed, and will form on the 
screen m, n, an oblong figure, containing seven colors, which 
will be situated in respect to each other, as named in the 
figure. 

It may be observed, that of all the cdorsj the red is least 
refiracted, or is thrown the smallest distance fipom the direc- 
tion of the ofiginal sun-beam, and that the violet is most re- 
fracted, or bent out of that direction. 

This oblong image containing the colored rajs, is called 
the solar ot prismatic spectrum, 

761. Rscompositim of WhiU Light. — That the rajrs of the 
sun are composed of the seven colors above named^ is stiffi- 
cientlj evident bj the fact, that such a raj is divided into 
these several colors bj passing through the prisfia, but in ad- 
dition to this proof, it is found bj experiment, that if these 
several colors be blended or mixed together, white will be the 
result. 

This maj be done bj mixing together seven powders, 
whose colors represent the prismatic colors, and whose quan- 
tities are to each other, as the spaces occupied bj each color 
in the spectrum. When this is done, it will be found jthat 
the resulting color will be a grajrish white. A still more 
satisfactoij proof that these seven colors form white, when 
imited, is obtained bj causing the solar spectrum to pass 
through a lens, bj which thej are brought to a focus, 
when it is found that the focus will be the same color as it 
would be from the original rajs of the sun. 

762. From the oblong shape of the solar spectrum, we learn 
that each of the colored rajs is refracted in a different degree 
bj passing through the same medium, and consequentlj that 
each raj has a refractive power of its own. Thus, from the 
red to the violet, each raj, in succession, is refracted more 
than the other. 

763. Other means of Decomposing Light, — The prism is not 
the onlj instrument bj which Ught can be decomposed. A 
soap bubble blown up in the sun will displaj most of the 
prismatic colors. This is accounted for bj supposing that 

Which color is refracted moet and which least? When the sereral pris- 
matic colors are blended, what color is the result ? When the solar spectrum 
is made to pass through a lens, what is the color of the focus T How do w« 
learn that each colored ray hasa refractive power of its own? By whatother 
means besides the prism, can the rajrs of hght He deeomposedT '' 
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the sides of the bubble vary in thickness, and that the TixyB 
of light are decomposed" by these variations. Tne \uiequal 
surface of mother of pearl, and many other shells, send forth 
colored rays on the same principle. 

764. Two surfaces of potished glass, when, pressed togeth«»i . 
will also decompose the Ught. Rings of colored light will 
be .observed aro\md the point of contact between the two sur- 
faces, and their nimiber may be increased or diminished by 
the degrees of pressure. Two pieces of common looking- 
glass, pressed together with the fingers, will display most of 
the prismatic colors. 

765. A variety of substances, when thrown into the form 
of the triangular prism, will decompose the rays of light, as 
well as a prism of glass. ^ very conunon instrument for 
this purpose is made by putting together three pieces of plate 
glass, in form of a prism. The ends may be made of wood, 
and the edges cemented with putty, so as to make the whole 
water tight. When this is filled with water, and held be- 
fore a sun-beam, the solar spectrum will be formed, display- 
ing the same colors, and in the same order, as that above 
described. 

766. In making experiments with prisms, filled with differ- 
ent kinds of hquids, it has been found that one Uquid will 
make the spectrum longer than another ; that i§, 4he red and 
violet rays, which form the extremes of the spectrum, will 
be thrown farther apart by one fluid than by another. For 
example, if the prism be filled with oil of cassia, the spec- 
trum formed by it, will be more than twice as long as that^ 
formed by a prism of sohd glass. The oil of cassia is therefore' 
said to disperse the rays of Ught more than glass, and hence 
to 'have a greater dispersive power, 

767. The Rainbow. — The rainbow was a phenomenon, 
for which the ancients were entirely unable to account ; but 
after the discovery that light is a compoimd principle, and 
that its colors may be separated by vtuious substances, the 
solution of this phenomenon became easy. 

Sir Isaac Newton, after his great discovery of the com- 
pound nature of lighf, and the >different refirangibiUty of the 
colored rays, was able to explain the rainbow on optical 
principles. 

How may light be decomoosed by two pieces of glass ? Of what substances 
may prisms be formed» besiaes glass ? What is said of some liquids making 
the spectrum larger than others 1 What is said of oil of cassia, in this respect 7 
W hat discovery preceded Uie explanation of the rauobow ? YHu) first explaiyd 
the rainbow on optical principles ? ^ 

20» 
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708. (fa glass globe be suspended in a room, where the 
tayi of the sun can fall upon it, the light will be decom- 
posed, or separated into several colored rajs, in the same 
manner as is done bj the prism. A well defined spectrum 
will not, however, be formed by the globe, because its shape 
is such as to disperse some of the rays, and converge others ; 
but the eye, by taking different positions in respect to .the 
globe, will observe the various prismatic colors. Transpa- 
rent bodies, such as glass and water, reflect the rays of light 
from both Uieir surfaces, but chiefly from the second surface. 
That is, if a -plate of naked glass be placed so as to reflect 
the image of the sim, or of a lamp, to the eye, the most dis- 
tinct image will come from the second surface, or that most 
distant from the eye. The gi^at brilliancy of the diamond 
is owing to this cause. It will be understood directly, how 
this principle applies to the explanation of the rainbow. 

How the Bow is 
/brmcd.— Suppose Fig. 196. 

the circle a b c, 
fig. 196, to repre- 
sent a globe, or 
a drop of rain, 
for each dx"op of 
rain, as it Jfalls 
through the air, is 
a small globe of 
water. Suppose, 
also, that the sun 
is at ^, and the 
eye of the specta- 
tor at e. Now, it has already been stated, (768) that from a 
single globe, the whole solar spectrum is not seen in the 
same position, but that the different colors are seen from differ- 
ent places. Suppose, then, that a ray of light from the sun *, 
on entering the globe at a, is separated into its primary colors, 
and at the same time the red ray, which is the least refran- 
gible, is refracted in the line from a to b. From the second, 
or inner, surface of the drop, it would be reflected to c, the 
angle of reflection being equal to that of incidence. On 
passing out of the drop, its refraction at c, would be just 
equal to the refraction of the incident ray at a, and therefore 

Why does not a glass ^lobe form a well refined spectrum ? From which 
surface do transparent bodies chiefly reflect the light f Explain fig. 196, and 
silow the different refractions, and the reflection concerned in forming the rain 
bow In the case supposed, why will only the red ray meet the eye f 
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ihe red ray would fall on the eye at e. All the other colored 
rays would follow the same law, but because the angles of 
incidence and those of reflection are equal, and because the 
colored rays are separated from each other by unequal re- 
fraction, it is obvious, that if the red ray entered the eye at «, 
none of the other colored rays could be seen from the same 
point. 

769. From this it is evident, that if the eye of the spec- 
tator is moved to another position, he will not see the red ray 
coming from the same drop of rain, but only the blue, and if 
to another position, the green, and so of all the others. But 
in a shower of rain, there are drops at all heights and dis- 
tances, and though they perpetually change their places, in 
respect to the sun and the eye, as they fall, still there will be 
many which will be in such a position as to reflect the red 
rays to the eye, and as many more to reflect the yellow rays, 
and so of all the other colors. 



Fig. 197. 



This will be 
made obvious 
by figure 197, 
where, to avoid 
confusion, we 
will suppose 
that only three 
drops of rain, 
and, conse- 
quently, only 
three colors, are 
to be seen. 

The numbers 
1, 2, 3, are the 
rays of the sim, 
proceeding to 
the drops a, b, 
c, and from 
which these 
rays are reflect- 
ed to the eye, making diflferent angles with the horizontal 
line A, because one colored ray is refracted more than another. 
Now, suppose the red ray only reaches the eye from the drop 
a, the green from the drop i, and the violet from the drop c, 




Suppose a person looking at a runbow moves his eye, will he see the same 
colors from the same drop of rain? Explain fig. 197, and show why we see 
different colors from different drops of rain. 
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iber the gpectator would see a minute rainbow of three 
colon. But during a shower of rain, all the drops which are 
in the position of a, in respect to the eye, would send forth 
red rays, and no other, while those in the position of 6, would 
emit green rajs, and no other, and those in the position of c, 
violet rajs, and so of all the other prismatic colors. Each 
circle of colors, of which the rainbow is formed, is therefore' 
composed of reflections firmn a vast number of different drops 
of rain, and the reason whj these .colors are distinct to our 
senses, is, that we see onl j <me color from a single drop, with 
the eje in the same position. It follows, then, that if we 
change our position, while looking at a rainbow, we stiU see 
a bow, but not the same as before, and hence, if there *»re 
man J spectators, thej will all see a different rainbow, thou, h 
it appears to be the sam^. 

770. Secondary Bow. — There are often seen two rainbows, 
the one formed as above described, and the other, which is 
fainter, appearing on the outside, or above this. The sec- 
ondary bow, as this last is called, alwajs has its order of 
colors the reverse of the primary one, Thus, the colors of the 
primary bow, beginning with its upper or outermost portion, 
are red, orange, jellow, &c., the lowest or innermost portion, 
being violet ; while the secondary bow, beginning with the 
same corresponding part, is colored violet, indigo, &c., the 
lowest, or innermost circle, being red. 

771. In the primary bow, we have seen, that the colored 
rays arrive at the eye after two refractions, and one reflec- 
tion. In the secondary bow, the rays reach the eye after 
two refrftctions, and two reflections, and the order of the 
colors is reversed, because, in this case, the rays of light enter 
the lower part of the drop, instead of the upper part, as in 
the primary bow. The reason why the colors are fainter in 
the secondary than in the primary bow is, because a part of 
the light is lost or dispersed, at each reflection, and there 
being two reflections, by which this bow is formed, instead of 
one, as in the primary, the diflference in brilliancy is very 
obvious. 

772. The direction of a single ray, showing how the 
secondary bow is formed, will l» seen at figure 198. The 

Do sereral persons see the same rainbow at the same time ? Explain the 
. reason of this. How are the c<dors of the primary and secondary bows ar- 
ranged in respect to each other 7 How many refractions and ref!ections pro- 
duce the secondary bow ? Why is the secondary bow less brilliant than the 
primanr? 
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ray f/ from ^'If. iw. 

the sun, en- 
ters the drop 
of water at a, 
and is re- 
fracted to c, 
then reflected 
to *,- then 
again reflect- 
ed to rf, where 
it suffers an- 
other refrac- 
tion and, last- 
ly, passes to 
the eye of the spectator at e. 

The rainbow, being the consequence of the refracted and 
reflected rays of the sun, is never seen, except when the sun 
and the spectator are in similar directions in respect to the 
shdwer. It assumes the form of a semicircle, because it is 
only at certain angles that the refracted rays are visible to 
the eye. 

773. Colors of objects, — The light of the sun, we -have 
seen, may be separated into seven primary mys, each of 
which has a, color of its own, and which is different from 
that of the others. In the objects which surround us, both 
natural and artificial, we observe a great variety of colors, 
which differ from those composing the solar spectrum, 
and hence one might be led to believe that both nature and 
art afford colors different from those afforded by the decom- 
position of the solar rays. But it must be remembered, that 
the solar spectrum contains only the primary colors of na- 
ture, and that by mixing these colors in various proportions 
with each other, an indefinite variety of tints, all differing 
from their primaries, may be obtained. 

774. Color depends on absorption and reflection, — It ap- 
pears that the colors of all bodies depend on some peculiar 
property of their surfaces, in consequence of which, they ab- 
sorb some of the colored rays, and reflect the others. Had 
the surfaces of all bodies the property of reflecting the same 
ray only, all nature would display the monotony of a single 
color, and our senses would never have known the charms 
of that variety which we now behold. 

Why are the colore of things different from those of the solar spectrum ? 
On what do the colors of bodies depend? Suppose all bodies reflected th* 
•ame ray, what would be the consequence in r^;ard to color? . 
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775. Ail bodies appear of the color of that raj, or of a imt 
depending on the several rays which it reflects, while all the 
other rays are absorbed, or, in other terms, are not reflected. 
Black and white, therefore, in a philosophical sense, cannot 
be considered as colors, since the lirst arises from the absorp- 
tion of all the rays, and the reflection of none, and the last is 
produced by the reflection of all the rays, and the absorption 
of none. But in all colors, or shades of color, the rays only 
are reflected, of which the color is composed. Thus, the 
color of grass, and the leav^ of plants, is green, because the 
surfaces of these substances reflect only the green rays, and 
absorb all the others. For the same reason, the rose is red, 
the violet blue, and so of all other substances, every one 
throwing out the ray of its own color, and absorbing aU the 
others. 

776. To account for such a variety of colors as we see in 
diflferent bodies, it is supposed that all substances, when made 
sufficiently thin, are transparent, and consequently, that they 
transmit through their surfaces, or absorb, certain rays of 
light, while other rays are thrown back, or reflected, as 
above described. Gold, for example, may be beat so thin as 
to transmit some of the rays of light, and the same is true of 
several of the other metals, which are capable of being ham- 
mered into thin leaves. It is therefore most probable, that 
all the metals, could they be made sufficiently thin, would 
permit the rays of light to pass through them. Most, if not 
quite aU mineral substances, though in the mass they may 
seem quite opaque, admit the light through their edges, 
when broken, and almost every kind of wood, when made 
no thinner than writing paper, becomes translucent. Thus 
we may safely conclude, that every substance with which 
we are acquainted, will admit the rays of light, when made 
sufficiently thin. 

777. Transparent colorless substances, whether solid or 
fluid, such as glass, water, or mica, reflect and transmit light 
of the same color; that is, the light seen through these 
bodies, aiyi reflected from their surfaces, is white. This is 
true of all transparent substances under ordinary circum- 
stances ; but if their thickness be diminished to a certain 
extent, these substances will both reflect and transmit 

Why are not black and white considered as colors ? Why is the color of 
pass green ? How is the variety of colors accounted for, by considering all 
bodies transparent ? What is said of the reflection of colored light by trana> 
parent substances ? What substance is mentioned, as illustrating this fact ? 
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colored light of various hues, according to their thickness. 
Thus, tlie thin plates of mica, which are left on the fingers 
after handling that substance will reflect prismatic rays of 
various colors. 

778. There is a degree of tenuity, at which transparent 
substances cease to reflect any of the colored rays, but ab- 
sorb, or transmit them all, in which case they become black 
This may be proved by various experiments. If a sdiap bub- 
ble be closely observed, it will be seen that at first, the thick- 
ness is sufficient to reflect the prismatic rays fipm all its parts, 
but as it grows thinner, and just before it bursts, there may 
be seen a spot on its top, which turns black, thus transmit- 
ting all the rays at that part, and reflecting none. The same 
phenomenon . is exhibited, when a film of air, or water, is 
pressed between two plates of glass. At the point of con- 
tact, or where the two plates press each other with the 
greatest force, there will be a black spot, while around this 
there may be »een a system of colored rings. 

From such experiments, Sir Isaac Newton concluded, that 
air, when below the thickness of half a millionth of an inch^ 
ceases to reflect light ; and also that water, when below the 
thickness of three eighths of a millionth of an inch, ceases to 
reflect light. But that both air and water, when their thick- 
ness is in a certain degree above these limits, reflect all the 
colored rays of the spectrum. 

779. Now all solid bodies are more or less porous, having 
among their particles either void spaces, or spaces filled with 
some foreign matter, differing in density from the body itself, 
such as air or water. Even gold is not perfectly compact, 
since water can be forced through its pores. It is most proba- 
ble, then, that the parts of the same body, diflfering in densi- 
ty, either reflect, or transmit the rays of light, according to 
the size or arrangement of their particles ; and in proof of 
this, it is found that some bodies transmit the rays of one color, 
and reflect that of another. Thus, the color which passes 
through a leaf of gold is green, while that which it reflects ' 
is yellow. 

780. From a great variety of experiments on this subject, 
Sir Isaac Newton concludes that the transparent parts of 
bodies, according to the sizes of their transparent pores, re- 

When is it said that transparent substances become black? How is it 
proved that fluids of extreme tenui^ absorb all the rays and reflect none? 
What is the conclusion of Sir Isaac Newton, concerning the tenuity at which 
water and air ceases to reflect light? What is said of tM porous natoreof the 
solid bodies ? 
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fleet rajs of one color, and transmit those of another, for th<^ 
same reason that thin plates, or minute particles of air, water, 
and some other substances, reflect certain rays, and absorb, 
or transmit others, and that this is the cause of all their colors. 

'''81. In confirmation of the truth of this theory, it maj be 
observed, that many substances, otherwise opaque, become 
transparent, by filling their pores with some transparent fluid. 

Thus, the stone called Hydrophone, is perfectly opaque 
when dry, but becomes transparent Ifhen dipped in water ; 
and common writing paper becomes translucent, after it has 
absorbed a quantity of oiL The transparency, in these cases, 
may be accounted for, by the different refractive powers 
which the water and oil possess, from the stone or paper, and 
in consequence of which the light is enabled to pass among 
their particles by refraction. 



ASTRONOMY. % 

* 782. Astronomy is that science which treats of the motions 
and appearances of the heavenly bodies ; accounts for the phe^ 
nomena which these bodies exhibit to us; and explains the laws 
by which their motions^ or apparent motions^ are regulated. 

Astronomy is divided into Descriptive^ Pkysi^j and Prac- 
tical. 

Descriptive astronomy demonstrates the magnitudes, dis- 
tances, and densities of the heavenly bodies, and explains the 
phenomena dependent on their motions, such as the change 
of seasons, and the vicissitudes of day and night. 

Physical astronomy explains the theory of planetary mo- 
tion, and the laws by which this motion is regulated and 
sustained. 

Practical astronomy details the description and use of as- 
tronomical instruments, and developes the nature and appli- 
cation of astronomical calculations. 

The heavenly bodies are divided into three distinct classes, 
or systems, namely, the solar system, consisting of the sun. 
moon, and planets, the system oi the fixed stars, and the S3rs- 
tem of the comets. 

What is astaronomy ? How is astronomy divided ? What does descriptive 
astronomy teach ? What is the object of physical astronomy? What is prac 
tical astronomy? How are the heavenly bodies divided? Of what does the 
solar system consist ? What are the bodies called, which revolve around tias 
SuD as a centre ? 
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THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 



783 The Solar St/stem consists of the Sun, and twenty-ntn9 
other bodies^ which revolve around him at various distances^ and. 
m various periods of time. 

The bodies 'which revolve around the Sun as a centre, are 
called primary planets. Thus, the Earth, Venus, and Mars, 
are primary planets. Those which revolve around the' prima- 
ry planets, are called Secondary planets, Moons, or Satellites. 
Our Moon is a secondary planet or sateUite. 

The primary planets revolve around the Sun in the follow- 
ing order, and complete their revolutions in the following 
times, computed in our days and years. Beginning with 
that nearest to the Sun, Mercury performs his revolution in 
87 days and 23 hours ; Venus, in 224 days, 17 hours ; the 
Earth, attended by the Moon, in 365 days, 6 hours ; Mars, 
in one year, 322 days ; Ceres, in 4 years, 7 months, and 10 
days ; Pallas, in 4 years, 7 months, and 10 days ; Juno, in 
4 years and 128 days ; Vesta, in 3 years, 66 days and 4 
hours; Jupiter, in II years, 315 days and 15 hours; Sat- 
urn, in 29 years, 161 days and 19 hours ; He..schel, in 83 
years, 342 days and 4 hours. ^ 

784. A year consists of the time which it takes a planet 
to perform one complete revolution through its orbit, or to 
pass once around the Sun. Our Earth performs this rev- 
olution in 365 days, and therefore this is the period of our 
year. Mercury completes his revolution in 88 days, and 
therefore his year is no longer than 88 of our days. But the 
planet Herschel is situated at such a distance from the Sun, 
that his revolution is not completed in less than about 84 of 
our years. The other planets complete their revolutions in 
various periods of time, between these ; so that the time of 
these periods is generally in proportion to the distance of 
each planet from the Sun. 

Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, are the smallest of all the 
' planets, and are called Asteroids. 

Besides the above enumerated primary planets, our sys- 
tem contains eighteen secondary planets, or moons. Of 
these, our Earth has one moon, Jupiter four, Saturn seven. 

What are those called which revolve around these primaries as a centre t 
In what order are the several planets situated, in respect to the Sun ? How 
long does it take each planet to make its reyolution around the Sun ? >Vhat 
is a year ? What planets are called asteroids ? How many moons does oar 
system contain ? Which of the planets are attended by moons, and how many 
has each? 



21 
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anil Herschel six. None of these moons, except our qwti, 
ard one or two of Saturn's, can be seen without a telescope. 
Tiie seven other planets, so far as has been discovered, are 
entirely without moons. 

785. All the planets move around the Sun from west to 
east, and in the same direction do the moons revolve around 
their primaries, with the exception of those of Herschel, 
which appear to revolve in a contrary direction. 

786. Orbits of the Planets. — The paths in which the plan- 
ets move round the Sun, and in which the moons move round 
their prim£uies, are called their orbits. These orbits are not 
exactly circular, as they are commonly represented on paper, 
but are eUiptical, or oval, so that all the planets are nearer 
the Sun, when in one part of their orbits than when in 
another. 

In addition to their annual revolutions, some of the plan- 
ets are known to have diurnal, or daily revolutions, hke our 
Earth. The periods of these daily revolutions have been as- 
certained, in several of the planets, by spots on their surfaces. 
But where no such mark is discernible, it cannot be ascer- 
tained whet*ier the planet has a daily revolution or not, 
though this has been found to be the case in every instance 
where sp6ts are seen, and, therefore, there is little doubt but 
all have a daily as well as a yearly motion. 

787. The axis of a planet is an imaginary Une passing 
through its centre, and about which its diurnal revolution is 
performed. The poles of the planets are the extremities of 
this axis. 

788. The orbits of Mercury and Venus are- within that 
of the Earth, and consequently they are called inferior plan- 
ets. The orbits of all the other planets are without, or ex- 
terior to that of the Earth, and these are called superior 
planets. 

That the orbits of Mercury and Venus are within that of 
the Earth, is evident from the circumstance that they are 
never seen in opposition to the Sun, that is, they never ap- 
pear in the west when the Sim is in the east. On the con- 
trary, the orbits of all the other planets are proved to be out- 



In what direction do the planets move around the t un ? What is the orbit 
of a planet f What revolutions have the planets, besides their yearly revolu- 
Uons ? Have all the planets diurnal revolutions ? How is it known that the 
planeto have dailv revolutions ? What is the axis of a planet ? What is the 

S»le of a planet r Which are the superior, and which the inferior planets ^ 
ow IS It proved that the inferior planets are within the Earth's orbit, and the 
superior ones without it? ' 
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fide of the Earth's, since these planets are sometimes seen in 
opposition to the Sun. 

. This will be understood by fig. 199, where suppose s lo 
be the Sun, m the orbit of Mercury or Venus, e ihe orbit of 
the Earth, and j that of Jupiter. Now, it is evident, that if 
a spectator be placed any 
where in the Earth's or^ F* iw. 

bit, as at e, he may some- 
times see Jupiter in op- 
position to the Sun, as at 
j, because then the spec- 
tator would be between 
Jupiter and the Sun. But 
the orbit of Venus, being 
surrounded by that of the 
Earth, she never can come 
in opposition to the Sun, 
or in that part of the heav- 
ens opposite to him, as seen 
by us, because our Earth 
never passes between her 
and the Sun. 

789. Orbits Elliptical. — It has already been stated, that the 
orbits of the planets are elliptical, (754,) and that, conse- 
quently, these bodies are sometimes nearer the Sun than at 
others. An ellipse, or oval, has two foci, and the Sun, in- 
stead of being in the coinmon centre, is always in the lower 
foci of their orbits. 

The orbit of a planet Fig. aoo. 

is represented by fig. ^ 

200, where a, d, ft, e, is 
an ellipse, with its two* 
foci, s and o, the Sun 
being in the focus Sj 
which is called the 
lower focus. 

When the Earth, or 
any other planet, re- 
volving around the Sun, 
is in that part of its orbit nearest the Sun, as at a, it is said 
to be in its perihelion; and when in that piurt which is at the 
greatest distance firom the Sim, as at ft, it is said to be in its 

Explain fig. 199, and show why the inferior planete nerer can be in oppoM 
tion to the Son. What an the shapes of the planetaiy orbits'? 
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apkdian, Tlie line Sy J, is the mean, or^vera^e distance of 
a planet's orbit from the Sun. 

790. Ecliptic. — The planes of the orbits of all the planets 
pass through the centre of the Sun. The plane of an orbit 
is an imaginary surface, passing from one extremity, or side 
of the orbit, to the other. If the rim of a drum head be con- 
sidered the orbit, its plane would be the parchment extended 
across it, on which the drum is beaten. 

Let us suppose the Earth's orbit to be such a plane, cut' 
ting the Sun through his centre, and extending out on every 
side to the starry heavens ; the great circle so made, would 
mark the line of the ecliptic^ or the Sun's apparent path 
through the heavens. 

This circle is called the Sun's apparent path, because the 
revolution of the Earth gives the Sun the appearance of pass- 
ing through it. It is called the ecliptic, because eclipses 
happen when the Moon is in, or near, this apparent path. 

791. ZoDiAC.-r-TAc Zodiac is an imaginary helt^ or broad 
circle^ extending quite^ around the heavens. The echptic di- 
vides the zodiac into two equal parts, the zodiac extending 
8 degrees on each side of the echptic, and therefore is 16 de- 
grees wide. The zodiac is divided into 12 equal parts, called 
the signs of the zodiac. 

792. The som appears every year to pass around the great 
circle of the ecliptic, and consequently, through the 12 con- 
stellations, or signs of the zodiac. But it will be seen, in 
another place, that the Sun, in respect to the Earth, stands 
still, and tlaat his apparent yearly course through the heavens 
is fcaused by the annual revolution of the Earth around its orbit. 

To understand the cause of 
this deception, let us suppose 
that s^ fig. 201, is the Sun, a b, 
a part of the circle of the eclip- 
tic, and c d^a part of the Earth's 
orbit. Now if a spectator be 
placed at c, he will see the Sun 
in that part of the ecliptic mark- 
ed by Aj but when the Earth, 
moves in her annual revolution 
to dy the spectator will see the 
Sun in that part of the heavens 
marked by a; so that the mo- 
tion of the Earth in one direction, 
will give the Sun an apparent 
motion in the contrary direction. 



Fig. 201. 
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798. Constellations, — A ^n or constellation, is a col 
lection of fixed stars, and as we have already seen, the Su. 
appears to move through the twelve signs of the zodiac every 
year. Now, the Sun's place in the heavens, or zodiac, is 
found by his apparent conjunction, or nearness to any par- 
ticular star in the constellation. Suppose a spectator at e, 
observes the Sun to be nearly in a line with the star at b, then 
the Sun would be near a particular star in a certain constel- 
lation. When the Earth moves to d, the Sim's place would 
assume anofher direction, and he would seem to have moved 
into another constellation, and near the star a. 

794. Each of the 12 signs of the zodiac is divided into 
30 smaller parts, called degrees ; each degree into 60 equal 
parts, called minutes, and each minute into 60 parts, called 
seconds. 

The division of the zodiac into signs, is of very anci^t 
date, each sign having also received the name of some ani- 
mal, or thing, which the constellation, forming that sign, 
was supposed to resemble. It is hardly necessary to say, 
that this is chiefly the result of imagination, since the figures 
made by the places of the stars, never mark the outlines of 
the figures of animals, or other things. This is, however, 
found to be the u^si convenient method of finding any par- 
ticular star at this day, for among astronomers, any star, in 
each constellation, may be designated by describing the part 
of the animal in which it is situated. Thus, by knowing 
how many stars belong to the constellation Leo, or the Lion, 
we readily know what star is meant by that which is situa- 
ted on the Lion's ear or taiL 

795. Names of the Signs. — The names of the 12 signs of 
the zodiac are, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 

■ Libra, Scorpia, Sagittarius, Capricorn, Aquarius, and Pisces. 
The common names, or meaning of these words, in the same 
order, are, the Ram, the Bull, the Twins, the Crab, the Lion, 
the Virgin, the Scales, the Scorpion, the Archer, the Groat, 
the Waterer, and the Fishes. 

What is meant by perihelion? What is the i>lane of an orfoit? Explain 
what is meant by the ecliptic. Why is the ecliptic called the Sun's apparent 
path ? What is the zodiac ? How does the ecliptic divide the zodiac f How 
far does the zodiac extend on each side of the ecliptic? Explain fig. 201, and 
show why the Sun seems to pass through the ecliptic, when the Earth onbr re- 
volves around the Sun ? What is a constellation, or sign ? How is the Sun's 
apparent place in the heavens found ? Into how many parts are the signs of 
the zodiac divided, and what are these parts called ? Is there anymsemhlance 
between the places of the stars, and the figures of the animals viler which 
they are called? Explain why this is a convenient method of finding any 
particular star in a sign. What are the names of the twelve signs ? 

21* 
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The twelve signs of the aAdiac, together with the Sun. 
and the Eajrth revolving around him, are represented at fig! 
202. When the Earth is at A, the Sun will appear V> he 

Fig. 202. 




just entering the sign Aries, because then, when seen from 
the Earth, he ranges towards certain stars at the beginning of 
that constellation. When the Earth is at C, the Sun will 
appear in the opposite part of the heavens, and therefore in 
the beginning of Libra. The middle line, dividing the cir- 
cle of the zcKliac into equal parts, is the line of the ecliptic. 

796. Density op the Planets. — Astronomers have no 
means of ascertaining whether the pl^ets are composed of 
the same kind of matter as our Earth, or whether their sur- 
faces are clothed with vegetables and forests, or not. They 
have, however, been able to ascertain the densities of several 

Explain why the Sun will be in the beginning of Aries, when the Earth ia 
•t A« fig. 202. How has the dansi^ of J^ planeta been ascertained ? 
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of them, by observations on ' their mutual attraction. By 
dmsity, is meant compactness, or the quantity of matter in a 
given space. When two bodies are of equal bulk, that 
which weighs most, has the greatest density. It was shown, 
while treating of the properties of bodies^ that substances 
attract each other in proportion to the quantities of matter 
they contaia. If, therefore, we know the dimensions of 
several bodies, and can ascertain the proportion in which they 
attract each other, their quantities of matter, or densities, are 
easily found. 

797. Thus, when the planets pass each other in their cir- 
cuits through the heavens, they are often drawn a httle out 
of the Hnes of their orbits by mutual attraction. As bodies 
attract in proportion to their quantities of matter, it is obvi- 
ous that the small planets, if of the same density, will suflfer 
greater disturbance from this cause, than the large ones. 
But suppose two planets, of the same dimensions, pass each 
other, and it is found that one of them is attracted twice as 
far out of its orbit as the other, then, by the known laws of 
gravity, it would be inferred, that one of them contained twice 
Sie quiantity of matter that the other did, and therefore that 
the density of the one was twice that of the other. 

By calculations of this kind, it has been found, that the 
density of the Sup is but a little greater than that of water, 
while Mercury is more than nine times as dense as water, 
having a specific gravity nearly equal to that of lead. The 
Earth has a density about five times greater than that of the 
Sun, and a little less than half that of Mercury. The den- 
sities of the other planets seem to diminish in proportion as 
their distances from the Sun increase, the density of Saturn, 
one of the most remote of planets, being only about one-third 
that of water. 

THE SUN. 

798. The Sun is the centre of the solar system^ and the great 
dispenser of heat and light to all the planets. Around the Sun 
all the planets revolve, as around a common centre, he being the 
largest body in our system, and, so far as toe know^ the largest 
in the universe, 

799. Distance of the Sun. — The distance of the Sun from 

What is meant by density ? In what proportion do bodies attract each other ? 
How are the densities of the planets ascertained ? What is the densitjr of. the 
Sun, of Mercury, and of the Earth ? In what proportions do tha^densities uf 
the planets appear to diminish ? Where is the place of the Sun, in th« lolar 
«ystem f What is the distance of the Sun from the Earth 7 
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the Earth is 95 millions of miles, and his diameter is esti 
mated at 880,000 miles. Our globe when compared with 
the magnitude of the Sun, is a mere point, for his bulk is 
about thirteen hundred thousand times greater than that of 
the Earth. Were the Sun's centre placed in the centre of 
the Moon's oribt, his circumference would reach two hundred 
thousand miles beyond her orbit in every direction, thus fill- 
ing the whole space between us and the Moon, and extend- 
ing nearly as far beyond her as she is from us. A traveller, 
who should go at the rate of 90 miles a day, would perform 
a journey of nearly 33,000 miles in a year, and yet it would 
take such a traveller more than 80 years ib go round the cir- 
cumference of the Sun. A body of such mighty dimensions, 
hanging on nothing, it is certain, must have emanated from 
an Almighty power. 

800. The Sun appears to move around the Earth every 24 
hours, rising in the east, and setting in the west. This mo- 
tion, as will be proved in another place, is only apparent, and 
arises firom the diurnal ruvolution of the Eardi. 

801. Diurnal revolution of the Sun.^^-The Sun, although 
he does not, like the planets, revolve in an orbit, is, however, 
not without motion, having a revolution around his own axis, 
once in 25 days and 10 hours. Both the fact that he has 
such a motion, and the time in which it is performed, have 
been ascertained by the spots on his surface. If a spot is 
seen, on a revolving body, in a certain direction, it is obvidus, 
that when the same spot is again seen, in the same direction, 
that the body has made one revolution. " By such spots the 
diiimal revolutions of the planets, as well as the Sun, have' 
been determined. 

802. Spots on the Sun. — Spots on the Sun, seem first to 
have been observed in the year 1611, since which time they 
have constantly attracted attention, and have been the sub- 
ject of investigation among astroiiomers. These spots 
change their appearance as the Sun revolves on his axis, and 
become greater or less, to an observer on the Earth, as they 
are tuPiCd to, or from him ; they also change in respect to 
real aagnitude and number : one spot, seen by Dr. Herschel, 
wja estimated to be more than six times die size of our 

What is the diameter of the Sun ? Suppose the centre of the Sun and that 
of the Moon's orbit to be coincident, how far would the Sun extend beyond the 
Moon's orbit ? How is it proved that the Sun has a motion around his own 
•zia 7 How often does the Sun tevfAwe t When were spots on the Son first 
obaeiradt 
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£8jrth, being 50,000 miles la diameter. Sometimes forty or 
fifty spots may be seen at the same time, and sometimes only 
one. They are often so large as to be seen with the naked 
eye ; this was the case in 1816. 

803. Nature and design of these Spots.-^ln respect to the 
nature and design of these spots, almost every astronomer has 
formed a. different theory. Some have supposed them to be 
solid opaque masses of s^onse, floating in the liquid fire of the 
Sun ; others, as satelUtes, revolving round him, and hiding his 
hght from us ; others, as immense masses, which have fallen 
on his disc, and which are dark colored, because they have 
not yet become sufllciently heated. In two instances, these 
spots have been seen to burst into several parts, and the parts 
to fly in several directions, like a piece of ice thrown upon 
the ground. Others have supposed that these dark spots 
were the body of the Sun, which btcame visible in conse- 
quence of openings through the fiery matter, with which he 
is surrounded. Dr. Herschel, from many observations with 
his great telescope, concludes, that the shining matter of the 
Sun consists of a mass of phosphoric clouds, and that the 
spots on his surface are owing to disturbances in the equili- 
brimn of this luminous matter, by which openings are made 
through it. There are, however, objections to this theory, 
as indeed there are to all the otheris, and at present it can 
only be said, that no satisfactory explanation of the cause of 
these spots hsis been given. 

804. The Sun inhabited. — That the Sun, at the same time 
that he is the great source of heat and light to all the solar 
worlds, may yet be capable of supporting animal hfe, has 
been the favorite doctrine of sevetal able astronomers. Dr. 
Wilson first suggested that this might be the case, and Dr. 
Herschel, with h^ telescope, made observations which con- 
firmed him in this opinion. The latter astronomer supposed 
that the functions of the Sun as the dispenser of light and 
heat, might be performed by a luminous, or phosphoric at- 
mosphere, surrounding him at many hundred miles distance, 
while his solid nucleus might be fitted for the* habitations ot 
millions of reasonable beings. This doctrine is, however, 
rejected by most writers on the subject at the present day. 



What has been the difference in the number of tpols obserredt What wae 
Ihe aize of the spots seen by Dr. Herschel? What has been advanced con- 
eeming the mature of these spots ? Haye they been accounted for satisfac- 
torily ? What is said concerning the Sun's being a naoitame ^obe T 
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MERCURY. 

805. Mercury, the planet nearest the sun, is about 3,000 
miles in diameter, and revolves around him, at the distance 
of 37 millions of miles. I'he period of his annual revolu 
tion is 87 days, and he turns on his axis once in about 24 
hours. 

The nearness of this planet to the Sun, and the short time 
his fully illuminated disc is turned towards the earth, has 
prevented astronomers from making many observations on 
him. 

No signs of an atmosphere have been observed in this 
planet The Sim*s heat at Mercury is about seven times 
greater than it is on the Earth, so that water, if nature fol- 
lows the same laws there that she does here, cannot exist at 
Mercury, except in the slate of steam. 

The nearness of this planet to the Sun, prevents his being 
often seen. He may, however, sometimes be observed just 
before the rising, and a Httle after the setting of the Sun. 
When seen after sunset, he appears a brilhant, twinkling star, 
showing a white light, which, however, is much obscured 
by the glare of twilight. When seen in the morning, before 
the rising of the Sun, his light is also obscured by the Sun's 
rays. 

Mercury sometimes crosses the disc of the Sun, or comes 
between d^e Earth and that luminary, so as to appear like a 
small dark spot passing over the Sun's face. This is caUed 
the transit of Mercury. 

VENUS. 

806. Venus is the other planet, whose orbit is within that 
of the Earth. Her diameter is about 8,600 miles, being some- 
what larger than the Earth. 

Her revolution around the Sim is performed in 224 days, 
at the distance of 68 millions of miles from him. She turns 
on her axis once in 23 hours, so that her day is a Uttle shorter 
than ours. 

807. Venus, as seen from the Earth, is the most brilliant 
of all the primary planets, and is better known than any 

What if the diameter of Mercunr, and what are his periods of annual and 
diurnal revolution T How jp«at is the Sun's heat at Mercunr ? At what times 
is Merouiy to be seen T what is a transit of Mercury ? Where is ti^e orbit of 
Venus, in respect to that of the Earth ? What is the Ume of Venus' revolution 
round the Sunt How often does she turn on her azis^ 
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nocturnal luminary except the Moon. When seen through 
a telescope, she exhibits the phases or homed appearance of 
the moon, and her face is sometimes variegated with dark 
spots. Venus may often be seen in the day time, even when 
she is in the vicinity of the blazing light of the Sun. A 
luminous appearance around this planet, seen at certain 
times, proves that she has an atmosphere. Some of her 
mountains are several times more elevated than any on our 
globe, being, from 10 to 22 miles high. Venus sometimes 
makes a transit across the Sun's disc, in the same manner as 
Mercury, already described. The transits of Venus occur 
only at distant periods from each other. The last transit 
was in 1769, and the next will not happen until 1874. 
These transit^ have been observed by astronomers with the 
greatest care and accuracy, since it is by observations on 
Qiem that the true distances of the Earth and planets from the 
Sun are determined. 

When Venus is in that part of her orbit winch gives her 
the appearance of being west of the Sun, she rises before him, 
and is then called the morning star ; and when she appears 
east of the Sun, she is behind him in her course, and is then 
called the evening star. These periods do not agree, either 
with the yearly revolution of the Earth, or of Venus, for she 
is alternately 290 days the morning star, and 290 days the 
evening star. The reason of^this is, that the Earth and Ve- 
nus move roimd the Sun in the same direction, and hence 
her relative motion, in respect to the Earth, is much slower 
than her absolute motion in her orbit. If the Earth had no 
yearly motion, Venus would be the morning star one half of 
the year, and the evening star the other half 

THE EARTH. 
809. The next planet in our system, nearest the Sun, is 
the Earth. Her diameter is 7,912 miles. This planpt re- 
volves around him in 365 days 5 hours, and 48 minui. s ; 
and at the distance of 95 millions of miles. It turns round 
its own axis once in 24 hours, making a day and a night. 
The E^th's revolution around the Sun is called its annual or 
yearly motion, because it is performed in a year ; while the 
revolution around its own axis, is called the diurnal or daily 

What is said of the height of the mountains in Venus? On what acx)Uijt 
are the transits of Venus observed with great care ? When is Venus the 
morning, and when the evening star? How long is Venus the morning, and 
how long the evening star! How long does it take the Earth to revolye round 
th« Sunl ^ 
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motion, because it takes place every day. The figuie of the 
Elarth, with the phenomena connected with her nootion, wiD 
be explained in another place. 

THE MOON. 

810. The Moon, next to the Sun, is, to us, the most bril 
liant and interesting of all the celestial bodies. Being the 
nearest to us of any of the heavenly orbs, and apparently de- 
signed for our use, she has been observed with great atten- 
tion, and many of the phenomena which she presents, are 
therefore better understood and explained, than those of the 
other plemets. 

While the Earth revolves round the Sun ii^ a year, it is at- 
tended by the Moon, which makes a revolution round the 
EarUi once in 27 days, 7 hours, and 43 minutes. ITie dis- 
tance of the Moon firom the Earth is 240,000 miles, and hei 
diameter about 2,000 miles. 

Her surface, when seen through a telescope, appears diver- 
sified with hills, mountains, vallejrs, rocks, and plains, present- 
ing a most interesting and curious aspect : but the explana- 
tion of these phenomena are reserved for another section. 

MARS. 
^811. The next planet in the solar system, is Mars, his or- 
bit surrounding that of the Earth. The diameter of this 
planet is upws^ds of 4,000 miles, being about half that of the 
Earth. The revolution of Mars around the Sun is performed 
in nearly 687 days, or in somewhat less than two of our 
years, aod he turns on his axis once in 24 hours and 40 min- 
utes. His mean distance firom the Sun is 144 miUions of 
miles, so that he moves in his orbit at the rate of about 
55,000 miles in an hour. The days and nights, at this 
planet, and the different seasons of the year, bear a considera- 
ble resemblance to those of the Earth. The density of Mars 
is less than that of the Earth, being only three times that 
of water. 

Mars reflects a dull red light, by which he may be distin- 
gmshed from the other planets. His appearance thiough the 

What is meant by the Earth's annual reyolution, and what by her diurnal 
rvtvolution ? Why are the phenomena of the Moon b«tter explained than those 
of the other planets? In what time is a rerolution of the Moon about the Earth 
performed ? What is the distance of the Moon from the Earth ? What is the 
diameter of Mara ? How much longer is a year at Mars than our year ? What 
w his rau of motion in his orbit? What is his appearance through the tele 
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telescope is remarkable for the great number and variety of 
spots which his surface presents. 

Mars has an atmosphere of great density and extent^ as is 
proved by the dim appearance of the fixed stcurs, when seen 
through it. When any of the stars are seen nearly m a line 
wiUi this planet, they give a faint, obscure light, and the 
nearer they approach the line of his disc, the fainter is their 
light, until the star is entirely obscured from the sight. 

This planet sometimes appears miich larger to us than at 
others, and this is readily accounted for by his greater or 
less distance. At his nearest approach to the Earth, his 
distance is only 50 millions of miles, while his greatest dis- 
tance is 240 millions of miles ; making a difference in his 
distance of 190 millions of miles, Or the diameter of the 
Earth's orbit. 

The Sun's heat at this planet is less than half that which 
we enjoy. 

To the inhabitants of Mars, our planet appears alternately 
as the morning and evening star, as Venus does to us. \ 

VESTA, JUNO, PALLAS, AND CERES. 

812. These planets were unknown until recently, and are 
therefore sometimes called the new planets. It has been 
mentioned, that they are also called Asteroids, 

813. I'he orbit of Vesta is next in the sofar system to that 
of Mars. This planet was discovered by Dr. Olbers, of 
Bremen, in 1807. The light of Vesta is of a pure white, and 
in a clear night she may be seen with the naked eye, appear- 
ing about the size of a star of the 5th or 6th magnitude. 
Her revolution round the Sun is performed in three years and 
66 days, at the distance of 223 millions of miles from him. 

814. Juno was discovered by Mr. Harding, of Bremen, in 
1804. Her mean distance from the Sun is 253 millions of 
miles. Her orbit is more elliptical than that of any other 
planet, and, in consequence, she is sometimes 127 millions of 
miles nearer the Sun than at others. This planet completes 
its annual revolution in 4 years and about 4 months, and 
revolves round its axis in 27 hours. Its diameter is 1400 
miles. 

How is it prored that Man has an atmosphere of great density? Why does 
Mars sometimes api>ear to us larger than at others ? How great is the Sun's 
heat at Mars ? Which are the new planets, or asteroids ? When was Vesta 
discovered? What isfhe period of Vesta's annual reyolution ? When was 
Juno discoTered ? What is her distance from the Sun ? What is the period 
of her ravolttlioB, and what ker diameter ? 
22 
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815. Pallas wa& also discovered by Dr Olbers, in 1802. 
It.-: distance from the Sun is 226 milUons of miles, and its 
peiiodic revolution round him, is performed in 4 years aud 
7 months. 

816. Ceres was discovered in 1801,byPiazzi, of Palermo. 
This* planet performs her revolution in the same time as Pal- 
las, being 4 years and seven months. Her distance from the 
Sun, 260 millions of miles. According to Dr. Herschel, this 
planet is only about 160 miles in diameter. 

JUPITER. 

817. Jupiter is 89,000 mt/c^ in diameter ^ and performs his 
annual revolution once in about 1 1 years, at the distance of 
490 millions of miles from the Sun. This is the largiest planet 
in the solar system, being about 1,400 times larger than the 
Earth. His diurnal revolution is performed in nine hours and 
fifty-five minutes, giving his surface, at the equator, a motion 
of 28,000 miles per hour. This motion is about twenty 
.times more rapid than that of our Earth at the equator. 

818. Jupiter, next to Venus, is the most brilliant of the 
planets, though the light and heat of the Sun on him is 
nearly 25 times less than on the Earth. 

This planet is distinguished from all the others, by an 
appearance resembling bunds, which extend across his disc. 



These are tenped belts, and are- variable, both in respect to 
number and appearance. Sometimes seven or eight are seen, 

What is said of Pallas and Ceres ? What is the diameter of Jupiter T 
What is his distance from the Sun? What is the period of Jupitrr's duirnnl 
revolution ? What is the Sun's heat and light at Jupiter, when compared with 
that of the Earth ? For what is Jupiter particularly distinguished? Is the 
appearance of Jupiter's belts always the same, or do they change ? 
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•everai i)f which extend quite across his face, while others 
appear broken, or interrupted. 

These bands, or belts, when the planet is observed through 
a telescope, appear as represented in fig. 203. This appear- 
ance is much the most common, the belts running quite 
across the face of the planet in parallel Hnes. Sometimes, 
however, his aspect is quite different from this, for in 1780, 
Dr.* Herschel saw the whole disc of Jupiter covered with 
small curved lines, each of which appeared broken, or inter- 
rupted, the whole having a parallel direction across his disc, 
as in fig. 204. 

Fi<. 204. 




Different opinions have been advanced by astronomers 
respecting the cause of these appearances. By some they 
have been regarded as clouds, or as openings in the atmos- 
phere of the planet, while others imagine that they are the 
marks of great natural changes, or revolutions, which are 
perpetually agitating the surface of that planet. It is, how- 
ever, most probable, that these apjfearances are produced by 
the agency of some cause, of which we, on this little Earth, 
must always be entirely ignorant. 

819. Jupiter has four sateUites, or moons, two of which ' 
are sometimes seen with the naked eye. They move round, 
and attend him in his yearly revolution, as the Moon does 
our Earth. They complete their revolutions at different 
periods, the shortest of which is less than two days, and the 
longest seventeen days. 

Eclipses of Jupiter's Moons. — These satellites often fall 
into the shadow of their primary, in consequence of which 
they are eclipsed, as seen from the Earth. The eclipses of 

What is said of the cause of Jupiter's belted appearance ? How many 
moons has Jupiter, and what are the periods of their resolutions 7 What 
occasitms the eclipses of Jupiter's moons T 
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Jupiter's moons have been observed with great care by 
aitronomers, because they have been the means of determin- 
ing the exact longitude of i^aces, and the velocity with 
which light moves through space. How longitude is deter 
mined by these eclipses, cannot be explained or imderstood 
at this place, but the method by which they become the 
means of ascertaining the velocity of light, may be readily 
comprehended. An eclipse of one of these satelUtes appears, 
by calculation, to take place sixteen minutes sooner, when 
•the Earth. is in that part of her orbit nearest to Jupiter, than 
it does when the Earth is in that part of her orbit at the 
greatest distance from him. Hence, light is found to be six- 
teen minutes in crossing the Earth's orbit, and as the Sun is 
in the centre of this orbit, or nearly so, it must take about 8 
ounutes for the light to come from him to us. Light, there- 
fore, passes at the velocity of 95 millions of miles, our dis- 
tance from the Sun, in about 8 minutes, which is nearly 200 
thousand miles in a second. 

SATURN. 

820. The planet Saturn revolves round the Sun in a period 
of about 30 of our yearsy and at the distance from him of 900 
millions of miles. His diameter is 79,000 miles, making his 
bulk nearly nine hundred times greater than that of the 
Earth,»but notwithstanding this vast size, he revolves on his 
axis once in about ten hours. Saturn, therefore, performs 
upwards, of 25,000 diurnal revolutions in one of his years, 
and hence his year consists of more than 25,000 days ; a 
period of time equal to more than 10,000 of our days. On 
account of the remote distance of Saturn from the Sun, he 
receives only about a 90th part of the-heat and light which 
we enjoy on the Earth. But to compensate, in some degree, 
for this vast distance from the Sun, Saturn has seven inoons, 
which revolve round him at different distances, and at various 
periods, from 1 to 80 days. 

821. Rings of Saturn. — Saturn is distinguished from the 
other planets by his ring, as Jupiter is by his belt. When 
this planet is viewed through a telescope, he appears sur- 

Of what use are these eclipses to astronomers? How is the vflocitj of 
light ascertained by the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites? What is the time of 
Saturn's periodic reTolution round the Sun? What is his distance from the 
Sun? What his diameter? What is the period of his diurnal rerolution? 
How many dajrs make a year at Saturn t How many moons has Saturn? 
How is Saturn partioularly distinguished from all the other planets? • 
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ruuiided by an immense luminous circle, which is represented 
by lig. 205. 

There are indeed two luminous circles, or rings, one witJi- 
in the other, with a dark space between them, so that they 
do not appear to touch each other. Neither does the iimer 
ring touch the 

body of the ^^' ^' 

planet, there 
being by esti- 
mation, about 
the distance 
ofthirty thou- 
sand miles be- 
tween them. 

The exter- 
nal circum- 
ference of the outer ring is 640,000 miles, and its breadth 
from the outer to .the inner circumference, 7,200 miles, or 
nearly the diameter of our Earth, The dark space, between 
the two rings, or the interval between the inner and the outer 
ring, is 2,800 mjles. 

This immense appendage revolves round the Sun with 
the planet, — performs daily revolutions with it. and, accord- 
ing to Dr. Herschel, is a solid substance, equal in density to 
the body of the planet itself 

822. The design of Saturn's ring, an appendage so vast, 
and so different from any thing presented by the other plan- 
ets, has always been a matter of speculation and inquiry 
among astronomers. One of its most obvious uses appears 
to be that of reflecting the light of the Sun on the body of 
the planet, and possibly it may reflect the heat also, so a& in 
some degree to soften th^ rigor of so inhospitable a climate. 

823. As thi^ planet revolves around the Sun, one of its 
'sides is illuminated during one half of the year, and the ot^ier 

side during the other half; so that, as Saturn's year is equal 
to thirty of our years, one of his sides will be enlightened and 
darkened, alternately, every fifteen years, as the poles of our 
Earth are alternately in the light and dark every year. 

Fig. 206 represents Saturn as seen by an eye, placed at 
right-angles to the plane of his ring. When seen from the 
Earth, his position is always oblique as represented by fig. 205. 

What distance is tliere between the body of Saturn and his inner rin^ 7 
What distance is there between his inner and outer ring ? What is the cir 
cmnference of the outer ring ? Hov long is one of Saturn's tidM alternate^ 
in the light and dark ? 
22* 
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Fig. 800. 




The inner white cir- 
cle represents the body 
of the planet, enlight- 
ened by the Sun. The 
dark circle next to this, 
is the unenlightened 
space between the body 
of the planet and the 
inner ring, being the 
.dark expanse of the 
heavens beyond the 
planet. The two white 
circles aCre the rings of 
the planet, with the 
dark space between 
them, which also is the 
dark expanse of the heavens. 

HERSCHEL. 

824. In consequence of some inequalities in the motions 
of Jupiter and Saturn, in their orbits, several astronomers 
had suspected that there existed another planet beyond the 
orbit of Saturn, by whose attractive influence these irregu- 
larities were produced. This conjecture was confirmed by 
Dr. Herschel, in 1781, who in that year discovered the planet, 
which is now generally known by the name of its discov- 
erer, though called by him Georgium sidus. The orbit of 
Herschel is beyond that of Saturn, and at the distance of 
1800 milhons of miles from the Sun. To the naked eye this 
planet appears like a star of the sixth magnitude, being, with 
the exception of some of the comets, the most remote body, 
so far as is known, in the solar system. 

825. Herschel completes his revolution round the Sun in. 
nearly 84 of our years, moving in his orbit at the rate of 
1 5,000 miles in an hour. His diameter is 35,000 miles, so that 
his bulk is about eighty times that of the Earth. The light 
and heat of the Sun at Herschel, is about 360 times less 
than it is at the Earth, and yet it has' been found, by calcu- 
lation, that this light is equal to 248 of our full Moons, a 



111 what position is Saturn represented by fig. 206 ? 
sd to the discovery of Herschel ? In what year, and by whom, was Herschel 



What circumstance- 
led to the discovery c ^ . _, , 

discovered ? What is the distance of Herschel from the Sun ? In what peri- 
od is his revolution round the Sun performed ? What is the diameter of Her- 
schel ? What is the Quantity of light and heat at Herschel, when compared 
with that of the Earth 7 
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striking proof of the inconceivable quantity of light emitted 
by the Sun. 

This planet has six sateUites, which revolve round him at 
various distances, and in different times. The periods of some 
of these have been ascertained, while those of the others re- 
main imknown. 

Fig. 207. 



Hersckel 




826. Relative Situations op the Planets. — Having 
now given a short account of each planet composing the so- 
lar system, the relative situation of their several orbits, with 
the exception of those of the Asteroids, are shown by fig. 207. 

In this figure, the orbits are marked by the signs of each 
planet, of which the first, or that nearest the Sun, is Mer- 
cury, the next Venus, the third the Earth, the fourth Mars ; 
then come those of the Asteroids, then Jupiter, then Saturn, 
and lastly HerscheL 

827. CojffPARATivE Dimensions op the Planets. — The 
comparative dimensions of the planets are delineated at fig. 
208. 
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MOTIONS OF THE PLANETS. 

828. It is said, that when Sir Isaac Newton was near de 
monstrating the great truth, that gravity is the cause whicL 
keeps the heaveiSy bodies in their orbits^ he became so agi 
tated with the thoughts of the magnitude and consequences 
of his discovery, as to be unable to proceed with his demon- 
strations, and desired a friend to finish what the intensity 
of his feelings would not allow him to complete. 

We have seen, in a former part of this work, (150) that 
all undistmrbed motion is straight forward, and mat a body 
projected into open space, would continue, perpetually, to ' 
move in a right line, unless retarded or drawn out of this 
course by some external cause. 

829. To account for the motions of the planets in thdr 
orbits, we will suppose that the Earth, at the time of its cre- 
ation, was thrown by the hand of the Creator into open 
space, the Sun having been before created and fixed in his 
present place. 

830. Circular Motion of the Planets. — Under Compound 
motion^ (160,) it has been shown, that when a body is acted 
on by two forces perpendicular to each other, its motion will 
be in a diagonal between the direction of the two forces. 

But we will again here 
suppose that a ball is mov- 
ing in the line m x^ fig. 
209, with a given force, 
and that another force half 
as great should strike it in 
the direction of », the ball 
^ould then descrilie the 



Fig. 209. 
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diagonal of a parallelogram, whose length would be just 
equal to twice its breadth, and the line of the ball would be 
straight, because it would obey the impulse and direction of 
these two forces only. 

Now let a, fig. 210, Fig. 210. 

represent the Earth, 
and <S the Sun ; and 
suppose the* Earth to 
be moving forward, in 
the line from a to ft, 
and to have arrived at 
a, with la velocity suf- 
ficient, in a given time, 
and without distur- 
bance, to have carried 
it to b. But at the 
point a, the Sun, S, 
acts upon the Earth 
with his attractive power, and with a force which would 
draw, it to c, in the same space of time that it would other- 
wise h^ve gone to b. Then the Earth, instead of passing 
to ft, in a straight line, would be drawn down to d, the diag- 
onal of the parallelogram a, ft, d, c. The line of direction, 
in fig. 209, is straight, because the body moved obeys only 
the direction of the two forces, but it is curved from a to J, 
fig. 210, in consequence of the continued force of the Sun*s 
attraction, which produces a constant deviation from a right 
line. 

When the Earth arrives at J, still retaining its projectile 
or centrifugal forces its line of directicm would be towards n, 
but while it would pass along to n without disturbance, the at- 
tracting force of the Sun is again sufficient to bring it to c, 
in a straight line, ^o that, in obedience to the two impulses, 
it again describes the curve to o. • 

831. It must be remembered, in order to account for the 
circular motions of the planets, that the attractive for# of 
the Sun is not exerted at once, or by a single impulse, asuis 
the case with the cross forces, producing a straight line, but 
that this force is imparted by degrees, and is constant. It 
therefore acts equally on the Eardi, in all psurts of the course 

Suppose a body to be acted on by two forces perpendicular to each other, in 
what mrection will it move ? Why does the ball, fi£. 209, move in a straight 
line ? Why does the Earth, fig. 210, move in a cunred line ? Explain fig, 210, 
and show how the two forces act to produce a circular line of motion ? What 
is the projectile force of the Earth called ? 
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from a to d^ and from dio o. From o, the Earth having the 
same impulses as before, it moves in the same curved or cir- 
cular direction, and thus its motion is continued perpetually. 

832. The tendency of the Earth to move forward in a 
straight line, is called the centrifugal force, and the attraction 
of the Sim, by which it is drawn downwards, or towards a 
centre, is called its centripetal force^ and it is by these two 
fbrces that the planets are made to perform their constant 
revolutions around the Sun. 

833. Elliptical Orbits. 
— In the abDve explana- 
tion, it has been sup- 
posed that the Sim's at- 
traction, which consti- 
tutes the Earth's grav- 
ity, was at all times 
equal, or that the Earth 
was at an equal dis- 
tance from the Sun, in 
all parts of its orbit. 
But, as heretofore ex- 
plained, the orbits of all 
the planets are elliptic- 
al, the Sun being placed 
in the lower focus of 
the ellipse. The Sun's 

attraction is, therefore, stronger in some parts of their oiHts 
than in others, and for this reason their velocities are greater 
. at some periods of their revolutions than at others. 

To make this understood, suppose, as before, that the cen- 
trifugal and centripetal forces so balance each other, that the 
Earth moves round the circular orbit a c i, fig. 21 1, until it 
comes to the point e ; and at this point, let us suppose, that 
the gravitating force is too strong for the force of projection, 
so that the Earth, instead of continuing its former direction 
towards 6, is attracted by the Sun *,.in the curve e c. When 
at c, the line of the Earth's projectile force, instead of tending 
to carry it farther from the Sun, as would be the case were 
it revolving in a circular orbit, now tends to draw it still nearer 
to him, so that at this point, it is impelled by both forces to- 
wards the Sim. From c, therefore, the force of gravity in- 




What is the attractive force of the Sun, which draws the Earth towards him, 
called? Explain fig. 211, and show the reason why the Telocity is increased 
frcHn c to d, and why is it not retarded from d\og? 
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rreasing in proportion as the square of the distance between 
the Sun and Earth diminishes, the velocity of the Earth will 
lie uniformly accelerated, until it arrives at the point nearest 
the Sun d. At this part of its orbit, the Earth will have 
^med, by its increased velocity, so much centrifugal force, 
as to give it a tendency to overcome the Sun's attraction, and 
to fly oflf in the line d o. But the Sim's attraction being also 
increased by the near approach of the Earth, the Earth is 
retained in its orbit, notwithstanding its increased centrifugal 
force, and it therefore passes through the opposite part of its 
orbit, from d to g^ at the same distance from him that it ap- 
proached. As the Earth passes from the Sun, the force of 
gravity tends continually to retard its motion, as it did to in- 
crease it while approaching him. But the velocity it had 
acquired in approaching the Sun, gives it the same rate of 
motion from d to g^ that it had from c to d. From, gy the 
Earth's motion is uniformly retarded, until it again arrives at 
e, the point from which it commenced, and from whence it 
describes the same orbit, by virtue of the same forces as 
before. 

The Earth, therefore, in its journey round the Sun, moves 
at very unequal velocities, sometimes being retarded, and 
then again accelerated, by the Sun's attraction. 

834. Planets pass equal Areas in equal times. — It is .an 
interesting circumstance, 
respecting the motions of 
the planets, that if the 
contents of their orbits be 
divided into unequal tri- 
angles, the. acute angles 
of which centre at the Sim, 
with the line of the orbit 
for their bases, the centre 
of the planet will pass 
through each of these 
bases in equal times. 

This will be imderstood 
by fig. 212, the elliptical 
circle being supposed to 
be the Earth's orbit, with 
the Sun, *, in one of the 
foci. 

Now the spaces, 1,2, 3, 

What is meant by a planet's passing throng^ equal spaoes in equal times T 



Fig. 212. 
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Ac. though of different shapes, are of the same dimensions, 
Of contain the same quantity of surface. The Earth, we 
have abeady seen, in its journey round the Sun, describes an 
ellipse, and moves more rapidly in one part of its orbit than 
in another. But whatever may be its actual velocity, its 
comparative motion is through equal areas in equal times. 
Thus its centre passes from E to C, and from C to A, in the 
same period of time, and so of all the other divisions marked 
in the figure. If the figure, therefore, be considered the plane 
of the Earth's orbit, divided into 12 equal areas, answering to 
the 12 months of the year, the Earth will pass through the 
same areas in every month, but the spaces through which it 
passes will be increased, during every month, for one half 
the year, and diminished, during every month, for the other half 

835. Why the Planets do not fall to the Sun. — The reason 
why the planets, when they approach near the Sun, do not 
fall to him, in consequence of his increased attraction, and 
why they do not fly off into open space, when they recede 
to the greatest distance from him, may be thus explained. 

836. Taking the Earth as an example, we have shown 
that when in the part of her orbit nearest the Sun, her velo- 
city is greatly increased by his attraction, and that conse- 
quently the Earth's centrifugal force is increased in propor- 
tion. As an illustration of this, we know that a thread 
which will sustain an ounce ball, when whirled round in the 
air, at the rate of 50 revolutions in a minute, would be 
broken, were these revolutions increased to the number of 
60 or 70 in a minute, and that the ball would then fly off in a 
straight line. This shows that when the motion of a revolv- 
ing body is increased, its centrifugal force is also increased. 
Now, the velocity of the Earth increases in an inverse pro- 
portion, as its distance from the Sun diminishes, 'and in pro- 
portion to the increase of velocity is its centrifugal force m- 
creased ; so that, in anjr other part of its orbit, except when 
nearest the Sun, this increase of velocity would cany the 
Earth away from its centre of attraction. But this increase 
of the Earth's velocity is caused by its near approach to the 
Sun, and consequently the Sun's attraction is increased, as 
well as the Earth's velocity. In other terms, when the cen- 
trifugal force is increased, the centripetal force is increased 

How is it shown, that if the motion of a revolving body is increased, its 
projectile force is also increased ? By what force is the Earth's velocity in- 
creased, as it approaches the Sun ? When the Earth is nearest the Sun, why 
does it not fall to him ? When the Earth'.o centrifugal force is greatest, what 
prevents its flying to the Sun ' 
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in proportion,' and thus, while the centrifugal force prevente' 
the Earth from failing to the Sun, the centripetal force pre 
vents it from moving off in a straight line. 

837. When the Earth is in that part of its orbit most dis- 
tant from the Sun, its projectile velocity being retarded by 
the counter force of the Sun^s attraction, becomes greatly 
diminished, and then the centripetal force becomes stronger 
than the centrifugal, and the Earth is again brought back by 
the Sun's attraction, as before, and in this manner, its motion 
goes on without ceasing. It is supposed, as the planets 
move through spaces void of resistance, that their centrifugal 
forces remain the same aa when they first emanated from the 
hand of the Creator, and that this force, without the influ- 
ence of the Sun's attraction, would carry them forward into 
infinite space. 

THE EARTH. 

838. Proofs of the Earth^s Diurnal Revolution. — ^It is al- 
most universally believed, at the present day, that the ap~ 
pairent daily motion of the heavenly bodies from east to West, 
is caused by the real motion, of the Earth from west to east, 
and yet there are comparatively few who hav6 examined the 
evidence on which this belief is founded. For this reason, 
we will here state the most obvioUs, and to a common ob-" 
server, the most convincing proofs of the Earth's revolution. 
These are, first, the inconceivable velocity of the heavenly ' 
bodies, and particularly the fixed stars, around the Jlarth, if 
she stands still. Second, the* fact, that all astronomeri of 
the present age agree, that every phenomenon which the 
heavens present, can be best accounted for, by supposing the 
Earth to revolve. Third, the- analogy to be drawn firom 
many of the other planets, which are known to revolve on 
their axes; and fourth, the different lengths of dayd and 
nights at the different planets, for did the Sun revolve about ' 
the solar system j the days and nights at many of the planets 
must be of similar lengths. ' ' 

839. The distance of the Sun from the Earth being 95 
milhons of miles, the diameter of the Earth's orbit is twice 
its distance from the Sun, and, therefore, 190 millions of 
miles. Now, the diameter of the Earth's orbit, Wh6n Becin 
from tjie nearest fitted star, is a mere point, and were the 

1 .- ■> ( I . ' ■ ■ -' 

What are the most obvious and convincing pioofe that the Earth revolves om 
its axis ? Were the Earth's oifoit a solid mass, could it be seen I y us, at tht 
distance of the fixed stars' 

23 
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orbii tt tolid mass of opaque matter, H could not bo seen, 
with such eyes as ours, from such a distance. This is 
known by the fact, that these stars appear no larger to lis, 
even when our sight is assisted by the best telescopes, when 
the Earth is in that part of her orbit nearest them, than when 
at the greatest distance, or in the opposite part of her orbit. 
The approach, therefore, of 190 millions of miles towards 
the fixed stars, is so small a part of their whole distance 
from us, that it makes no perceptible difference in their ap- 
pearance. Now, if the Earth does not turn on her axis once 
in 24 hours, these fixed stars must revolve around ine Earth 
at this amazing distance once in 24 hours. If the Sun passes 
around the Earth in 24 hours he must travel at the rate of 
nearly 400,000 miles in a minute; but the fixed stars are at 
least 400,000 times as far beyond the Sun, as the Sun is 
from us, and, therefore, if they revolve around the Earth, 
must go at the rate of 400,000 times 400,000 miles, that is, 
at the. rate of 160,000,000,000, or 160 biUions of miles in a 
minute ; a velocity of which we can have no more concep- 
tion than of infinity or eternity. 

840. In respect to the analogy to be drawn from the. 
known revolutions of the other planets, and the different 
length of' days and nights among them, it is sufficient to 
state, that to the inhabitants of Jupiter, the heavens appear 
to make a revolution in about 10 hours, while to those of 
Venus, they appeeur to revolve once in 23 hours, and to the 
inhabitants of the other planets a similar diflference seems 
to take place, depending on the periods of their, diurnal revo- 
lutions. Now, there is no more reason to suppose that the 
heavens revolve round us, than there is to suppose that they 
revolve around any of the other planets, since the same ap- 
parent revolution is common to them all ; and as we know- 
that the other planets, at least many of them, tm*i on their 
axes, and as all the phenomena presented by the Earth, can ' 
be accoimted for by such a revolution, it is folly to conclude 
otherwise. 



Suppose the £arth stood still, how fast must the Sun move to go round it in 
24 hours T At what rate must the fixed stars move to ^ round it in 24 hours ? 
If the heavens appear to revolve every 10 houjrs at Jupiter, and every 24 hours 
•t the Earth, how can this difference be accounted for, if they revolve at all ? 
li there any more reason to believe that the Sun revolves round the Earth, 
than round any of the other planets 7 How can all the phenomena of ths 
htmrena be accounted for if the planets do not revolve ^ 
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CIRCLES AND DIVISIONS OF THE EXRTH. 

841. It will be necessary for the pupil to retain in his 
memory the names and directions of Uie following lines, or 
circles, by which the Earth is divided into parts. These 
lines, it must be understood, are entirely imaginary, there 
being no such divisions marked by nature on the Earth's 
surface. They are, however, so necessary, that no accurate 
description of the Earth, or of its position with respect to the 
heavenly bodies, can be conveyed without them. 

The Earth, 
whose diameter is Fig. 213. 

7912 miles, is rep- 
resented by the 
globe, or sphere, 
fig. 213. The 
straight line pass- 
ing through its 
centre, and about 
which it turns, is 
called its aocis, and 
the two extremi- 
ties of the axis 
are the poles of 
the Earth, A be- 
ing the north pole, 
and B the south 
pole. ThelmeC 
D, crossing the axis, passes quite round the Earth, and divides 
it into two equal parts. This is called the equinoctial line, or 
the equator. That part of the Earth situated north of this 
line, is called the northern hemisphere, and that part south of 
it, the southern Hemisphere. The small circles E F and G H, 
surrounding or including the poles, are called the polar cir- 
cles. That surrounding the north pole is called the arctic 
circle, and that surrounding the south, the antarctic circle. 
Between these circles, there is, on each side of the equator, 
another circle, which marks the extent of the tropics towards 
the north and south, from the equator. That to the north 
of the equator, I K, is called the tropic of Cancer, and that 

What is the axis of the Earth? What are the poles of the Earth T What 
b the equator? Where are the northern and soutneni hemispheres? What 
are the polar circles ? Which is the arctic, and which the antarctic cirda ? 
Where is the tropic of Cancer and where the tropic ot Capricorn? 
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t/> mo soutn, L M. the tropic of Capricorr. The circle L K, 
extending obliquely across the two tropics, and crossing the 
axis of the Earth, and the equator at their point of intersec- 
tion, is called the ecliptic. This circle, as sdready explained, • 
belongs rather to. the heavens than the Earth, being au im- 
aginary extension of the plane of the Earth's orbit in every 
dSection towards the stars. The line in the figure, shows 
the comparative position or direction of the ecliptic in respect 
to the equator, and the axis of the Earth. 

The lines crossing those already described, and meeting 
at the poles of the Earth, are called meridian lines^ or mid- 
dlBty lines, for when the Sun is on the meridian of a place, it 
is the middle of the day at that place, and as these lines 
extend from north to south, the Sun shines on the whole 
length of each, at the same time, so that it is 12 o'clock, at 
the same time, on every place situated on the same meridian. 

The spaces on the Earth, between the lines extending from 
east to^west, are called zones,. TJiat which lies between the 
tropics, from M to K, and from I to L, is called the torrid 
zone, because it comprehends the 'hottest portion of the 
Earth.! The spaces which extend from the tropics, north 
and south, to the {x)lar circles, are called temperate zones. 
because the climates are temperate, and neither scorched 
•with heat, like the tropics, nor chilled with the cold li^e the 
frigid zones. That lying north of the tropic of Cancer, is 
caUed XhQ north temperate zone^ and that south of the tropic 
of Capricorn, the southern temperate zone. The spaces in- 
cluded within the polar circles, are called the frigid zones. 
The lines which divide the globe into two equal parts^ are 
called the great circles ; the^e are the ecliptic and the equator. 
Those diving, th^ Earth into smaller parts are called the 
lesser circles ;:1^&ae are the lines dividing the tropics froio 
^ the temperajte ^ones, and the temperate zones from the frigid 
^ zones, ^c. ; j , 

842. ..Hoi^izoN. — The horizon is distinguished into the 
sensible apd rq^ional. The sensible^ horizon is that portion 
of^ the surface (Of the Earth -ytrhich founds our vision, or the 
cirple around us, ;where the sky se^ms to meet the Earth. 
W^en the S|Un rjses, h^ ^ppeao? al^ve the sensible horizon, 

■ * ■ ■ I • . i> * ' ■ « ' : i > p ' I « ' i *> I < 

What is the ecliotic t What are the meridian lines ? On what part of the 
Earth is the torria cone ? How are the north and south temperate zones 
bounded ? ' Wheife are the fjrigid sdnes ? Which are tiie great, and which the 
lesser circles of the £|irth'? . Ho wis the sensible horizon distinguished from 
the rational?' r ' > f ' 
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and when he sets, he smks belaw it The mtional horizon 
is an imaginary line passing through the Centre of the Earth, 
and dividing it iiA two equal parts. 

843 Direction of the Ecliptic. — The ecUptic, (758) we 
have already seen, is divided into 360 equal parts, called de- 
grees. All circles, however laiqge Or. small, are divided into 
degrees, minutes, and seconds, in the same manner as the 
ecliptic. 

844. The aocis of the ecHptic is an imaginarjr Une passing 
through its centre and perpendicular to its plane. The ex- 
tremities of this perpendicular line, are called the poled of the 
ecliptic. : ^ . . , 

If the ecliptic, or great plane of the Earth's brbit^*bfJ con- 
sidered on the horizon, or paridlel with it, and thehhe of the 
Earth's axis be inclined to the axis of this plane, or the axk 
of the ecliptic, at an angte of 23 J degree*^ it will represent 
the relative positions of the 6rbit,.and the axis of the Ecurth. 

These positions are, hoDJf©v«r^ merely relative, for if the 
position of the Earth's axis be represented perpendicular to 
the equator, as A B, fig. 213, then the ecliptic will cross this 
plane obliquely, as in that figure. But when the Earth's 
orbit is considered as having no. inclination, its axis of course 
will have an inclination^to the axis of the ecUptic, of 23} 
degrees. ^. .• '• .- 

As the orbits of all the other planets -ate inclined to the 
ecliptic, perhaps it is the most natural and convenient method 
to consider this as a horizontal plane, with tha- e^Qator in- 
clined to it, instead of considering the equator oii-thefrffine of 
-the horizon, as is sometimes done. 

845. Inclination op the Earth's Axis. — The inclination 
of the Earth's axis to the axis of its orbit never varies, but 
always makes an angle with it of 23 J degrees, as it moves 
round the Sun. The axis of the Earth is therefore always 
parallel with itself That is, if a line be drawn through the 
centre of the Earth, in the direction of its axis, and extended 
north and south, beyond the Earth's diameter, the line so 
produced will always be parallel to the same line, or any 
number of lines, so drawn, when the Earth is in different 
parts of its orbit. 

How are circles divided ? What is the axis of the edliptic ? What are the 
poles of the ecliptic ? How maay degrees is the axis of me Earth inclined to 
that of the ecliptic? What is said ;Conceniing the relative positions of the 
Earth's axis ana the plane of the' ecliptic? Are the oifoits of the other planets 
pi^«Uel to t^e £arth> qrbit, or inclined to it ? Wh^t is meant, by the Eaith'a 
axis biji. parallel to itself* - - - v^j- *^^.» u>,..j 

23* 
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846. Suppose a rod to be fixed into the flat turfoce of a 
table, and so inclined as to make an angle with a perpmi- 
dicular from the table of 23^ degrees. Aet this rod repre- 
sent the axis of the Earth, and the surface of the table, the 
ecliptic. Now place (m the table a lamp, and round the 
lamp hold a wire circle three or four feet in diameter, so that 
it shall be parallel with the plane of the table, and as high 
above it as the flame of the lamp. Having prepared a small 
terrestrial globe, by passing a wire through it for aii axis, 
and letting it project a few inches each way, for the poles, 
take hold of the north pole, and carry it round the CTcle 
with the poles constantly parallel to the rod rising above 
the table. The rod being inclined 23$ degrees from a per- 
pendicular, the poles and axis will be incUned in the same 
degree, and thus the axis of the earth will be inclined to that 
of the ecliptic every where in the same degree, and lines 
drawn in the direction of the Earth's axis wSi be parallel to 
each other in any part of its orbit 

Fig. 214. 




This will be imderstood by fig. 214, where it will be seen, 
that the poles of the Earth, in the several positions of A, B, 
C, and D, being equally inclined, are parallel to each other. 
Supposing the lamp to represent the Sun, and the wire circle 
the Earth's orbit, the actual position of the Earth, during its 

How does it appear by fie. 214, that the axis of the Earth it parallel to itaeU; 
9 *4 1'!"^ ^' ^ orbit? How are the aimnal and diurnal rerolntioiia of tha 
Earth ittiMtrated by fif . 214. 
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aiiutial ruvolution around the Sun, will be comprehended, and 
if the globe be turned on its axis, while passing round the 
lamp, the diumal*or daily revolution of the Earth will also 
be represented. 

DAY AND NIGHT. 

847. Were the direction of the Earth's axis perpendicular 
to the plane of its orbit, the days and nights would be of equal 
length all the year, for then just one half of the Earth, from 
pole to pole, would be enlightened, and at the same time the 
other half would be in darkness. 

Fig. 315. 





Suppose the line s <^ffig* 215, from the Sun to the Earth 
to be the plane of the Earth's orbit, and that n ^ is the axis 
of the JSarth perpendicular to it, then it is obvious, that ex- 
actly the same points on the Earth would constantly pass 
throu^ the alternate vicissitudes of day and night ; for all 
who Uve on the meridian line between n and ^, which line 
crosses the equator at o, would see the Sun at the saine time, 
and consequently, as the Earth revolves, would pass into the 
dark hemisphere at the same time. Hence in all parts of 
the globe, the days and nights would be of equal length, at 
any given place. 

848. Now it is the inclination of the Earth's axis, as above 
described, which causes the lengths of the days and nights 
to differ at the same place at different seasons of the year, 
for on reviewing the position of the globe at A, fg 214, it 
will be observed that the line formed by the enhghtened and 
dark hemispheres, does not coincide with the line of the axis 
and poles, as in fig. 215, but that the line formed by the 
darkness and the l^ht, extends obUquely across the line of 
the Earth's axis, so that the north pole i^ in the light, while 



Explain, by % 215, why the days and nights would every where be equal, 
were the axis of the Earth perpendicular to the plane of his orbit ? What it 
thn cause oCthe unequal lengths of the days ana nights in different ptcts of the 
world? 
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the 80«th is in the dark. In the poflition A, therefore, wa ob- 
server at the north 'pole would sfte the Sim constantly, whilp 
another at the south pole would not see it at all Hence 
those Uving in the north temperate zone, at the season of the 
year when the Earth is at A, or in the Summer, would have 
long days and short nights, in proportion as they approached 
the polar circle ; while those who live in the south temperate 
aone, at the same time, and when it would be Winter there, 
would have long nights and short days in the same pro- 
portioa 

SEASONS OI^^tHE YEAR. 

849. The vicissitudes of the reasons are caused by the an" 
nual revolution of the Earth around the Sun, together with the 
inclination of its axis to the plane bfits orbit. 

It has already been explained, that the echptip is the plane 
of the Earth's orlHt, cmd is supposed to be placed on a level 
with the Earth's horizon, and hence, that this plane is con- 
sidered the standard, by which the inclination of the lines 
crossing the Earth, and the obUquity of the orbits of the other 
planets, are to be estimated. 



!•% 910. 



850. The equi- 
jooctial line, or the* 
great circle passing 
round the middle ^ 
the Earth, is in- 
clined to the eclip- 
tic, as well as the 
line of the Earth's 
axis, and hence in 
passing roimd the 
Sun, the equinoc- 
tial line intersects, 
or crosses the echp- 
tic in two places, 
opposite to each 
other. 

Suppose a i, fig. 216, to be the ecliptic, e /, the equator, 
and c rf, the Earth's axis. The ecliptic and equator are 
supposed to be seen edgewise, so as to appear like lines in- 
stead of circles. Now it will be understood by the figure 
that the inchnation of the equator to the ecliptic, (or the Sun's 




W);at AFQ tJiiA causes ^oh produce 0i« vea/iops of the y«ar 1 1 in what posi 
ion IS the eouator, with respect to the eoliptn; f 
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appareDt afnnual path through the heavens,) will caxite these 
lines, nameljfjtbe line of the equator and the line of the eclip- 
tic, to cut, or cross each other, as the Sun makes his appa- 
rent annual revolution, and that this intersection will happen 
twice in the year, when the Earth is in the two opposite 
points of her orbit. 

These periods are on the 21st of March, and the 2l8t of 
September, in eaQh.^ear,>ai^d the pointfi^t which the Sun is 
seen at these^tieaes, are called the equinoctial .points. That 
which happens in September is called the autumnal equinox, 
and that which happens in March, the vernal equinox. At 
these seasons, the Sun rises at 6 o'clock and sets at 6 o'clock, 
and the dajs and nights are equal in length, in every part of 
the globe. 

851. The Solstices. — The solstices are the points where 
the ecliptic and the equator are at the greatest distance 
from each other. The Earth, in its yearly revolution, pass- 
es through each of these points. One is called the Summer^ 
and the other the Winter, solstice. The Sun is said to enter the 
Summer solstice on the 21st of June ; and at this time, in our 
hemisphere, the days are longest, and the nights i^iorte^t 
On the. 21st of December, he enters his Winder spbtice, 
when the length of the days and nights ^re reiversed from 
what they were in June before, the days being sbQFt^t,,and 
the nights IcHigeat. 

Having learned these .^cj^anatioi^, the s^udeat will be able 
to understand in what order the seas^s succeed each other, 
and the reason why such changes are the effect of the 
Earth's revolution. , . 

S62. Revolutions of tie Earth.-^Supjioae the Eaiih,^. 217 J 
to be in het Summer solstice, which takes place qn t^e 21st 
of June. At this period she.wiU j)e «t %l^vii)g jbepr^ ]3orth 
pole, n, so incHned towards the Sun, th^t the whole arctic 
circle will be illuminated, and consequently the Sun's rajrs 
will extend 23j degrees, the breadth of the polar circle, be- 
yond the north pole. The diurnal revolution, therefore^ when 
the Earth is at a, causes no succession of dkj and night at 
the pole, since the whole frigid zone is withm the reach of 
his rays. The people who live within the arctic circle will, 

At what times in the year do the line of the ecliptic and that of the equinox 
intersect each other? What are these pnoints of intersection called ? Which is 
the autumnal, and which Ae vernal equinox T At what time does the Sun rise 
and set, when he is in the equinoxes 7 What are the solstices T When the 
Sun enters the Summer solstice, what is said of the length of the days and 
nights ? When does the Sun enter the Winter solstice, and what is the propqr- 
kion between the lensth of the d^rs and nights? At^diatseaaenoftheyi^ 
the whole aiotie ciieU illiiniiiiated T 
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eooMquently, at this time, enjoy perpetual day. During this 
paiiod, just the same proportion of the Earth that is en^hi- 

Fig. 817. 





n 

Sumuurm . 
H*mvitpk§re 




ened in the northern hemisphere, will be in total darkness in 
the opposite region of the southern hemisphere ; so that while 
the people of the north are blessed with perpetual day, those 
of the south are groping in perpetual night. Those who live 
near the arctic circle in the north temperate zone, will during 
the Winter, come, for a few hours, within the regions of night, 
by the Earth's diurnal revolution ; and the greater the dis- 
tance from the circle, the longer will be their nights, and the 
shorter their days. Hence, at this season, the days will be- 
longer than the nights everywhere between the equator and 
the arctic circle. At the equator, the days and nights will 
be equal, and between the equator and the south polar circle, 
the nights will be longer than the days, in the same propor- 
tion as the days are longer than the nights, from the equator 
to the arctic circle. 

Autumnal Equinox. — ^As the Earth moves round the Sun, 
the line which divides the darkness and the light, gradually 
approaches the poles, till having performed one quarter of her 
yearly journey from the point a, she comes to b, about the 
21st of September. At this time, the boimdary of light and 



At what leason is the whole antarctic circle in the dark T WhUe the people 
near the north pole enjoy perpetual day, what is the situation of those near the 
south pole T At what season will the days be longer than the nights everywhere 
between the equator and the arctic circle ? At what season will the rndits be 
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looser than the days In the southern hemispheret When will the dmand 
lUi^beeqiNdioanptttsoftbeEaithr *^ wiuweoayitna 
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daikness passes through the poles, dividing tiie Earth equally 
from east to west ; and thus in every part of tha world, the 
days and nights are of equal length, the Sun being 12 houn 
alternately above and below the horizon. In this position of 
the Earth, the Sun is said to be in the autumnal equinox. 

In the progress *of the Earth from b to s, the Hght of the 
Sun graduaUy reaches a little more of the antartic circle. 
The days, therefore, in the northern hemisphere, grow shorter 
at every diurnal revolution, until the 21st of December, when 
the whole arctic circle is involved in total darkness. And 
now, the san^e places which enjoyed constant day in the 
June before, are involved in perpetual night. At this time, 
the Sun, to those who hve in the northern hemisphere, is 
said to be in his Winter solstice ; and then the Winter nights 
are just as long as were the Summer days, and the Winter 
days as long as the Simmier nights. 

Vernal Equinox, — When the Earth has gone another quar- 
ter of h^r annual journey, and has come to the point of her 
orbit opposite to where she was on the 21st of September, 
which happens on the 21st of March, the line dividing the 
light from the darkness again passes through both poles. 
In this position of the Earth with respect to the Sun, the days 
and nights are again equal all over the world, and the Sun 
is said to be in his vernal equinox. 

From the vernal equinox, as the Earth advances, the 
northern hemisphere enjoys more and more light, while the 
southern falls into the region of darkness, in proportion, so 
that the days north of the equator increase in length, until 
the 21st of June, at which time the Sun is again longest 
above the horizon, aiid the shortest time below it. 

' 853. Thus the apparent motion of the Sun from east to 
west, is caused by the real motion of the Earth from west to 
east. If the Earth is in any point of its orbit, the Sun will 
always seem in the opposite point in the heavens. When 
the Earth moves one degree to the west, the Sun seems to 
move the same distance to the east ; and when the Earth 
Jias completed one revolution in its orbit, the Sun appears to 
nave completed* a revolution through the heavens. Hence 
It follows, that the echptic, or the apparent path of the Sim 

At what seaaon of the year is the whole arctic circle involved in darkness T 
When are the days and nights equal all over the world ? When is the Son m 
the vernal equinox ? What is die cause of the apparent motion of the Sun from 
east to west^ What is the apparent path of the Sun, but the real path of tkj 
EaithT 
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».tturough the heavens, is the real path of the Earth round thb 
Bun. 
' 854. SnnsMnes on IfifO degrees of' the Earth, — If will be 

' DbservM by a careful pertisal of the above explanation of the 
seasons, and a close inspection bf the figure by -which it is 

--fllustrated, that the Sun constantly shines on a portion of 
the Earth equal to 90 degrees north, and 90 degrees south, 

' from his place in the heavens, and consequently, that ho 
always enlightens, 180 degrees, or one half of the Earth. 
If, therefore, the axis of the Earth were perpendicular to the 

' plane of its orbit, the days ^nd nights would every where be 
-equal, for as the Earth performs its diurnal revolutions, there 

- would be 12 hours day, and 12 hours night. But since the 
-mchnation of its axis is 23* degrees, the light of the Sun is 

• thrown 23 J degrees beyond the north pole ; that is, it enlight- 
ens the Earth 23 j degrees further ip that direction, when the 
•north pole is turned towards the Sun, than it would, had the 

^Earth's axis no inclination. Now, as the Sun*s light reaches 

•»only 90 degrees north or south of his place in the heavens, 

--80 when the arctib circle is enKghlened, the antarctic circle 
tnust be in the dark ; for if the light reaches 23 J degrees 

-l)ey6nd <he north pole. It must fall 23| degrees short of the 
south pole. 

855. As the Earth travels round the Sun, in his yearly 
-circuit, this inclination of the poles is aKemately towards 
and from him. During our Winter, the north polar region 
is thrown beyond the rays of the Sun, while a corresponding 
portion around the south pole enjoys the Sun's light. And 
thus, at the poles, there are alternately six months of darkness 
and Winter, and six months of sunshine and Sunmier. 
While we, in the northern hemisphere, are chilled by the 
cold blasts of Winter, the inhabitants of the southern hemis- 

•phere are enjoying all the delights of Summer ; and while 

''^e are scorched by the rays of a vertical Sun in June and 
July^ our southern neighbors are shivering with the rigors 
of mid- Winter. 

^At the equator, no such changes take place. The rays 
of the Sun, as the Earth passes roimd him, are vertical twice 
a year at every place between the tropics. Hence, at the 




it is Winter in the northern hemisphere, v^at is the season in the soathem 
isphere ♦ 
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equator^ thefe are two Summers and no Winter, and as the 
Sun there constantly shines on the same half of the Earth 
ificsucoession, the days and nightu are^ always equal, there 
hting 12 hours of light and 12 of darkness. 

: 8^. ViLOciTY or thr Earth.— The motion of the Earth 
Tound the Sun, is at the rate of 68,000 miles in an hour, 
while its motion on its own axis, at the equator, is at the 
rate of about 1,042 miles in the hour. The equator, being 
that part of the Earth most distant from its axis, the motion 
there is more rapid than towards the pojes, in proportion to 
its greater distance from the axis of motion. See fig. 14. 
(184.) > 

857. The method of ascertaining the velocity of the Earth's 
motion, both in its orbit and round its axis, is simple, and 
easily understood ; for by knowing the diameter of the Earth's 
orlttt, its circumference is readily found, and as we know 
how long it takes the Earth to perform her yearly circiiit, 
we have only to calculate what part of her journey she goes 
through in an hour. By the same principle, the hourly 
rotation of the Earth is as readily ascertained. 

We are insensible to these motions, because not only the 
Earth, but the atmosphere, and all terrestial-^hings, partake 
of the same motion, and there is no change in the relation of 
objects in consequence of it. If we look out at the window 
of a steamboat, when it is in motion, the boat will seem to 
stand still, while the trees and rocks on the shore appear to 
pass rapidly by us; This deception arises from our not 
having any object with which to compare this motion, when 
shut up in the boat; for then every object around us keeps 
the same r^tive position. And so in respect to the motion 
of the Earth, having nothing with which to compare its 
movement, except the heavenly bodies, when the Earth moves 
in one direction, these objects appear to move in the con- 
trary direction. 

Ci^USES OF THE HEAT AND COLD OF THE SEA 
SONS. 

858. We have seen that the Earth revolves round the Sun 
in an elliptical orbit, of which the Sun is one of the foci, and 
consequently that the Earth is nearer him, in one part of 
her orbit than in another. From the great difference we 

At what rate does the Earth move around the Sun ? How fast does it mo«e 
•romid its axis at the equator ? How is the velocitj of the Earth ascertained ? 
Why are wa insensible of the Earth's motion ? 
24 
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experience between the heat of Summer and that of Wini«r, 
we should be led to suppose that the Earth must be much 
nearer the Sun in the hot season than in the cold. But when 
we come to inquire into this subject, and to ascertain the dis- 
tance of the Sun at different seasons of the year, we find that 
the great source of heat and light is nearest us. during the 
cold of Winter, and at the greatest distance during the heat 
of Summer. 

859. It has been explained, under the article Optics, (702,) 
that the angle of vision depends on the distance at which 
a body of given dimensions is seen. Now, on measuring the 
angular dimension of the Sun, with accurate instruments, 
at different seasons of the year, it has been found that his 
dimensions increase and diminish, and that these variations 
correspond exactly with the supposition that the Earth moves 
in an elliptical orbit. If^ for instance, his apparent diameter 
be taken m March, and then agahi in July, it will be found 
to have diminished, which diminution is only to be accounted 
for, by supposing that he is at a greater distance from the 
observer in July than in March. From July, his angular 
diameter gradually increases, till January, when it again 
diminishes, and continues to diminish, imtil July. By many 
observations, it is found, that the greatest apparent diameter 
of the Sun, and therefore his least distance from us, is in 
January, and his least diameter, and therefore his greatest 
distance, is in July. The actual difference is about three 
millions of miles, the Sun being that distance further from the 
Earth in July than in January. This, however, is only 
about one-sixtieth of his mean distance from us, and the dif- 
ference we should experience in his heat, in consequence of 
this difference of distance, will therefore be very small. 
Perhaps the effect of his proximity to the Earth may dimin- 
ish, in some small degree, the severity of Winter. 

860. The heat of Summer, and the cold of Winter, must 
therefore arise from the difference in the meridian altitude of 
the Sun, and in the time of his continuance above the horifton. 
In Summer, the solar rays fall on the Earth, in nearly a per- 
pendicular direction, and his powerful heat is then constantly 

At what s^son of the year is the Sun at the greatest, and at what season the 
least distance, from the £arth ? <How is it ascertained that the Earth moves 
in an elliptical orbit, by the appearance of the Sun? When does the Suo 
xppear under the greatest npparent diameter, and when under the least? How 
much farther is the Sun from us in July than in Januaiy ? What effect does 
his difference produce on the Earth? How is the heat of Stunmer, aiul tiM 
cold of Winter, accounted for? 
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accumulated by the long dajrs and short nights of the soa- 
son. . In Winter, on the contrary, the solar rays fall so ob- 
liqud^on the Earth, as to produce little warmth, and the 
smacfl effect they do ^produce during the short days of that 
season, is almost entirely destroyed by the long nights which 
succeed. The difference between the effects of perpenc'.cu- 
lar and oblique rays, seems to depend, in a great measure, on 
the different extent of surface over which they are spread. 
When the rays of the Sun are made to pass through a con- 
vex lens, the heat is increased, because the number of rays 
which naturally covered a large surface, are then made to 
cover a smaller one, so that the power of the glass depends 
on the number of rays thus brought Jo a focus.; If, on the 
contrary, the rays of the Sun are suffered to pass through a 
concave lens, their natural heating power is diminished, 
becauscL they are dispersed, or spread, over a wider surface 
than before. 

861. Summer and Fig. 218. 

Winter Rays. — Now 
to apply these differ- 
ent effects to the 
Summer and Winter 
rays of the Sun, let 
us suppose that the 
rays falling perpen- 
dicularly on a given 
extent of surface, im- 
part to it a certain 
degree of heat, then 
it is obvious, that if 
the same number of 
rays be spread over 
twice that extent of 
surface, their heat- 
ing power would be diminished in proportion, and that only 
half the heat would be imparted. This is the effect produced 
by the Sun's rays in the Winter. They fall so obliquely on 
the Earth, as to occupy nearly double the space that the 
same number of rays do in the Summer. 

This is illustrated by fig. 218, where the number of rays, 
both in Winter and Summer, are supposed to be the. same. 

Why do the perpendicular rajrs of Sammer produce creater effects than the 
oblique rays of WinterT How is this illustrated by the convex and concave 
lenses ? How is the actual difference of the Sonuner and Winter raya shownf 
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Bui, it will be observed, that the Winter rays, owing to their 
oblique direction, are Spread over nearfy twice as much sur- 
face as those of Summer. 

862. It ma7, however, be remarke4, that the hottest sea- 
son is not usually at the exact time of the year, when the 
Sun is most vertical, and the days the longest, as is the case 
towards the end of June, but some time afterwards, as in July 
and August.; 

To account for this, it must be remembered, that when the 
Sun is nearly vertical, the Earth accimnilates more heat by 
day than it gives out at night, and that this accumulation 
continues to increase af^er the days begin to shorten^ and, 
consequently, the greatest elevation of tempemture is some 
time after the longest days. For the same reason, the ther- 
mometer generally indicates the greatest degree of heat at 
two or three o'clock on each day, and not at twelve o'clock, 
when the Sun's rays are most powerful. 

FIGURE OF THE EARTH. 

863. Astronomers have proved that all the planets, to- 
gether with their satellites, have the shape of the sphere, or 
globe, and hence, by analogy, there was every reason to 
suppose, that the Earth would be found of the same shape ; 
and several phenomena tend to prove, beyond all doubt, that 
this is its form. The figure of the Earth is not, however, ex- 
actlv that of a glc^e, or ball, because its diameter is about 34 
milfe less from pole to pole, than it is at the equatof. Btit 
that its general figure is that of a sphere, or ball, is proved 
by many circumstances. 

864. When one is at »ea, or standing on the sea-shore, the 
first part of a ship seen at a distance, is its mast. As the 
vessel advances, the mast rises higher and higher above the 
horizon, and finally the hull, and whole ship, become visible. 
Now, w^re the Earth's surface an exact plane, no such ap- 
pearance would take place, for we should then see the hidl 
long before the mast or rigging, because it is much the largest 
object. 

It will be plain by fig. 219, that were the ship, a, elevated 
so that the hull should be on a horizontal line with the eye, 
the whole ship would be visible, instead of the topmast, there 

Why is not the hottest season of the year at tHe period when the d^s are 
longest, and the Sun most vertical ? What is the general figure of tho Eiuth T 
How much less is the diameter of the Earth at the poles than at the equator t 
How is the oonTezity of the Earth proved, by the appzoach of asbtp at ma?. 
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Fig. 219. 



T/u£ariUsC^iwexlty 




being no reason, except the convexity of the earth, why the 
whole ship should not be visible at a, tis well ap at h. 

We' know, for the same reason, that in passing over a hill, 
the tops of the trees are seen, before we can discover the 
ground on which they stand ; and that when a man ap- 
proaches from the opposite side of a hill, his head is seen 
before his feet. 

It is a well known fact also, that navigators have set o^X 
from a particular port, and by sailing continually westward, 
have passed arour^ the Earth, ai^l agfdn reaehed the port 
from which they sailed. This could never happen, were 
the 3S^rth an extended plain, since then the longer ^he navi- 
ge^tor sailed in one direction, the further he would be from 
home. 

Another proof of the spheroidal form of the Earth, is the 
figure of its shadow on the Moon, during eclipses, which 
shadow is always bounded by a. circular Hne. 

These circumstances prove beyond all doubt, that the form 
of the Earth is globular, but that it is not an exact sphere ; 
and that it is depressed or flattened at the poles, is shown by 
the difference in the lengths of pendulums vibrating seconds 
at the poles, and at the equator. 

865. Figure shown by the Pendulum. — Under the article 
pendulum^ it was shown that its vibrations depend on the at- 
traction of gravitation, and that as the centre of the Earth is 
the centre of this attraction, so the nearer this instrument is 
carried to that point, the stronger will- be the attraction, and 
consequently the more frequent its vibrations. 

From a great number of experiments, it has been foimd 
that a pendulum, which vibrates seconds at the equator, has 
its number of vibrations increased, when it is carried towards 



Explain fig. 219. What other oroofs of the gbbolar shape of the Eaith an 
Earth 1 



mentioned ? How is it prored W |he vibn^ons of the peDdulom, that tht 
this flattened at the poles T ..--.-.>..; x^ .. . . r .-. 
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the polet , and as its number of yibrations depends uptynia 
length, a olock which keeps accurate time at the equaux,' 
must have its pendulum lengthened at the poles. Aod^I 
on the contrary, a clock going correctly at, or ne^ the poles. 
must have its penduliun shortened, to keep exact time attk 
equator. Hence the force of gravity is greatest at the poks. 
and least at the equator. 

The manner in which 
the figure of the Earth dif- 
fers from that of a sphere, 
is represented by fig. 220, 
where » is the north pole, 
and s the south pole, the 
line firom one of these points 
to the other, being the axis 
of the Earth, and the Hne 
crossing this, the equator. 
It will be seen by this fig- 
ure, that the surface of the 
Earth at the fbles, is nearer 
its centre, than the surface 

at the equator. The actual difference between the polar and 
equatorial diameters is in the proportion of 300 to 301. The,'^ 
Earth is therefore called an oblate spheroid^ the word oblate 
signifying. the reverse of oblong, or shorter in one direction 
than in another. 

866. The compression of the Earth at the poles, and the 
consequent accumulation of matter at the equator, is proba- 
bly the effect of its diurnal revolution, while it was in a soft 
or plastic state. If a ball of soft clay, or putty, be made to 
revolve rapidly, by means of a stick passed through its centre, 
as an axis, it will swell out in the middle, or equator, ^ndle 
depressed af the poles, assuming the precise figure of the 
Earth. This figure is the natural and obvious consequence 
of the fcentrifugal force, which operates to throw the matter 
off, in proportion to its distance from the axis of motion, and 
the rapidity with which the ball is made to revolve. TZ?^ 
parts about the equator would therefore tend to fly off, and 
leave the other parts, in consequence of the centrifugal force, 
while those about the poles, being near the centre of motion, 

In what proportion is the polar less than the equatorial diameter? Whatir 
the Earth called in reference to this 5gure ? How is it fupposed that it came 
to have this form? How is the form of the Earth illustrated by experiment? 
Explain Uie reason why a plastic ball will swell at the equator, when made to 
evolve T 
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would receive a much smcdler impulae. Consequently, tho 
ball would swell, or bulge out at the equator, which wouM 
produce a corresponding depression at the poles. 

867. The .weight of a body at the poles is found to be 
greater than at the equator, not only because the poles are 
nearer the centre of the Earth than the equator, but because 
the centrifugal force there tends to lessen its gravity. The 
wheels of machines, which revolve with the greatest rapidity, 
are made in the strongest manner, otherwise they will fly in 
pieces, the centrifugal force not only overcoming the gravity, 
but the cohesion of their parts. 

868. It has been found, by calculation, that if the Earth 
turned over once in 84 minutes and 43 seconds, the centrifu- 
gal force at the equator would be equal to tie power of 
gravity there, ' and that bodies would entirely lose their 
weight. If the Earth revolved more rajndly than this, all 
the buildings, rocks, mountains, and men, at the equator, 
would not only lose their weight, but would fly away, and 
leave the Earth. 

SOLAR AND SIDERIAL TIME. 

869. The stars appear to go round the Earth in 23 hours, 
56 minutes, and 4 seconds, while the Sun appears to perform 
the s£ime revolution in 24 hours, so that the stars gain 3 
minutes and 56 seconds upon the Sun every day. In a year, 
this amounts to a day, or to the time taken by the Earth to 
perform one diurnal revolution. It therefore happens, that 
when time is measured by the stars, there are 366 days in 
the year, or 366 diurnal revolutions of the Earth ; while, if 
measured by the Sun from one meridian to another, there 
are only 365 whole days in the year. The former are called 
the siderial, and the latter solar days. 

To account for this difference, we must remehiber that the 
Earth, while she performs her daily revolutions, is constantly 
advancing in her orbit, and that, therefore, at 12' o'clock 
to-day she is not precisely at the same place in respect to the 
Sun, that she was at 12 o'clock yesterday, or will be to-mor- 
row. But the flxed stars are at such an amazing distance 

. VVItot two causes render the weights of bodies less at the equator than at the 
poles ? What would be the con8e<}uence on the weights of bodies at the equa 
tor, did the Earth turn over once in 84 minute» and 43 seconds? The stars 
appear to move round the Earth in less time than the Sun ; what does the dif- 
ference amount to iff a year? What is the year measured by a star called ? 
What is that measured by the Sun called ? How is the difference in time be 
twcen the solar and siderial year aocoimted for? 
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(fom U8, thai the Earth's oibit^ in respBct to ihem, is hut a 
point ; and, therefore, as the Earth's diurnal moticm is per- 
fectly uniform, she revives from any given star to the same 
stui again in exactly the same period of absolute time. The 
orbit of. the Earth, lyere it a solid mass, instead of an ima- 
ginary circle, would have no appreciable length or breadth, 
.when seen from a fixed star, and therefore, whether the Earth 
performed her diurnal revolutions at a particular station, or 
while passing round in her orbit, would make no appreciable 
difference with, respect to the star. Hence the same star, at 
every complete daily revolution . of the Earth, appears pre- 
cisely in the same direction at all seasons of the year. The 
Moon, for instance, would appear at exactly the same point, 
to a person who walks round a circle of a hundred yards, in 
diameter, and for the same reason a star appears in the same 
direction from all parts of the Earth's orbit, though 190 
miUions of miles in, diameter. 

870. If the Earth had only a diurnal motion, her revolu- 
tion, in respect to the Sun, would coincide exactly with the 
same revolution in respect to the stars; but while she is 
making one revolution on Her axis towards tlie east, she 
advances in the same direction about one degree in her orbit, 
so that to bring the same meridian towards the Sun, she must 
make a little more than one,^n]tire revolutiw.* t- 

To make this plain, suppose the Sun, s^ fig. 221, to be ex- 
actly on a meridian line marked e, on the Earth A, on a 
given day. On the next day, ^ Earth, ii)stead. of be^ng at 
j4, as on the day before^-advanoes in its orbit to B, cuid in 

Fig 221. 




Hie Earth's nrhitis but a pcMBt,iii«t«fei«iiod«oafltte': hovrtethisilhnthiiedr? 
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iie mean time having' completed her revolution, in respect tc 
a star, the same meridian line is not hrought under the Svtn> 
as on the day before, but falls short of it, as at c, so that tho 
Earth has to perform more than a revolution, by the distance 
from c to o, in order to bring the same meridian again under 
the Sun. So on the next day, when the Earth is at C, she 
must again complete more than two revolutions^ since leav- 
ing A J by the space from e to o, before it will again be noon 
at e. 

871. Thus, it is obvious, that the Earth must complete one 
revolution, and a portion of a second revolution, equal to the 
apace she has advanced in her orbit, in order to bring the 
same meridian back again 'o the Sun. This small portion 
of a second revolution amoimts daily to the 365th part of her 
circumference, and therefore, at the end of the year, to one 
entire rptation, and Ijience in 365 days, the Earth actually 
turns on her axis 366 timfes. Thus, as one complete rotation 
forms a siderial day, there must, in the year, be one siderial, 
more than there are solar days, one dotation of the Earth, 
with respect to the Sun, being lost, by the Earth's yearly 
revolution. The same loss of a day happens to a traveller, 
who, in passing round the Earth towards the west, reckons 
his timeiry the rising^ and setting of the Sun. If he passes 
round towards the east, he ^ill gain a day* for the ftame 
reason. 

EQUAT^ION OF TIME. 

872. As the motion of the Earth ^bout its axis is perfectly 
uniform, the siderial days, as we have already seen, are ex 
actly of the same length, in,all parts of the yea^ But as 
the orbit of the Earth, or the appj^rent, path of the Sun, is in- 
clined to the ^Earth's axis, and as the .Earth moves with dif- 
ferent velpcities in different pj^rts of its orbit, the solar, or 
natural days, wre sometimes greater and sometimes less, than 
24 hours, as shown by an accurate clock. The consequence 
is, that a true s,un-dial, or peon mark,, and a true time piece, 
agree with each other only a few timea in a year. The dif- 
ference bpt^een the sun-dial and clock, thus shown, is coil- 
ed the equation of time. .- . r 

The difference b.etween the Sw and a well regulated 

W Had the Earth only a diiiraal revolution, would the siderial and solar time 
Agree f ShdW by fig. 221, how siderial differa from solar time ? 'VVhy does not 
the £^rth ti^m the ^atne meridian to the^un a( the same time every day.f 
How many times does the Earth ti^m on he^^axisja a yefur ?. "V^y does thfi 
tarn more tinifes than there ai'e day's in the year? Why are the solar ^^'" 
sometimes greater, and sometimes less, ttem 24 hours ? 
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clock, thus arises fr(»n two causes, the inclination of the 
Earth's axis to the ecliptic, and the elliptical form of the 
Earth's orbit. 

873. That the Earth moves in on ellipse, and that its mo- 
tion is more rapid sometimes than at odiers, as well as that 
the Earth's axis is inclined to the ecliptic, have already been 
explained and illustrated. It remains, therefore, to show how 
these two combined causes, the elliptical form of the orbit, 
and the inclination of the axis, produce the disagreement be- 
tween the Sun and clock. In this explanation, we must 
consider the Sun as moving around the ecliptic, while the 
Earth- revolves on her axis. 

874. Mean Time. — Equals or mean time, is that which is 
reckoned by a clock, supposed to indicate exactly 24 hours, 
from 12 Vclock on one day, to 12 o'clock on the next day 
Apparent ame, is that which is measured by the apparent 
motion of the Sun in the heavens, as indicated by a meridian 
line, of sun-diaL 

876. Were the Earth's orbit a perfect circle, fig. 222, and 
her a3ds perpendicular, to the plane of this orbit; the days 
would be of a uniform length, and there would be no differ- 
ence between the cJock and the Sun ; both would indicate 
12 o'clock at the same time, on every day in the year. But 
on account of the inclination of the Earth's axis to the echp- 
tic, imequal portions of the Sun's apparent path through the 
heavens wjj}. pass any meridian in equal times. This may 
be readily explained to the pupil, by means of an artificial 
globe ; but perhaps it will be understood by the following 
diagram. 

Let A N B S, fig. 222, be the concave of the heavens, in 
the centre of which is the Earth. Let thp line A B, be the 
equator, extending through the Earth and the heavens, and 
let A, a, bj C, c, and rf, be the ecliptic, u the apparent path 
of the Sun through the heavens. Also, let A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
be equal distances on the equator, and A, a, b, C, c, and d, 
equal portions of the ecliptic, corresponding with A 1, 2, 3. 
4, and 5. Now we will suppose, that there are two suns^ 
namely, a false, and a real one ; that the false one passes 
through the celestial equator, which is only an extension of 
the Earth's equator to the heavens; while the real Sun has 

What is the difference between the time of a sun-dial and a clock called ^ 
What are the causes of the differi||ce between the Sun a^d clock? In ex 
plaining equation of time, what motion is considered as belonging to the Sun, 
and what motion to the Earth ^ What is equal, or mean time 7 What is appa 
rent time ^ 
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an apparent revo- *%• - 

lution through the 
ecliptic; and that 
they both start 
from the point A, 
at the same in- 
stant. The false 
Sun is supposed to 
pass through the 
'celestial equator 
in the same time 
that the real one 
passes through 
the ecliptic, but 
not through the 
same meridians at 
the same time, so 
that the false Sun 
arrives at the 

points.!, 2, 3, 4, and 6, at the tifiie when the real Sun ar- 
rives at the points a, by C, and c. When the two suns 
were at A, the starting point, they were both on the same 
meridian, but when the fictitious Sun comes to 1, and the real 
Sun to a, they are not in the same meridian, but the real Sun 
is. westward of the fictitious one, the real Sun being at a 
while the false Sun is on the meridian 1, cons^uently, as 
the Earth turns on its axis from west to east, any particular 
place will come UQder the Sun*s real meridian, sooner than 
under the fictitious Sun's meridian ; that is, it will be 12 
o'clock by the firue Sun, before it is 12 o'.clock by the false 
Sun, or by a true clock ; but were the true Sun in place o^ 
the false one, the Sun and clock would agree. While thi 
true Sun is passing through that quarter of its orbit, firom < 
to C, and the fictitious San firom 1 to 3, it will always b« 
noon by the true Sun before it is noon by the false Sun, an( 
during this period, the Sun will he faster than the clock. 

When the true Sun arrives at C, and the false one at 3, 
they are both on the same meridian, and the Sim and clock 
agree. ^ But while the real Sun is passing from C to B, and 



# In fig. 222, which is the celestial equator, and which the ecliptic ? Througl - 
which of these circles does the false; and throudi which does the true Sui 
pass? When the real Sun arrives to a, and the false one to 1, are they tx>tl 
on the same meridian 7 Which is then most westward ? . When the two suns 
an lit ] , and a, why will any meridian come first under the real Sun 7 Wcra 
th' «rue Sun in place of the false one, why would tJbe Sun and clock agr^^* 
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the fklse one from 8 to B, any meridian comes later under the 
true Sim than it does under the false, and then it is noon by 
the Sun after it is noon by the clock, and .the Sun id then said 
to be slower than the clock. At B, both suns are again on 
the same meridian, and then again the Sun and clock agree. 

We have thus followed the real Sun through one half of 
his true apparent place- in the heavens, and the false one 
through half the celestial equator, and have seen that the 
two suns, since leaving the point A, have been only twice on 
the same meridian at the same time. It has been supposed that 
the two suns passed through equal arcs, in equal times, the 
real San through the ecliptic, and the false one through the 
equator. The place of the false Sun may be considered as 
representing the place where the real Sun would be, in case 
the Earth^s axis had no inclination, and consequently it 
agrees with the clock every 24 hours. But the true Sun, as 
he passes round in th^^cliptic, comes to the same meridian, 
sometimes sooner, and sometimes later, and in passing around 
the other half of the ecliptic, or in the other half year, the 
same variations succeed each other. 

Fast and Slow o^ clock. — The two Suns are supposed to 
depart from the' point A, on the 20th of March, at which 
time the Sun and clock coincide. From this time, the Sun 
13 faster than the clock, until the two^ Suns come together at 
the point C, which is oh the 21st of June, when the Sun and 
clock againjugree. From this period the Sun is slower than 
the dock, until the 23d of September, and faster again imtil 
the 21st of December, at wiiich time they agree as before. 

Wef have thus seen how the inclinatibn of the Earth's axis, 
and the consequent obliquity of the equator to the ecliptic, 
causes the Sun and clock to disagree, and on what days they 
would coincide, provided no other cause interfered with their 
agreement. But although* the inclination of the Earth's 
axis would bring the Sun and clo^k together on the above- 
mentioned days, yet this agreement is counteracted by an- ' 
other cause, which is the elliptical form of th6 Earth's orbit, 
and though the Sun and clbck do ' lagree four times in the 
year, it is not pn any of the day^ above-mentioned. 

It has been shoSvn hy fig. 212; that the E^rth moves more 
rapidly in one part of its orbit than in another. When it is 

-. ' :-- ^— > H $ 

"Wlule the sons are pMsinf? from A to C, and ftom 1 to 8, will ths Suji be 
fiister or «^ wer than the clock ? When the two suns are at C, and 3, why will 
the Sun and clock agree ? While the real Sun is passing from B to C, which 
isfo8tBst,theclockopSun? What- dees the^phwe of the false 8uBrepr«M&t, 
in fig. 2237.. .1 . . 
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. nearest the Sun, which is in the Winter, its velocity is ffreater 
than when it is most remote from him, as in Summer WeK> 
the Earth's orbit a perfect circle, the Sim and clock would 
lomcide on the days above specified, because then the onlv 
disagreement would arise from the inclination of the Earth^ 
axis But since the Earth's distance from the Sun is con- 
stantly changing, her rate of velocity also changes, and she 
passes through unequal portions, of her orbit in equal times 
Hence on some days, she passes through a greater portion 
ot it than on others, and thus this becomes another cause of 
the inequality of the Sun's apparent motion. 

The elUptical form of the Earth's orbit would prevent the 
coincidence of the Sun and clock at all times, except when 
the Earth is at the greatest distance from the Sun, which 
happens on the 1st of July, and when she is at the least dis- 
tance from hun, which happens on the 1st of January. As 
the Earth moves faster in the Winter than in the Summei- 
from this cause, the Sun would be faster than the clock from 
the 1st of July to the 1st of January, and then slower than 
the clock from the 1st of January to the 1st of July. 

876.. When the Sun and Clock agree. — We have now 
explained, 'separately, the two causes which prevent the coin- 
cidence of the Sun and clock. By the first cause which is 
the inclination of the Earth's axis, they would agree four 
times in the year, and by the second cause, the irregularity 
of the Earth's motion, they would coincide only twice in the 
year. 

Now, these twp causes counteract the effects of each 
other, so that the Sun and clock do not coincide on any of 
th^ days, when either cause, taken singly, would make an 
agreement between them. The Sun and clock, therefore, 
are together, only when the two causes balance each other ; 
that is, when one cause so counteracts the other, as to make 
a mutual agreement between them. This^ffect is produced 
, four times in the year ; namely, on the 15th of April, 15th 
of June, 31st of August, and 24th of December. On these 

The inclination of the Earth's axis would make the Sun and clock agiee in 
March, and the other months above named : why then do they not actually 
agree at th<»e times ? Were the Earth's orbit a perfect circle, on what days 
woiJd the Sun and clock agree ? How does the form of the Earth's orbit 
interfere with the agreement of the Sun and clock on those days? At what 
times would the foiro of the Earth's orbit bring the Sun and clock to agree f 
The inclination of the Earth's axis would make the Sun and clock agree four 
fimes in the year, and the form of the Earth's orbit would make them agree 
twice in the year ; now show the reason why they do not agree from these 
causes, on the above-mentioned days, and why *hey do agree en odier days * 
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days, the Sun, and a clock keeping exact time, coincide, a«d 
on no others. The greatest difference between the Sun and 
clock, or between the apparent and mean time, is 165 min- 
utes, which takes place about the 1st of November. 

THE MOON. 

877. While the Earth revolves round the Sun, the Moon 
revolves round the Earth, completing her revolution once in 
27 days, 7 hours, and 43 minutes, and at the distance of 
240,000 miles from the Earth. The periods of the Moon's 
change, that is, from new Moon to new Moon again, is 29 
days, 12 hours, and 44 minutes. 

878. ITie time of the Moon's revolution round the Earth 
is called her periodical montt; and the time from change to 
change is called her synodical month. If the Earth had no 
annual motion, these two periods would be equal, but because 
the Earth goes forward in her orbit, while the Moon goes 
round the Earth, the Moon must go as much farther, from 
change to change, to make these periods equal, as the Earth 
goes forward during that time, which is more than the 
twelfth part of her orbit, there being more than twelve lunar 
periods in the year. 

879. Illustration by the Hands of a Watch. — These two 
revolutions may be familiarly illustrated by the motions of 
the hour and minute hands of a watch. Let us suppose 
the 12 hours marked on the dial plate of a watch to repre- 
sent the 12 signs of the zodiac through which the Sun seems 
to pass in his yearly revolution, whSe the hour hand of the 
watch represents the Sun, and the minute hand the Moon. 
Then, as the hour hand goes around the dial plate once^ 
12 hours, so the Sun apparently goes around the zodiac once 
in twelve months ; and as the minute hand makes 12 revo- 
lutions to one of t]^e hour hand, so the Moon makes 12 revo- 
lutions to one of the Sun. But the Moon, or minute hand, 
must go more than once round, from any point on the circle, 
where it Jast came in conjunction with the Sun, or hour hand, 
to overtake it again, since the hour hand will have moved 
forward of the place where it was last overtaken, and conse- 
quently the next conjimction must be forward of the place 

On whatdaysdotheSonandclocl^a^rae? Whal is the period of the Moon^ 
lerolutioii round the Earth % What is the period from new Moon to new 
Moon again T What are these two periods called ? Why are not the periodi- 
cal and synodical months equal ? How are these two revolutions of the Moor 
illustrated by the two hands of a Watoh f 
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where the last happened. During an hour, the hour han<l 
describes the twelfth part of the circle, but the minute hand 
has not only to go round the whole circle in an hour, but also 
such a portion of it, as the hour hand has moved forward 
since they last met. Thus, at 12 o'clock, the hands are in 
conjunction ; the next conjunction is 5 minutes 27 seconds 
past I o'clock ; the next, 10 min. 54 sec. past II o'clock ; 
the third, 16 min. 21 sfec. past III ; the 4th, 21 min. 49 sec. 
past IV ; the 5th, 27 min. 10 sec. past V ; the 6th, 32 min. 
43 sec. pasW VI ; the 7ih, 38 mia 10 sec. past VII ; the 8th, 
43 min. 38* sec. past VIII ; the 9th, 49 min. 5 sec.» past IX ; 
the 10th, 54 min. 32 sec. past X; and the next conjunction 
is at XII. 

Now although the Moon passes around the Earth in 27 
days 7 hours and 43 minutes, yet her change does not take 
place at the end of this pexiod, because her changes are not 
occasioned by her revolutions alone, but by her coming peri- 
odically into the same position in respect to the Sun. At her 
change, she is in conjunction with the Sun, when she is not 
seen at all, and at this time astronomers call it mw Moon, though • 
generally, we say it is new Moon two days afterwards^ 
when a small part of her face is to be seen. The readon 
why there is not a new Moon at the end of 27 days, will be 
obvious, from the motions of the hands of a watch ; for we 
see that more than a revolution of the minute hand is required 
to bring it again in the same position with the hour hand, by 
about the twelfth part of the circle. 

The same principle is true in respect to the Moon ; for as 
the Earth advances in its orbit, it takes the Moon 2 days 5 
hours and 1 minute longer to come again in conjunction 
with the Sun, than it does to make her monthly revolution 
round the Earth ; and this 2 days 5 hours and 1 minute 
being added to 27 days 7 hours and 43 minutes, the time of 
the j)eriodical revolution makes 29 days 12 hours and 44 
minutes, the period of her synodical revolution. 

880. We only see one side of the Moon. — The Moon al- 
ways presents the same side, or face, towards the Earth, and 
hence it is evident that she turns on her axis but once, while 
she is performing one revolution roimd the Earth, so that the 

Mention the time of several- conjunctions between the two hands of a watch. 
Why do not the Moon's changes take place at the periods of her revolution 
around the Earth? How vmch ^pnger does it take the Moon to come again in 
conjunction with the Sun, tiwn it does to perform her periodical revolution f 
How is it proved that the Moon makes but one revohition on her axis, as she 
passes around the Earth 7 
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iniiabitants of the Moon have but one day, and one night in 
the course of a lunar month. 

One half of the Moon is never in the dark, because when 
this half is not enlightened by the Sun, a strong light is re- 
flected to her from the Earth, during the Sun's absence. 
The other half of the Moon enjoys alternately two weeks of 
the Sun's light, and two weeks of total darkness. 

The Moon is a globe, like our Earth, and Hke the Earth, 
shines only by the light reflected from the Sun ; therefore, 
while that half of her whic^ is turned towards the Sun is en- 
lightened, the other half is in darkness. Did the Moon shine 
' by her own light, she would be constantly visible to us, for 
then, being an orb, and every part illuminated, we should 
see her constantly full and round, as we do the Sun. 

881. Phases of the Moon. — One of the most interesting 
circumstances to us, respecting the Moon, is, the constant 
changes which she undergoes, in her passage around the 
Earth. When she first appears, a day or two after her 
chan^, we can see only a small portion of her enlightened 
side, which is in the form of a crescent ; and at this time she 
is commonly called new Moon. From this period she goes 
on increasing, or showing more and more of her face every 
evening, untU at last she becomes round, and her face is fullj 
illuminated. She then begins again to decrease, by appa- 
rently losing a small section of her face, and the next eve- 
ning another small section from the same part, and so on, 
decrejwing a httle every day, until she entirely disappears ; 
and having been absent a day or two, re-appears in the form 
of a crescent, or new Moon, as before. 

882. When the Moon disappears, she is said to be in con- 
junction, that is, she is in the same direction from us with 
the Sun. Wheii she is full, she is said to be in opposition^ 
that is, she is in that part of the heavens opposite to the Sun, 
as seen by us. 

883. The different appearances of the Moon from new to 
full, and from full to change^ are owing to her presenting dif- 
ferent portions of her enlightened surface towards us at differ- 
ent times. These appearances are called phases of the Moon, 
and are easily accoimted for, and imderstood, by the follow- 
ing figure. 

One half of the Moon is never in the dark; explain why this is so. How 
long is the day and night at the other half? How js it shown that the Moos 
■lunes only by reflected light? When is the Moon said to be in conjunctio& 
wi& the Sun, and when in opposition to the Sun^ What are the phases o( 
the Moon ^ 
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Let S, fig. 223j be the Sun, E the Earth, and A^ B, C, Z>, 
F, the Moon in diflferent parts of her orbit. Now when the 
Moon changes, or is in conjunction with the Sun, as at A^ 
her dark side is turned towards, the Earth, and she is invisible, 
as represented at a. The Sun always shiSbs on one half of 
the Moon, in every direction, as represented at A and jB, on 
the inner circle ; but we at the Earth can see only such por- 
tions of the enlightened half as are turned towards us. After 
her change, when she has moved from A to ^j a. small part 
of hiT illuminated side comes in sight j and she appears homed, 
as at bj and is then called the new Moon. When she ar- 
rives at C, several days afterwards, one half of her disc is 
visible, and she appears as at c, her appearance being the 
same in both circles. At this point she is scdd to be in her 
first quarter, because she has passed through a quarter of 
her orbit, and is 90 degrees from the place of her conjunction 
with the Sun. At D, she shows us still more of her enUght- 
ened side, and is then said to appear gibbous as at d. When 
she comes to F, her whole enlightened side is turned towards 
the Earth, and she appears in all the splendor of a. full Moon. 
During the other half of her revolution, she daily shows less 
and less of her illuminated side,, until she again becomes in- 
visible by her conjunction with the Sun.* Thus in passing 
from her conjunction a, to her full, c, the Moon appears every 
day to increase, while in going from her full to her con- 
junction again, she appears to us constantly to decrease, but 
as seen from the Sun, she appears alw \ys full. 

Describe fig. 223, and show how the Moon passes from chaQse to full, anu 
from full to change. What is said concerning the phases of the Earth, as seec 
from the Moon 7 

25* 
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884 Ham the Earth appears at the M^on. — ^The Eaitb, 
teen bj the inhabitanto of the Moon, exhibits the same 
phases that the Moon does to im^ but in a contraiy order. 
When the Moon is in her cwijunction, and consequently 
invisible to us, the Earth appears full to the people of the 
Moon, and when the Moon is full to us, the Earth is dark to 
them. 

The Earth appears thirteen times larger to the lunarians 
than the Moon does to us. As the Moon always keeps the 
same side towards the Earth, and turns on her axis only as 
she moves round the Earth, we never see her opposite side. 
Consequently the lunarians who Uve on the opposite side to 
us never see the Earth at alL To those who live on the 
middle of the side next to us, our Earth is always visible, 
and directly ov^ head, turning on its axis nearly thirty times 
as rapidly as the Moon, for she turns only once iii about 
thirty days. A lunar astronomer, who should happen to 
hve direcUy opposite to that side of the Moon which is next 
to us, would have to travel a quarter of the circumference of 
the Moon, or aliSit 1,500 miles, to see our Earth above the 
horizon, and if he had the curiosity to see such a glorious 
orb, in its full splendor over his head, he must travel 3,000 
miles. But if his curiosity equalled that of the terrestrials, 
he would be amply compensated by beholding so glorious a 
nocturnal luminary, a Moon thirteen times as large as ours. 

885. That the Earth shines upon the Moon, as the Moon 
does upon us, is proved by the fact that the outline of her 
whole disc may be seen, when only a part of it is enlightened 
by the Sim. Thus wnen the sky is clear, and the Moon 
only two or three days old, it is not uncommon to see the 
brilliant new Moon, with her horns enlightened by the Sun, 
and at the same time the old Moon faintly illuminated by 
reflection from the Earth. This phenomenon is sometimes 
called " the old Moon in the new Moon*s arms." 

It was a disputed point among former astronomers, whether 
the Moon has an atmosphere ; but the more recent discov- 
eries have decided that she has an atmosphere, though there 
is reason to believe that it is much less dense than ours. 
. 886. Surface of the Moon. — When the Moon*s surface is 
examined through a telescope, it is foimd to be wonderRilly 

When does the Earth appear full at the Moon ? When is the Earth in her 
change, to the people of the Moon? Why do those wlio lire on one side of ths 
Moon neret- see the Earth T How is it known that the Earth shines upon the 
Moon, as the Mooo does upon usT What is said concerning the Moon*s tt- 
mospheref 
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diversified, for besides the dark spots perceptible to the naked 
eye, there are seen extensive valleys, and l(mg ridges of 
highly elevated mountains. 

Some of these mountains, according to Dr. Herschel, are 
4 miles high, while hollows more than 3 miles deep, and al- 
most exactly circular, appear excavated on the plains. As- 
stronomers have been at vast labor to enumerate, figure, and 
describe the mountains and spots on the surface of the Moon, 
so that the latitude and longitude of about 100 spots have 
been ascertained, and their names, shapes, and relative posi- 
tions given. A still greater number of mountains have been 
named, and their heights and the length of their bases de- 
tailed. 

887. The deep caverns, and broken appearance of the 
Moon's surface, long since induced astronomers to beUeve 
that such effects were produced by volcanoes, and more re- 

. cent discoveries have seemed to prove that this suggestion 
was not without foundation. Dr. Herschel saw with his 
telescope, what appeared to him three volcanoes in the Moon, 
two of which were nearly extinct, but the third was in the 
actual state of eruption, throwing out fire, or other luminous 
matter, in vast quantities. 

888. It was formerly behoved that several large spots, 
which appeared to have plane surfaces, were seas, or lakes, 
and that a part of the Moon's surface was covered with 
water, like that of our Earth. But it has been found, on 
closely observing these spots, when they were in such a 
position as to reflect the Sun's light to the Earth, had they 
been water, that no such reflection took place. It has also 
been found, that when these spots were turned in a certain 
position, their surfaces appeared rough, and uneven ; a cer- 
tain indication that they are not water. These circum- 
stances, together with the fact, that the Moon's surface is 
never obscured by mist or vapor, arising firom the evaporation 
of water from her surface, have induced astronomers to be- 
lieve, that the Moon has neither seas, lakes, or rivers, and in- 
deed that no water exists there: * 

ECLIP8E8. 

889. Every planet and satellite in the sohrr system is iUu- 
minated by the Sun, and hence they cast shadows in the direction 

How high are some of the mountains, and how deep the earerns of the Moon ? 
What is said concerning the volcanoes of the Moon T What is supposed con- 
cerning the lakes and seas of the Moon ? On what gronndi is it soppoMd that 
there is no water at the Mooa T 
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apposite to him, just as the shadow of a man reaches from the 
Sun. A shadow is nothing more than the interception of the 
rays of light by an opaque body. The Earth always mai£e& 
a shadow, which reaches to an immense distance into open 
space, in the direction opposite to the Sun. When the Earth, 
turning on its axis, carries us out of the sphere of the Sun's 
light, we say it is sunset, and then we pass into the Earth's 
shadow, and night comes on. When the Earth turns half 
round from this point, and we again emerge out of the 
Earth's shadow, we say, the sun rises, and then day begins. 

890. Now an eclipse of the Moon is nothing more than 
her falling into the shadow of the Earth. The Moon, having 
no light of her own, is thus darkened, and we say she is 
eclipsed. The shadow of the Moon also reaches to a great 
distance from her. We know that it reaches at least 240,000 
miles, because it sometimes reaches the Earth. An eclipse 
of the Sun is occasioned whenever the Earth falls into the 
shadow of the Moon. Hence, in eclipses, whether of the 
Sun or Moon, the two planets and the Sim must be nearly in 
a straight line with respect to each other. In eclipses of the 
Moon, the Earth is between the Sun and Moon, and in 
eclipses of the Sun, the Moon is between the Earth and Sun. 

891. If the Moon went around the Sun in the same plane 
with the Earth, that is, were the Moon's orbit on the plane 
of the ecliptic, there would happen an Eclipse of the Sun at 
every conjunction of the Stm and Moon, or at the time of 
every new Moon. But at these conjunctions the Moon does 
not come exactly between the Earth and Sun, because the 
orbit of the Moon is inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 5^ 
degrees. Did the planes of the orbits of the Earth and 
Moon coincide, there would be an eclipse of the Moon at 
every full, for then the Moon would pass exactly through the 
Earth's shadow. 

892. Moon's Nodes. — One half of the Moon's orbit being 
elevated, 5i degrees above the ecliptic, the other half is 
d( pressed as much below it, and thus the Moon's orbit crosses 
thalf of the Earth in two opposite points, called the Moon's 
nodes. . 



What IS a shadow? When do we say it is sunset, and when do we say it 
w sunrise ? What occasions an eclipse of the Moon ? What causes eclipses 
of the Sun ? In eclipses of the Moon, what planet is between the Sun and 
Moon ? In eclipses of the Sun, what planet is between the Sun and Earth ' 
Why is there not an eclipse of the Sun at every conjunction of the Sun and 
^p ? How many degrees is the Moon»s orbit inclined to that of the Earth 7 
what are the nodes of the Moon ? *-»«*u • 
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As the nodes of the Moon are the points where she crosset 
the ecliptic, she must be half the time above, and the other 
half below these points. The node in whioh she crosses 
the plane of the ecliptic upward, or towards the north, is 
called her ascending node. That in which she crosses the 
same plane downward, or towards the south, is called her 
descending node. 

The Moon's orbit, like those of the other planets, is ellip- 
tical, so that she is sometimes nearer the Earth than at others. 
When she is in that part of her orbit, at the greatest dis- 
tance from the Earth, she is said to be in her apogee, and 
when at her least distance from the Earth, she is in her 
perigee. 

893. Eclipses can only happen at the time when the Moon 
is at, or near, one of her nodes, for at no other time is she 
near the plane of the Earth's oibit ; and since the Earth is . 
always in this plane, the Moon must be at, or near it, also, 
in order to bring the two planets and the Sim in the same 
right line, without which no eclipse can happen. 

894. The reason why eclipses do not happen oftener, and 
at regular periods, is because a node of the Moon is usually 
only twice, and never more than three times in the year, 
presented towards the Sun. The average number of total 
eclipses of both luminaries, in a century, is about thirty, and 
the average number of total and partial, in a year, about 
four. Th^re may be seven eclipses in a year, including 
those of both luminaries, and there may be only two. When 
there are only two, they are both of the Sun. 

When the Moon is within 16J degrees of her node, at the 
time of her change, she is so near the ecUptic, that the Sun 
may be more or less eclipsed, and when she is within 12 de- 
grees of her node, at the time of her full, the Moon will be 
more or less eclipsed. 

895. But the Moon is more frequently within 16t degrees 
of her node at the time of her change, than she is withm 12 
degrees at the time of her full, and consequently there will 
be a greater number of solar, than of lunar eclipses, in a 
course of years. Yet more lunar eclipses will be visible, at 
any one place on the Earth, than solar, because the Sun, 

What is meant t^ theascendiiiji anddescendingnodMof the Mofm? What 



is the Moon*s apogee, and what her pei^^ ? v^^ most the Moon be at» or 
near, one of her nodes, to occasion an eclipse f Wbj do not eclipses hapiMn 
often, and at regular periods f What is the greatest, and what the least nuni- 
ber of eclipses that can happen in a year 7 Why will there be more solar thaa 
lunar eclipses in the course of years f 
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being 80 much larger than the Earth, or Moon, the shadow 
of these bodies must terminate in a point, and this point of 
the Moon's shadow never covers but a small portion of the 
Earth^s surface, while lunar echpses are visible over a whole 
hemisphere, and as the Earth turns on its axis, are therefore 
visible to more than half the Earth. • This will be obvious 
by figs. 224 and 225, where it will be obsen^ that an 
ecUpse of the Moon may be seen wherever the Moon is visi- 
ble, while an echpse of the Sun will be total only to those 
who live within the space covered by the Moon's dark shadow. 

896. Lunar Eclipses. — When the Moon falls into the 
shadow of the Earthy the rays of the Sun are intercepted, or 
hidfrom her, and she then becomes eclipsed. 

When the Earth's shadow covers only a part of her face, 
as seen by us, she suffers only a partial echpse, one part of 
her disc being obscured, while the other part reflects the Sun's 
light. But when her whole surface is obscured by the 
Earth's shadow, she then suflfers a total eclipse, and of a 
duration proportionate to the distance she passes through the 
Earth's shadow. 

897. Fig. 224 represents a total lunar eclipse ; the Moon be- 




ing in the midst of the Earth's shadow. Now it will be appa- 
rent that in the situation of the Sun, Earth, and Moon, as 
represented in the figure, this eclipse will be visible from all 
parts of that hemisphere of the Earth which is next the 
Moon, and that the Moon's disc will be equally obscured, 
from whatever .point it is seen. When the moon passes 
through only a part of the Earth's shadow, then she suffers 
only a partial eclipse, but this is also visible from the whole 
hemisphere next the Moon. It will be remembered that lu- 
nar eclipses happen only at full Moon, the Sun and Moon 
being in opposition, and ihe Earth between them. 

Why will more lunar, than lolar eclipses be Tisible at any one plaos ^ Wbif 
m the same eclipse total atone plaoe, and only partial at another f 
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898. Solar Eclipses. — When the Moon passes between 
efie Earth and Sun, thefe happens an eclipse of the Sun, be- 
lause then the Moon^s shadow falls upon the Earth. 

A total eclipse of the Sun Happens often, but when it oc- 
curs, the total obscurity is confined to a small part of the 
£arth ; since the dark portion of the Moon^s shadow never 
exceeds 200 miles in diameter on the Earth. But the Moon's 
partial shadow, or penumbra, may cover a space on the Earth 
of more than 4,000 miles in diameter, within all which space 
the Sun will be more or less ecUf sed. When the penimibra 
first touches the Earth, the ccHpse begins at that place, and 
ends when the penumbra leaves it. But the ecUpse will be 
total only where the dark shadow of the Moon touches the 
Earth. 

Fig. 225. 




Fig. 225 represents an eclipse of the Sun, without tegard 
to the penumbm, that it may be observed how small a part 
of the Earth the dark shadow of the Moon covers. To those 
who live within the limits of this shadow; the eclipse will be 
total, while to those who Hve in any direction around it, and 
within reach of the penumbra, it will be only partial. 

899. Solar eclipses are called annular ixom annultCs, a ring, 
when the Moon passes across the centre of the Sun, hiding 
all his light, with the exception of a ring on his outer edge, 
which the Moon is too small to cover fiom the position in 
which it is seen. 

Umbra and Penumbra. — ^A solar eclipse^ with the penum- 
bra, d, c, and the umbra, or dark shadow, is seen in fig. 226. 

When the Moon is at its greatest distance from the Earth, 
its shadow m o, sometimes terminates, before it reaches the 
Earth, and then an observer standing directly under the point 



Why is a total ecUpse of the Sun confined to lo email apart of the EaitkT 
What b meant by penumbra? What wUl be the difference in the aspet t of the 
ecUpse, whether the observer stands within the dark shadow, or onl> within 
the penumbra? What is meant by annular eclipses? Are annular ecUpMS 
ever total in any part of the Earth? In annular ecUpses, what part of the 
Moon's shadow iMohee the Eartli f 
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0, will see the outer edge nf the Sun, forming a bright ring^ 
around the circumference of the Moon, thus forming an an- 
nular eclipse. 

The penumbra d c, is only a partial interception of the 
Sim's rays, and in annular eclipses it is this partial shadow 
only which reaches the Earth, while the umbra, or dark 
shadow, terminates in the air. Hence annular eclipses are 
never total in any part of the Earth. The penumbra, as al- 
ready stated, may cover more than 4,000 miles of space, while 
the umbra never covers more than 200 miles in diameter ; 
hence partial eclipses of the Sun may be seen by a vast num 
ber of inhabitants, while comparatively few will witness the 
total eclipse. 

900. When there happens a total solar eclipse to us, we 
are ^lipsed to the Moon, and when the Moon is eclipsed to 
us, an eclipse of the Sun happens to the Moon. To the 
Moon, an eclipse of the Earth can tiever be total, since her 
shadow covers only a small portion of the Earth's surface. 
Such an eclipse, therefore, at the Moon, appears only as a dark 
spot on the face of the Earth ; but when the Moon is eclipsed 
to us, the Sun is partially eclipsed to the Moon for several 
hours longer than the Moon is eclipsed to us. 

THE TIDES. 

901. The ebbing and jiowing of the sea^ which regularly 
takes place twice in 24 hours^ are called' the tides. The cause 
of the tides, is the attraction of the Sun and Moon, but chiefly 
of the Moon, on the waters of the ocean. * In virtue of the 
universal principle of gravitation, heretofore explained, the 
Moon, by her attraction, draws, or raises the water towards 
her, but because the power of attraction diminishes as the 
squares of the distances increase, the waters, on the oppo- 
site si le of the Earth, are not so much attracted as they. are 

What is said concerning eclipses of the Earth, as seen from the Moon? 
What are the tides T What is the cause of the tides ? What causes the tid« 
•o nse on the side of the Earth opposite to the Moon? 
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on the side nearest the Moon. This want of attraction, to- 
gether with the greater centrifugal force of the Earth on its 
opposite side, produced in consequence of its greater distance 
from the common centre of gravity, between the Earth and 
Moon, causes the waters to rise on. the opposite side, at the 
same time that they are raised by direct attraction on the 
side nearest the Moon. 

Thus the waters are constantly elevated on the sides of the 
Earth opposite to each other above their common level, and 
consequently depressed at opposite points equally distant 
from these elevations. 

Let m, fig. 227, be the Moon, and E the Earth covered 

Pig. 227. 





with water. As the Moon passes round the Earth, its solid 
and fluid parts are equally attracted by her influence ac- 
cording to their densities ^ but while the solid parts are at 
hberty to move only as a whole, the water obeys the slight- 
est impulse, and thus tends towards the Moon where her at- 
traction is the strongest. Consequently, the waters are per- 
petually elevated immediately under the Moon. If, therefore, 
the Earth stood still, the influence of the Moon's attraction 
would raise the tides only as she passed round the Earth. 
But as the Earth turns on her axis every 24 hours, and as 
the waters nearest the Moon, as at a, are constantly elevated, 
they will, in the coufte of 24 hours, move round the whole 
Earth, and consequently from this cause there will be high 
water at every place once in 24 hours. As the elevation 
of the waters under the Moon causes their depression at 90 
degrees distance on the opposite sides of the Earth, d and c, 
the point c will come to the same place, by the Earth's diur- 
nal revolution, six hours after the point a, because c is one 
quarter of the circumference of the Earth from the point a, 
and therefore there will be low water at any given place six 
hours after it was high water at that place. But while it is 

If the Earth ttood still, the tides would rise only as the Moon passes nmod 
the Eaarth ; what then causes the tides to rise twice in 24 boon T 
26 
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high water under the Moon, in consequence of her direct at- 
traction, it is also high water on the opposite side of the 
Earth in consequence of her diminished attraction, and the 
Earth's centrifugal motion, and therefore it will be high wa- 
ter from this cause twelve hours after it was high water from 
the former cause, and six hours after it was low water from 
both causes. 

Thus, when it is high water at a and &, it is low water at 
c and dj and as the Earth revolves once in 24 hours, there 
will be an alternate ebbing and flowing of the tide, at every 
place, once in six hours. 

But while the Earth turns on her axis, the Moon advances 
in her orbit, and consequently any given point on the Earth 
will not come under the Moon on one day so soon as it did 
on the day before. For this reason, high or low water at any 
place comes about fifty minutes later on one day than it did 
the day before. 

Thus far we have considered no otjier attractive influence 
except that of the Moon, as affecting the waters of the ocean. 
But the Sun, as already observed, has an effect upon the 
tides, though on account of his great distance, his influence 
is small when compared with that of the Moon. 

902. When the Sun and Moon are in conjimction, as 
represented in fig. 227, which takes place at her change, or 
when they are in opposition, which takes place at full Moon, 
then their forces are united, or act on the waters in the same 
direction, and consequently the tides are elevated higher than 
usual, and on this account are called spring tides. 

903. But when the Moon is in her quadratures, or quar- 
ters, the attraction of the Sun tends t6 counteract that of the 
Mood, and although his attraction does not elevate the waters 
anil produce tides, his influence diminishes that of the Moon, 
and consequently the elevation of the^waters are less when 
the Sun and Moon are so situated in respect to etich other, 
than when they are in conjunction, or opposition. 

This eflfect is represented by fig. 228, where the elevation 
of the tides at c and d is produced by the causes already 
explained ; but their elevation is not so great as in fig. 227, 
since the influence of the Sun acting in the direction a 6, 
tends to counteract the Moon's attractive influence. These 

When it is high water under the Moon by her attraction, what is the cause 
of hi^h water on the opposite side of the Earth* at the same time ? Why aie 
the tides about fiftr minutes later every day ? What produces spring tides t 
Where must the Moon be in respect to the Sun, to produce spring tides ^ 
What is the occasion of neap tides ^ 
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finiall tides are called neap tidesj and happen only when the 
Moon is in her quadratures. 

Fig.S88. 





The tides are not at their greatest heights at the time 
when the Moon is sEUits meridian, but some time afterwards, 
because the water, having a motion forward, continues to 
advance by its own inertia, some time after the direct influ- 
ence of the Moon has ceased to affect it. 

LATITUDE XND LONGITU.DE. 

904. Latitude is the distance from the equator in a direct 
line, north or south, measured in degrees and minutes. The 
number of degrees is 90 north, and as many south, each line 
on which these degrees are reckoned running from the equa- 
tor to the poles. Places at the north of the equator are in 
north latitude, and those south of the equator are in south lati- 
tude. The parallels of latitude are imaginary lines drawn 
parallel to ^ the equator, either north or south, and hence 
every place situated on the same parallel, is in the same 
latitude because every such place must be at the same dis- 
tance from the equator. The length of a degree of latitude 
is 60 geographical miles. 

905. Longitude is the distance measured in degrees and min- 
uteSy either east or west, from any given point on the equator, or 
on any parallel of latitude. Hence the lines, or meridians of 
longitude, cross those of latitude at right-angles. The de- 
grees of longitude are 180 in mmiber, its hues extending half 
a circle to the east, and half a circle to the west, from any 
given meridian, so as to include the whole circiunference of 
the Earth. A degree of longitude, at the equator, is of the 
same length as a degree of latitude, but as Uie poles are ap- 

What is latitude ? How many degrees of latitude are there 7 How far do 
the lines of latitude extend 7 What is meant bjr north and south latitude ? 
What are the parallels of latitude 7 What is longitude 7 How many degrees 
of longitude are there, east or west f 
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Fig. 229. 
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proached, the degrees of longitude diminish in length, be- 
^Cttuse the Earth grows smaller in circumference from the 
equator towards the poles ; hence the lines surrounding it be- 
come less and less. This will be made obvious b j fi!g. 229. 

Let this figure represent the 
Earth, N being the north 
pole, 5 the south pole, and 
E W^the equator. The lines 
10, 20, 30, and so on, are the 
parallels of 4atitude, and the 
- lines Na Sf N b S, &c., are 
meridian lines, or those of 
longitude. 

I'he latitude of any place 
on the globe, is the number 
of degrees between that place 
and the equator, measured on 
a meridian line ; thus, x is in 
latitude 40 degrees, because ^ 

the xg part of the meridian 
contains 40 degrees. 

The lon'^atude of a place is the number of degrees it is 
situated east or west from any meridian line ; thus, v is 20 
degrees west longitude from a?, an^ « is 20 degrees east lon- 
gitude from V. 

. 906. As the equator divides the Earth into two equal parts, 
or hemispheres, there seems to be a natural reason why the 
degrees of latitude should be reckoned from this great circla 
But from east to west there is no natural division of the 
Earth, each meridian line being a great circle, dividing. the 
Earth into two hemispheres, and hence there is no natural 
reason why longitude should be reckoned from one meridian 
any more than another. It has, therefore, been customary for 
writers and mariners to reckon longitude from the capital of 
their own country ; as the English from London, the French 
from Paris, and the Americans from Washington. But this 
mode, it is apparent, must occasion much confrision, since 
each writer of a different nation would be obUged to correct 
the longitude of all other countries, to make it agree with his 
own. More recently, therefore, the writers of Europe and 
America have selected the royal observatory, at Greenwich, 

What is the latitude of any place 7 What is the lonntude of a place ? Why 
are the degrees of latitude reckoned from the equator 1 What is said concern- 
ing the places from which the degrees of longitude have been reckoned? 
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near London, as the first meridian, and on most maps and 
charts lately published, longitude is reckoned from that place. 

907. How Latitude is found. — The latitude of any place 
is determined by taking the altitude of the Sun at mid-day, 
and then subtracting this from 90 degrees, making proper 
allowances for the Sun's place in the heavens. The reason 
of this will be understood, when it is considered that the 
whole number of degrees from the zenith to the horizon is 
90, and therefore if we ascertain the Sun's distance from the 
horizon, that is, his altitude, by allowing for the Sun's de- 
cUnation north or south of the equator, and subtracting this 
from the whole number, the latitude of the place will be 
found. - Thus, suppose that on the 20th of March, when the 
Sun is at the equator, his altitude from any place north of the 
equator should be found to be 48 degrees above the horizon ; 
this, subtracted from 90, the whole number of the degrees of 
latitude, leaves 42, which will be the latitude of the place 
where the observation was made. 

908. If the Sun, at the time of observation, has a. declina- 
tion north or south of the equator, this declination must be 
added to, or subtracted from, the meridian altitude, as the case 
may be. For instance, another observation being taken at 
the 'place where the latitude was found to be 42, when the 
Sim had a dechnation of 8 degrees north, then his altitude 
would be 8 degrees' greater than before, and therefore 56, 
instead of 48. - Now, subtracting this 8, the Sun's declina- 
tion, from 56, and the remainder from 90, and the latitude of 
the place will be found 42, as before. If the Sun's dechna- 
tion be south of the equator, and the latitude of the ptace 
north, his declination must be added to the meridian altitude 
instead of being subtracted from it. The same result may 
be obtained by taking the meridian altitude of any of the fixed 
stars, whose declinations are known, instead of the Sun's, 
and proceeding as above directed. 

909. How Longitude is found. — There is more difficulty 
in ascertaining the degrees of longitude, than those of lati- 
tude, because, as above stated, there is no fixed point, like 
that of the equator, from which its degrees are reckoned. 

VRiat is the inoonvenieAce of estimating longitude from a place in each 
country? From what place is longitude reckoned in Europe and America? 
How is the latitude of a place determined ? Give an example of the method 
of finding the latitude of the same place at diflferent seasons of the year. When 
must the Sun*s declination from the eauator be added to, and when subtracted 
from, his meridian altitude ? Why is tnere more difficulty in ascertaining th« 
degrees of longitude than of latitude ? 
26* 
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The degrees of longitude are therefore estimated from Gieen- 
wicL, and are ascertained by the following methods : — 

910. When the Sun comes to the meridian of any place, 
it is noon, or 12 o'clock, at that place, and therefore, since 
the equator is divided into 360 equal parts, or degrees, and 
since the Earth turns on its axis once in 24 hours, 15 decrees 
of the equator will correspond with one hour of time, for 360 
degrees being divided by 24 hours, will give 15. The Eanh, 
therefore, moves in her daily revolution, at the rate of 15 de- 
grees for every hour of time. Now, as the apparent course of 
the Sun is from east to west, it is obvious that he will come to 
any meridian lying east of a given place, sooner than to one 
lying west of that place, and therefore it will be 12 o'clock 
to the east of any place, sooner than at that place, or to the 
west of it. When, therefore, it is noon at any one place, it 
will be 1 o'clock at all places 15 degrees to the east of it, 
because the Sun was at the meridian of such places an hour 
before ; and so, on the contrary, it will be eleven o'clock, 
fifteen degrees west of the same place, because the Sun has 
still an hour to travel before he reaches the meridian of that 
place. It makes no difference, then, where the observer is 
placed, since, if it is 12 o'clock where he is, it will be 1 o'clock 
15 degrees to the east of him, and 11 o'clock 15 degrees to 
the west of him, and so in this proportion, let^the time be 
more or less. Now, if any celestial phenomenon should hap- 
pen, such as an ecUpse of the Moon, or of Jupiter's satellites, 
the difference of longitude between two places where it is 
observed, may be determined by the difference of the times 
at- which it appeared to take place. Thus, if the Moon 
enters t];)e Earth's shadow at 6 o'clock in the evening-, as 
seen at Philadelphia, and at half past 6 o'clock at another 
place, then this place is half an hour, or 74 degrees, to the . 
east of Philadelphia, because 75 degrees of longitude are 
equal to half an hour of time. To apply these observations 
practically, it is only necessary that it should be known ex- 
actly at what time the eclipse takes place at a given point on 
the Earth. 

911. Use of the Chronometer, — Longitude is also ascer- 
tained by means of a chronometer, or true time piece, adjusted 
to any given meridian ; for if the difference between two 

How many degrees of longitude does the surface of the Earth pass through 
m an hour ? Suppose it is noon at any given place, what o'clock will it be 15 
degrees to the east of that place ? Explain the reason. How may longitude 
be determined by an eclipse? Explain the principles on which longituHs* b 
detwrnined by tM chronometer.' 
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clocks situated east and west of each other, and going ex- 
actly at the same rate, can be known at the same time, then 
the distance between the two meridians, where the clocks 
are placed, will be known, and the difference of longitude 
may be foimd; 

Suppose two chronometers, which are known to go at ex- 
actly the same rate, are made to indicate 12 o*clock by the 
meridian, line at Greenwich, and theone.be taken to sea, 
while the other remains at Greenwich. Then suppose the 
captcdn, who takes his chronometer to sea, has occasion to 
know his longitude. In the first place, he ascertains, by an 
observation of the Sun, when it is 12 o'clock at th?plaCfe 
where he isf, and then by his time piece, when it is 12 o'clock 
at Greenwich, and by allowing 15 degrees for every hour of 
the difference in time, he will know lus precise longitude in 
any part of the world. For example, suppose the captain 
sails with his chronometer for America, and after being sev- 
eral weeks at sea, finds by observation that it is 12 o'clock 
by the Sun, cuid at the same time finds by his chronometer, 
that it is 4 o'clock at Greenwich. Then because it is noon 
at his place of observation after it is noon at Greenwich, he 
knows that his longitude is west from Greenwich, and by al- 
lowing 15 degrees for every hour of the diflference, his lon- 
gitude is ascertained. Thus, 15 degrees, multiplied by 4 
hours, give 60 degrees of west longitude from Greenwich. 
If it is noon at the place of observation, before it is noon at 
Greenwich, then the captain knows that his longitude is east, 
and his true place is found in the same manner. 

FIXED STARS. 

912. The stars are called fixed, because they have been pb' 
served not to change their places with respect to each other. 
They may be distinguished by the naked eye from the plan- 
ets of our system by their scintillations, or twinkling. The 
stars are divided into clcisses, according to their magnitudes, 
and are called stars of the first, second, and so on to the 
sixth magnitude. About 2,000 stars may be seen with the 
naked eye in the whole vault of the heavens, though only 
about 1 ,000 are above the horizon at the same time. Of these, 

Suppose the captain finds by his chronometer that it is 12 o'clock, where h« 
18, six hours later than at Greenwich, what then would be his lonxitude ? Sup 
pose he finds it to be 12 o'clock 4 hours earlier, where he is, Uian at Green 
wich, what then would be his longitude ? Why are the stars called fixed . 
How may the stars be distinguished from the planets ? The stars are dividaif 
into classes, according to their magnitudes ; bow many classes are there ? 
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about 17 ate of the first magnitude. 50 of the 2d magmtode, 
ai4«l 150 of the 3d magnitude. The mheis are of the 4th« 
5tL, and 6th magnitudes, the last of which are the smallest 
that can be distinguished with the naked eye. 

913. It might seem incredible, that on a clear night only 
about 1,000 stars are visible, when on a single glance at the 
different parts of the firmament, their numbers appear innu- 
merable. But this deception arises from the confused and 
hasty manner in which they are viewed, for if we look stea- 
dily on a particulcur portion of sky, and count the stars con- 
tained within certain limits, we shall be surprised to find theii 
numftr so few. 

914. As we have incomparably more light from the 
Moon than from all the stars together, it is absurd to suppose 
that they were made for no other purpose than to cast so faint 
a glimmering on our Earth, and especially as ^ great piopoi- 
tion of them are invisible to our naked eyes. The nearest 
fixed stars to our system, firom the most accurate astronomi- 
cal calculations, cannot be nearer than 20,000,000,000,000, 
or 20 trillions of miles from the Earth, a distance so immense, 
that light cannot pass through it in less than three years. 
Hence, were these stars annihilated at the present time, thdr 
light would continue to flow towards us, and they would ap- 
pear to be in the same situation to us, three years hence, that 
they do now. 

915. Our Sun, seen firom the distance of the nearest fixed 
stars, would appear no larger than a st€ur of the first magni- 
tude does to us. These stars appear no larger to us, when 
the Earth is in that part of her orbit nearest to them, than 
they do, when she is in the opposite part of her orbit ; and as 
our distance from the Sun is 95,000,000 of miles, we must 
be twice this distance, or the whole diameter of the Earth's 
orbit, nearer a given fiixed star at one period of the year than 
at another. The difference, therefore, of 190,000,000 of 
miles, bears so small a proportion to the whole distance be- 
tween us and th^ fixed stars, as to make no appreciable dif- 
ference in their sizes, even when assisted by the most power 
fill telescopes. 

How many stars may be seen with the naked eye, in the whole firmaineDtT 
Why does there appear to be more stars than there really are ? What is the 
computed distance of Uie nearest fixed stars from the Earth ? Bow long vom 
it take light to reach us from the fixed stars ? How large would our Sun ap* 
ipear at the distance of the fixed stars ? What is said concerning the differ* 
ence of the distance between the Earth and the fixed stars at different seasoDi 
of the year, and of their different appearance in oonseouence 7 
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916. The amazing distances of the fixed stars may also be 
inferred from the return of comets to our system, after an 
absence of several hundred years. ^ 

The velocity with which some of these bodies move, when 
nearest the Sun, has been computed at nearly a million of 
miles in an hour, and although their velocities must be per- 
petually retarded, as they recede from the Sun, still, in 250 
years of time, they must move» through a space which to us 
-would be infinite. The periodical return of one comet is 
knowa to be upwards of 500 years, making more than 250 
years in performing its journey to the most remote part of its 
orbit, and as many in returning back to our system ; and 
that it must still always be nearer our system than the fixed 
stars, is proved by its return ; for by the laws of gravitation, 
did it approach nearer another system it would never again 
return to ours. » 

From such proofs of the vast distances of the fixed stars, 
there can be no doubt that they shine with their own light, 
like our Sun, and hence the conclusion that they are suns to 
other worlds, which move around them, as the planets do 
around our Sun. Their distances will, however, prevent our 
ever knowing, except by conjecture, whether this is the case 
or not, since, were they millions of times nearer us than they 
are, we should not be able to discover the reflected light of 
their planets. 

PLANETARIUM. 

917. The author is under lasting obhgations to Mr. Haz- 
well, the proprietor of Russell's Planetarium, for the follow- 
ing stereotype cut. and description of that wonderful instru- 
ment, both of which he was so kind as to present him for 
publication in this work. 

Explanation. — The numbers on the cut have the following 
references, No. l,the Sun; 2, Mercury; 3, Venus; 4, Earth; 
5, Mars; 6, Asteroids; 7, Jupiter; 8, Saturn; 9, Herschel. 

918. RusselPs Planetarium is, as the term implies, a work- 
ing model of the solar system. It comprehends all the 
bodies known up to the present time to belong to that sys- 
tem, exc^t the comets. It includes the new planets, and 
all the satelHtes. The dimensions of this stupendous piece 
of mechanism may be conceived, when it is stated that the 

How may the distances of the fixed stars be inferred, by the long absence 
and return of comets ? On what grounds is it supposed that the fixed stars 
are suns to other worlds ? 
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extreme i-liuict, llerschel, moves round the sun in a circum- 
ference wliich measures from seventy to eighty feet The 
Sun, standing in the centre, is a ground glass globe, con- 
taining a light within it, reflecting, as in nature, its beams in 
every direction around and illuminating the circumvolving 
planets. On the Sun the spots are represented, and it re- 
volves on its axis, carrying its spots with it. Contiguous to 
the Sun the planet Mercury appears, moving in his orbit, and 
showing at the same time his diurnal motion of rotation, and 
the obhquity of his axis. Venus, represented by a silver ball, 
next succeeds, moving in her proper time round the Sun, and 
spinning on her proper axis. Beyond Venus the Earth re- 
volves, accompanied by the Moon. To the Earth and Moon 
all the motions are simultaneously imparted by a simple and 
beautiful combination of mechanical expedients. Like the 
other planets, it has its annual and diurnal motion^. Its 
axis is properly inchned, showing the succession of seasons, 
and the inequality of the days and nights. But this is not all. 
By an arrangement of a simple and , beautiful kind, it re- 
ceives its elliptical motions, showing its aphelion and peri- 
helion. The motions of the Moon are given with no less 
scrupulous precision. Its monthly course, its motion on its 
axis, the obliquity of its orbit, the position, and even the mo- 
tion of its nodes, are all faithfully executed. 

9 19. The Earth and minor planets are surrounded by a mag- 
nificent armillary sphere, (10) the circles of which are formal 
of polished brass and steel, and which measures fifteen feet 
in circumference. This sphere consists of the great meridian, 
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the coluies, the celestial equator and its parallels. Im- 
m#*«liately outside the sphere the planet Mars revolves in his 
proper time, showing at the same time his diurnal motion 
and the geographical character of his surface, the obUquitj 
of his orbit being also observed. Beyond Mars and at nearly 
equal distances, revolve the four newly discovered planets, 
Pallas, Ceres, V^sta, and Juno. The great obhquity of the 
orbits of some of these is exhibited, and the artist has gone 
before discovery, anticipating future observations, by giving 
them severally diurnal motions. 

920. We now encounter a wide unoccupied space, teyond 
which the magnificent system of Jupiter, attended by his 
four moons, revolve, with their several complicated motions. 
The planet, a noble object, appears surrounded by his belts, 
and rapidly spinning on his axis. His several moons move 
around him with the proper obliquities, dispensing floods of 
subsidiary hght, and compensating for the distant and di- 
minished Sun. Further still, wheehng around in a circum- 
ference which measures above fifty feet, the majestic system 
of Saturn, his rings and satellites, appears. The planet shows 
its rapid diurnal motiorron its obliquely-directed axis, display- 
ing the same inequality of days and nights and the same 
succession of seasons as prevail upon the Earth. Even the 
rings show the revolving motion discovered in them by Sir 
William Herschel. The gorgeous cortege of seven moons 
circulate beyond these rings, each having its proper motion 
and obliquity, and showing how they minister uninterrupted 
moonlight to the planet. Lastly, and at the extreme verge 
of the system, moves, in solemn slowness, the family oT 
globes, of which the planet Herschel is the physical centre, 
presenting the anomalous spectacle of six moons moving* 
perpendicularly to the common plane of the system, and in 
the immensity of their distance seeming to abandon, in that 
respect, the harmony and order which presides throughout it I 

921. The apparatus receives its various and compHcated 
motions from a system of mechanism which is placed partly 
on the slender stems which sustain the planets and sateUites, 
but chiefly on a richly decorated table, more than fifty feet in 
circumference, on which the whole apparatus is supported, 
and which stands itself on a massive pedestal of splendidly 
carved and fluted metal. The extreme height of the appa- 
ratus above the floor on which the pedestal rests is about 
twelve feet, but that of the principal planet#does not exceed 
nine feet. 
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The table is chiefly composed of polished metal, enameikd 
' {Heces, inlaid emblematical figures, the signs of the zodiac, 
the points of the compass, and beautifully engraved repre- 
sentations of the Moon, planets, comets, and other celestial 
objects. A handsomely painted carpet covers the floor on 
which the instrument stands, on which are delineated the 
twelve signs of the zodiac. * 

Some faint idea may be formed of this fine piece of me 
chanism when it is known that its weight is about two tons. 
and its estimated value above ten thousand dollars. 

It would be unjust to close this brief notice without offering 
a tribute to the humble and imobtrusive genius to whom the 
world is indebted for the most splendid gift which art has 
presented to public instruction. 

. 922. Mr. James Russell, the sole inventor and conistructor 
of this apparatus, is a native of New England, who has 
been for many years a resident of Columbus, Ohio. Sup- 
ported and aided in pecuniary means by- a number of liberal 
gentlemen of that city, he has, after years of mental and 
bodily toil, succeeded in producing this unparalleled piece of 
illustrative mechanism, which no city of the old world can 
offer any similar object to equal. Nay, we are not overstep- 
ping the bounds of strict truth in saying that nothing of the 
kind which Europe has produced would even for a moment 
bear to be placed beside it. 

COMETS. 

923, Besides the planets, which move round the.'Sun ii 
regular order and in nearly circular orbits, there belongs to 
the solar system an unknown number of bodies called Com- 
etSy which move roimd the Sun in orbits exceedingly eccen- 
tric, qr elliptical, and whose appearance among our heavenly 
bodies is only occasional. Comets, to the nakeid eye, have 
no visible disc^ but shine with a faint, glimmering light, and 
are accompanied by a train or tail, turned from the Sun, and 
which is sometimes of immense length. They appear in 
every region of the heavens, and move in every possible di- 
rection. 

In the days of ignorance and superstition, comets were 
considered the harbingers of war, pestilence, or some other 
great 'or general evil ; and it was not imtil astronomy bad 
made considerable progress as a science, that these strangers 
could be seen among our planets without die expectation of 
some direfiil event 

924. It had been supposed that comet» movod in straight 
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lines, coming from the regions of infinite, or unknown space, 
and merely passing by our system, on their way to regions 
equally unknown and infinite, and from which they never 
returned. Sir Isaac Newton was the first to demonstrate 
that the comets pass round the Sun, like the planets, but thdt 
their orbits are exceedingly elliptical, and extend out to a 
vast distance beyond the solar system. 

925. The number of comets is unknown, though some as- 
tronomers suppose that there are nearly 500 belonging to our 
system. Ferguson, who wrote in about 1760, supposed that 
there were less thar^ 30 comets which made us occasional 
visits ; but since that period the elements of the orbits of nearly 
100 of these bodies have been computed. 

Of these, however, there are only three whose periods of 
return among us are known with any degree of certainty. 
The first of these has a 

period of 75 years ; the Fig. 231. 

second a period of 129 | 

years; and the third a 
period of 575 years. 

The third appeared in ■ ( 

1680, and therefore can- : i| 

not be expected again 
until the year 2225. 
This comet, fig. 231, in 
1680, excited the most intense interest among the astrono 
mers of Europe, on account of its great apparent size and 
near approach to our system. In the most remote part of its 
orbit, its- distance from the Sun was estimated at about elev 
en thousand two hundred millions of miles. At its nearest 
approach to the Sun, which was only about 50,000 miles,* 
its velocity, according to Sir Isaac Newton, was 880,000 
miles in an hour; and supposing it to have retained the 
Sun's heat, Hke other solid bodies, its temperature must have 
been about 2000 times that of red hot iron. The tail of this 
comet was at least 100 millions of miles long. 

926. In the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, article Astronomy^ 
there is the most complete table of comets yet published. 
This table contains the elements of 97 comets, calculated by 
different astronomers, down to the year 1808. 

From this table it appears that 24 comets have passed be- 

What number of comets are supposed to belong to our system ? How many 
have had the elements of their orbits estimated by astronomers ? How many 
are there whose periods of return are known? What is said of the comet 

of 1680? 

27 . 
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tween the Sun and the orbit of Mercury ; 33 between the 
orbits of Venus and the Earth ; 15 between the orbits of the 
Earth and Mars ; 3 between the orbits of Mars and Ceres ; 
and 1 between the orbits of Ceres and Jupiter. It also ap- 
pears by this table that 49 comets have moved round the 
Sim from west to east, and 48 from east to west 

9i27. Of the nature of these wandering planets very little 
is knowiL When examined by a telescope, they appear like 
a mass of vapors surrounding a dark nucleus. When the 
comet is at its perihehon, or nearest the Sun, its color seems 
to be heightened by the intense Hght or heat of that luminaiy, 
and it then often shines with more brilliancy than the planets. 
At this time the tail or train, which is always directly oppo- 
site to the Sim, appears at its greatest length, but is com- 
monly so transparent as to permit the fixed stars to be seen 
through it A variety of opinions have been advanced by 
astronomers concerning the nature and causes of these trains. 
Newton supposed that they were thin vapor, made to as- 
cend by the Sun's heat, as the smoke of a lire ascends from 
the earth ; while Kepler maintained that it was the atmos- 
phere of the comet- driven behind it by the impulse of the 
Sun's rays. Others suppose that this appearance arises from 
streams of electric matter passing away from the comet, &>c. 



ELECTRICITY. . 

928. The science of Electricity, which now ranks as an 
important branch of Natural Philosophy, is wholly of modem 
date. The ancients were acquainted with a few detached 
facts dependent on the agency of electrical influence, but they 
never imagined that it was extensively concerned in the ope- 
rations of nature, or that it pervaded material substances gen- 
erally. The term electricity is derived from electron, the 
Greek name of amber, because it was known to the ancients, 
that when that substance was rubbed or excited, it attracted 
ot repelled small light bodies, and it was then imknown that 
other substances when excited would do the same. 

929. When a piece of glass, sealing wax, or amber, is 
rubbed with a dry hand, and held towards small and light 
bodies, such as threads, hairs, feathers, or straws, these 
bodies will fly towards the siurface tUtis rubbed, and adhere 
10 it for a short time. The influence by which these small 

From wh^t ia th« tens •I«otrioitf d«riTed T What ia electrical attraction T 
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substances are drawn, is called electrical attraction; the sur- 
face having this attractive power is said to be excited ; and 
the substances susceptible of this excitation, are called elee- 
tries. Substances not having this attractive power when 
rubbed, are called non-^leetrics, 

930. The principal electrics are amber, rosin, sulphur, 
gl«iss, the precious stones, sealing wax, and the ftur of quad- 
rupeds. But the metals, and manj other bodies, may be ex- 
cited when insulated and treated in a certain manner. 

After the Hght substances which had been attracted bj the 
excited surface, have remained in contact with it a short 
time, the force which brought them together ceases to act, 
or acts in a contrary direction, and the light bodies are re- 
pelledj or thrown away from the excited surface. Two bodies, 
also, which have been in contact with the excited surface, 
mutually repel each other. 

931. Various modes have been devised for exhibiting dis- 
tinctly the attractive and repulsive agencies of electricity, and 
for obtaining indications of its presence, when it exists only 
in a feeble degree. Instruments for this purpose are termed 
Electroscopes. 

932. One of the simplest instruments of this kind consists 
of a metallic needle, terminated at each end by a light pith 
ball, which is covered with gold leaf, and supported horizon- 
tally at its centre by a fine point, fig. 232. When a stick of 
sealing wax, or a glass tube, is 
excited, and then presented to 
erne of these balls, the motion of 
the needle on its jnvot will indi- 
cate the electrical influence. 

933. If an excited substance 
be brought near a ball made of 
pith, or cork, suspended by a 
silk thread, the ball will, in the 
first place, approach the electric, 
as at a, fig. 333, indicating an 
attraction towards it, and if the . 
position of the electric will al- 
low, the ball will come into con- 
tact with the electric, and ad- 
here to it for a short time, and 
will then recede from it, show- 

What are electrics ? What are non-electrics T W^ are the principal ekfr* 
tncsT What is meant by electrical repulsion? Wiiat is an electratoopeT 



Fig. 232. 
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ing that it if repellad. as at &. If now the ball which had 
UMiched the electric, be brought near another ball, which haa 
had no communication with an excited substance, these two 
balls will attract each other, and come into contact ; after 
which they will repel each other, as in the former case. 

934. It appears, therefore, that the recited body, as the 
stick of sealing wax, imparts a portion of its electricity to the 
ball, and that when the ball is also electrified, a mutual re- 
pulsion then takes place between them. Afterwards, the 
ball, being electrified by contact with the electric, when 
brought near another ball not electrified, transfers a part of 
its electrical influence to that, afier which these two balls 
repel each other, as in the former instance. 

935. Thus, when one substance has a greater or less quan- 
tity of electricity than another, it will attract the other sub- 
stance^ and when they are in contact will impart to it a por- 
tion of this superabundance; but when they are both equally 
electrified, both having more or less than their natural quan- 
tity of electricity, they will repel each other. 

936. To account for these phenomena, two theories have 
been advanced, one by Dr. Franklin, who supposes there is 
only one electrical fluid, and the other by Du Fay, who sup- 
poses that there are two distinct fluids. 

937. Dr. Franklin supposed that all terrestrial substances 
were pervaded with the electrical fluid, and tibat by exciting 
an electric, the equilibrium of this fluid was destroyed, so 
that one part of the excited body contained more \han its 
natural quantity of eclectricity, and the other part less. If in 
this state a conductor of electricity, as a piece of metal, be 
brought near the excited part, the accumulated electricity 
would be imparted to it, and then this conductor would re- 
ceive more Uian its natural quantity of the electric fluid. 
This he called positive electricity. But if a conductor be 
connected with that part which has less than its ordinary 
share of the fluid, then the conductor parts with a share of 
its own, and therefore«will then contain less than its natural 
quantity. This he called negative electricity. When one 
body positively and another negatively electrified, are con- 
nected by a conducting substance, the fluid rushes from the 

When- do two electrified bodies attract, and when do they repel each other T 
How will two bodies act, one having more, and the other less, tnan the natura. 
quantity of electricity, when brought near each other T How will they act wher. 
both hare mors or less than their natural quantity 7 Explain Dr. Franklin' 
theory of electricity. What is meant by positive, and idiat by negative elee- 
tricity? • , 
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positive to the negative body, and the equilibrium is restored. 
Thus, bodies which are said to be positively electrified, con- 
tain more than their natural quantity of electricity, while 
those which are negatively electrified contain less than their 
natural quantity. 

938. The other theory is explained thus. When a piece 
of glass is excited and made to touch a pith ball, as above 
stated, then that ball will attract another ball, after which 
they will mutually repel each other, and the same will hap- 
pen if a piece of sealing-wax be used instead of the glass. 
But if a piece of excited glass, and another of wax, be made 
to touch two separate balls, they will attract each other ; 
that is, the ball" which received its electricity firom the wax 
will attract that which received its electricity firom the glass, 
and will be attracted by it. Hence Du Fay concludes that 
electricity consists of two distinct fluids, which exist together 
in all bodies — ^that they have a mutual attraction for each 
other — ^that they are separated by the excitation of electrics, 
and that when thus separated, and transferred to non-elec- 
trics, as to the pith balls, their mutual attraction causes 
the balls to rush towards ^ach other. These two principles 
he called vitreous and resinous electricity. The vitreous 
being obtained firom glass, and the resinous firom wax and 
other resinous substances. 

939. Dr. Franklin's theory is by far the most simple, and 
will account for most of the electrical phenomena equally 
well, with that of Du Fay, and therefore has been adopted by 
the most able and recent electricians. 

940. It is found that some substances conduct the electric 
fluid from a positive to a negative surface with great facility, 
while others conduct it with difiiculty, and others not at alL 
Substances of the first kind are called conductors, and those 
of the last non-conductors. The electrics, or such sub- 
stances as being excited communicate electricity, are all 
non-conductors, while the non-electrics, or such substan- 
ces as do not communicate electricity on being merely ex- 
cited, are conductors. The conductors are the metals, chap- 
coal, water, and other fluids, except the oils ; also smoke^ 

What is the consequence, when a positive and anegatiTO body are oonneeteil 
by a conductor! Explain Du Fay's theory. When two balls are electrified, 
one with glass, and the other with wax, wiU the^ attract or repel cash other f 
What are the two electricities called ? From wnat substances are the two 
electricities obtained ? What are oondoeton f What tie wm-oonductoif ? 
What substances are coadaeton T 

27* 
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fleam, ice, and snow. The best ccxulactoiB are golil, siWer, 
l^lina, brass, and iron. 

The electrics, or non-conductors, are glass, amber, sulphur, 
resin, wax, silk, most hard sUmes, and the furs of sc»ne ani- 
mals. 

941. A body is said to be trwiiZa/ec^, when it is supported 
or surroimded by an electric. Thus, a stool standing on glass 
legs, is insulated, and a plate of metal laid on a plate <^ 
glass, is insulated. 

942. When large quantities of the electric fluid are wanted 
for experiment, or for other purposes, it is procured by an 
eleetrieal machine. These machines are of various forms, but 
all consist of an electric substance of considerable dimen- 
sions ; the rubber hj which this is excited ; the prime conduc- 
toTy on which the electric matter is acciunulated ; the insula^- 
tar J which prevents the fluid from escaping ; and machinery, 
by which the electric is set in motioQ. - 

Fig. 833. 




943. Fig. 233 represents such a machine, of which A is 
the electric, being a cylinder of glass ; B the prime conduc- 
tor ; R the rubber or cushion, and C a chain connecting the 
rubber with the ground. The prime conductor is supported 
by a standard of glp ;s. Sometimes, also, the pillars which 
support the axis of f ae cylinder, and that to which the cush- 

What subsTan'set lure the best oondnctora ? What substancea are electrics, or 
lum-ooiidiictors? When is a body said to be insulated ? What are dto ser 
enl parts of an electrical machine ? 
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ton to attached, are made of the same material. The prime 
conductor has several wires inserted into its side, or end, 
which are pointed, and stand with the points near tne cylin- 
der. They receive the electric fluid from the glass, and con- 
vey it to the conductor. The conductor is commonly made 
of sheet brass, there being no advantage in having it solid, as 
the electric fluid is always confined entirely to the surface. 
Even paper, covered with gold leaf, is as effective in this re- 
spect, as though the whole was of solid gold. The cushion 
is attached to a standard, which is furnished with a thumb 
screw, so that its pressure on the cylinder can be increased 
or diminished. The cushion is made of leather, stuffed, and 
at its upper edge there is attached a flap of silk, F, by which 
a greater surface of the glass is covered, and the electric fluid 
thus prevented, in some degree, from escaping. The.eflicacy 
of the rubber in producing the electric excitation is much in- 
creased by spreading on it a small quantity of an {imalgam 
of tin and mercury, mixed with a little lard, or other unctuous 
substance. 

944. The manner in which this machine acts, may be in- 
ferred from what has already been said, for when a stick of 
sealing-wax, or a glass tube, is rubbed wiih the hand, or a 
piece of silk, the electric fluid is accumulated 3n the excited 
substance, and therefore must be transferred t cm the hand, 
Or silk, to the electric. In the same manner, when the cyl- 
inder is made to revolve, the electric matter, in consequence 
of the friction, leaves the cushion, and is accumulated on the 
glass cylinder, that is, the cushion becomes negatively, and 
the glass positively electrified. The fluid, being thus exci- 
ted, is prevented firom escaping by the silk flap, until it 
comes to the vicinity of the metallic points, by which it is 
conveyed to the prime conductor. But if the cushion is 
insulated, the quantity of electricity obtained will soon have 
reached its limit, for when its natural quantity has been 
tmnsferred to the glass, no more can be obtained. It is then 
necessary to make the cushion communicate with the ground, 
which is done by laying the chain on the floor, or table, 
when more of the fluid will be accumulated, by fruther 

m ■ 

What is the use of the pointed wires in the prime conduetor*? How is it 
accounted for, that a mere surface of metal will contain as much electric fluid 
as though it were solid ? When a piece of dsss, or sealing-wax, is excited, 
br rubbing it with the hand, or a piece of silk, whence comes the electricity? 
When the cushion is insulated, whj is there a limited quantity of eleotric mi^ 
ler to be obtained from it? What is tben osootMiy, that mors •Itotrie iiMtttr 
may be obtained from the ouahion? 
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oxoitadon, the ground being the inexhaustible aouice of the 
electric fluid. 

945. If a person who is insulated takes the chain in bis 
hand, the electric fluid will be drawn from him, along the 
chain, to the cushion, and from the cushion will be transferred 
to the prime conductor, and thus the person will become 
negatively electrified. If, then, another person, standing on 
the floor, hold his knuckle near him w' .o is insulated, a 
spark of electric fire will pass between them, -with a crack- 
ling noise, and the equihbrium will be restored ; that is, the 
electric fluid will pass from him who stands on the floor, to 
him who stands on the stool. But if the insulated person 
takes hold of a chain, connected with the prime conductor, 
he may be considered as forming a part of the conductor, and 
therefore the electric fluid will be accumulated all over his 
surface, and he will be positively electrified, or will obtain 
more than his natural quantity of electricity. If now a per- 
son standing on the floor touch this person, he will receive a 
spark of electrical fire from him, and the equilibriiun will 
again be restored. 

946. If two persons stand on two insulated stools, or if 
they both stand on a plate of glass, or a cake of wax, the 
one person Ix ing connected by the chain with the prime con- 
ductor, and the other with the cushion, then, after working 
the machine, if they touch each other, a much -stronger 
shock will be felt than in either of the other cases, because 
the difference between their electrical states will be greater, 
the one having more and the other less than his natural 
quantity of electricity. But if the two insulated persons both 
take hold of the chain connected with the prime conductor, 
or with that connected with the cushion, no spark will pass 
between them, on touching each other, because they will 
then both be in the same electrical state. 

947. We have seen, fig. 232, that the pith ball is first 
attracted and then repelled, by the excited electric, and that 
the ball sh repelled will attract, or be attracted by other sub- 
stances in its vicinity, in consequence of having received 

If an inRukted person takes the chain, connected with the cushion, in hw 
hand, v^hiA change will be produced in his natural quantity of electricity? If 
the insulated person takes hold of the chain connected with the prime conduc* 
tor, and the machine be worked, what then will be the change produced in bii 
electrical state ? If two insulated persons take hold of the two chains, one 
connected with the prime conductor, and the other with the cushion, what 
changes will be produced ? If «^hey both take hold of the same chain, what 
will be the effect ? 
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Fig. 234. 




(torn the excited body more than its ordinary quantity of 

electricity. 

These alternate movements are 
arausihgly exhibited, by placing some 
small Ught bodies, such as the figures 
of men and women, made of pith, or 
paper, between two metallic plates, 
the one placed over the other, as in 
fig. 234, the upper plate communica- 
ting with the prime conductor,^ and 
the other with the ground. When 
the electricity is communicated to the 
upper plate, the little figures, being 
attracted by the electrfcity, will jimip 
up and strike their heads against it, 
and having received a portion of the 
fluid, are instantly repelled, and again 
attracted by the lower plate, to which 
they impart their electricity, and then are again attracted, 
and so fetch and carry the electric fluid from one to the 
other, as long as the upper plate contains more than the 
lower one. In the same manner, a tumbler, if electrified on 
the inside, and placed over light substances, as pith balls, 
will cause them to dance for a considerable time. 

948. This alternate attraction and repulsion, by movable 
conductors, is also pleasingly illustrated with a ball, sus- 
pended by a silk string between 
two bells of brass, fig. 235, one 
^ of the bells being electrified, and 
the other communicating with the 
groimd. The alternate attraction 
and repulsion, moves the ball firom 
one bell to the other, and thus pro- 
duces a continual ringing. In all 
these cases, the phenomena will 
be the same, whether the elec- 
tricity be positive or negative ; for 
two bodies, being both positively 
or negatively electrified, repel each 
other, but if one be electrified posi- 



Fig. 235; 



A6 



A 



Explain the reason why the little images dance between the two metallic 
plates, 6g. 234. Explain fig. 235. Does it make any difference in respect to 
the motion of the images, or of the ball between the bells, whether Um fhf 
iricity be positire or negative ^ 
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tivaljr, and the other negatively, or not at all, they attract \ 
, each other. 

Thus, a small figure, in the human shape, with the head ] 
c6vered with hair, when electrified, either positively or nega- ' 
tively, will exhibit an appearance of the utmost terror, each 
hair standing erect, and diverging firom the other, in conse- 
quence of mutual repulsion. A person standing- on an insu- 
lated stool, and highly electrified, will exhibit the same 
appearance. In cold, dry weather, the friction produced 
by combing a person's hair, will cause a less degree of the 
tame effect In either case, the hair will collapse, or shrink 
to its natura} state, on carrying a needle near it, because this 
conducts away the electric fluid. Instruments designed 
to measure the intensity of electric acticm, are called elec- 
trometers, 

949. Such an instrument is represented by fig. 236. It 
consists of a slender rod of light wood, a, terminated by a 
pith ball, which serves as an index. This is suspended at 
the upper jpart of the wooden stem 6, so as to play easily 
backwards and forwards. Ths ivory semicircle c, is affixed 
to the stem, having its centre coinciding with the axis of 
motion of the rod, so as to measure the angle of deviation 
firom the perpendicular, which the repulsion of the ball firom 
the stem produces on the index 

When this instrument is used, the lower 
end of the stem is set into an aperture in the 
prime conductor, and the intensity of the 
electric action is indicated by the number of 
degrees the index is repelled from the perpen- 
dicular. 

The passage of the electric fluid through 
a perfect conductor is never attended with 
light, or the crackling noise which. is heard 
when it is transmitted through the air, or 
along the surface of an electric. 

950. Several curious experiments illustrate 
this principle, for if firagments of tin foil, or 
other metal, be pasted on a piece of glass, so 

near each other that the electric fluid can pass between 
them, the whole line thus formed with the pieces of metal, 




When a person is highly electrified, why does he exhibit an appearance dt 
the utmost terror? What is an electrometer? Describe that represented in 
^. 236, together with the mode of using it When the electric fluid ] 
along a perfect conductor is it attended with light and noise, or not ? 
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will be illuminated by the passage ot the electiicity from cmo 
to the other. 

Fig. 237 






951. In this manner, figures or words may be formed, as 
in fig. 237, which, by connecting one of its ends with the 
prime conductor, and the other with the ground, will, when 
the electric fluid is passed through the whole, m the dark, 
appear one continuous -and vivid line of fire. 

952. Electrical light seems not to differ, in any respect, 
from the light of the Sun, or of a burning lamp. Dr. Wol- 
laston observed, that when this light was seen through a 
prism, the ordinary colors arising from the decoKfeposition of 
light were obvious. 

953. The brilliancy of electncal sparks is proportional to 
the conducting power of the bodies between which it passes. 
When an imperfect conductor, such as a piece of wood, is 
employed, the electric light appears in faint, red streams, 
while, if passed between two pointed metals, its color is of a 
more brilliant red. Its color also differs, according to the 
kind of substance from, or to which, it passes, or it is depend-* 
ent on peculiar circumstances. Thus, if the electric fluid 
passes between two polished metalHc surfaces, its color is 
nearly white ; but if the spark is received by the finger from 
such a surface, it will be violet. The sparks are greeny when 
taken by the finger from a surface of silvered leather ; yellow^ 
when taken from finely powdered charcoal; and purple^ 
when taken from the greater number of imperfect conductors. 

954. When the electric fluid is discharged from a point. 
It is always accompanied by a current of air, whether the 
electricity be positive or negative. The reason of this appears 
to be, that the instant a particle of air becomes electrified, it 
repels, and is repelled, by the point from which it received 
the electricity. 

» 

When it passes along an electric, or through the air, what phenomena does 
it exhibit I Describe the experiment, fig. 237, intended \a illustrate this prin- 
ciple. What is the appearance of electrical light through a prism ? What is 
said concerning the different colors of dectrioal light, when passing belwooB 
•uriaoes, of differtnt kinds t 
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Fig. -438. 




955. Several curious little experiments 
are u\ade on this principle. Thus, let 

' !wo cross wires,, as in fig. 238, be sus- 
pended on a pivot, each having his point 
bent in a contrary direction, and electri- 
fied by being placed on the prime con- 
ductor of a machine. These points, so 
long as the machine is in action, will 
give oflf streams of electricity, and as 
3ie particles of air repel the points by 
which they are electrified, the Uttle machine will turn round 
rapidly, in the direction contrary to that of the stream of 
electricity. Perhaps, also, the reaction of the atmosphere 
against the current of air given oflf by the points, assists in 
giving It motion. 

956. When one part or sidcof.an^ectric is positively, the 
other" part or side is negatively electrified. Thus, if a plate 
of glass be positively electrified on one side, it will be mega- 
tively electrified on the other, and if the inside of a glass ves- 
sel be positive, the outside will be negative. 

957. Advantage of this circumstance is taken, in the con- 
struction of electrical jars, called, from the place where they 
were first made. Lei/den vials. 

The most common form of this jar is rep- 
resented by fig. 239. It consists of a glass 
vessel, coated on both sides up to a, with 
tin foil ; the upper part being left naked, so 
as to prevent a spontiineous discharge, or 
the passage of the electric fluid from one 
coating to the other. A metallic rod, rising 
two or three inches above the jar, and ter- 
minating at the top with a brass ball, which 
is called the knob of the jar, is made to de- 
scend through the cover, till it touches the 
interior coating.- It is along this rod that 
the charge of electricity is conveyed to the inner coating, 
while the outer coating is made to communicate w^ith the 
ground. 

958. When a chedn is passed firom the prime conductor of 
an electrical machine to this rod, the electricity is accmnu- 




Describe fig. 23S, and explain the principle on which its motion depends! 
Suppose one uart or side of an electric is positive, what will be the electrical 
state of the other side or part ? What part of the electrical apparatus is c<m 
■tnicted on- this principle ? How is the Leyden vial constrocted 7 Why is not 
fhe whole surface of the vial covered with the tin foil? 
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<ftled on the tin foil coating, while the glass above the tin 
foil prevents its escape, and thus the jar becomes charged. 
By connecting together a sufficient number of these jars, any 
quantity of the electric fluid may be accumulated. For thw 
purpose, all the interior coatings of the jars are made to com- 
municate with each other, by metaUic rods passing between 
them, and finally terminating in a single rod. A similar 
union is also established, by connecting the external coats 
with each^ther. When thus arranged, the whole series 
may be charged, as if they formed but one jar, and the whole 
series may be discharged at the same instant. Such a com- 
bination of jars is termed an electrical battery. 

959. For the purpose of making a direct communication 
between the inner and outer coating of a single jar, or bat- 
tery, by which a discharge is effected, an instrument called 
a discharging rod is employed. It consists of two bent me- 
tallic rods, terminated at one end by brass balls, and at the 
other end connected by a joint. This joint is fixed to the 
end of a glass handle, and the rods being movable at the 
joint, the balls can be separated or brought near each other, 
as occasion requires. When opened to a proper distance, 
one ball is made to touch the tin foil on the outside of the 
and then the other 



jar, 



IS 



Fig. 24a 



brought into contact with the 
knob of the jar, as seen in 
fig. 240. In this manner a 
discharge is effected, or an 
equihbrium produced be- 
tween the positive and nega- 
tive sides of the jar. 

When it is desired to pass 
the charge through any sub- 
stance for experiment, then 
an electrical circuit must be 
established, of which the 

substance to be experimented upon must form a part. ' That is, 
the substance must be placed between the ends of t- vo metal- 
he conductors, one of which communicates with tho positive, 
and the other with the negative side of the jar, or battery. 




How is the Leyden rial charged ? In what manner may a number of these 
nals be charged f A^ hat is an electrical battery ? Explain the design of fig. 
240, and show how an equilibrium is produced by the discharging rod. When 
It is desired to pass the electrical fliiid through any substance, where mns) it 
be placed in reiqpeot to lire two sidst «f tiie bettaiy ? 

28 
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060. When a penon takes the electrical shock in tht 
usual manner, he merely takes hold of the chain connecied 
with the outside coating, and the' battery being charged, 
touches the knob with his finger, or with a metallic roi 
On making this circuit, the fluid passes through the pmou 
from the positive to the negative side. 

961. Any number of persons may receive the electrical 
shock, by taking hold of each other's hands, the first person 
touching the knob, while the last takes hold of a cham con- 
nected with the external coating. In this manner, hundreds, 
or perhaps thousands of persons, will feel the shock at the 
same instant,, there being no perceptible interval in the time 
when the first and the last person in the circle feels the sen- 
sation excited by the passage of the electric fluid. 

962. The atmosphere always contains more or less elec- 
tricity, which is sometimes positive, and at o^ers negative. 
It is, however, rhost commonly positive, and cdways so when 
the sky is clear, or free firom clouds or fogs. It is always 
stronger in winter than in summer, and during the day than 
during the night. It is also stronger at some hours of the 
day than at others ; being strongest about 9 o'clock in the 
morning,' and weakest about the middle of the afternoon. 
These difierent electrical states are ascertained by means of 
long metallic wires extending from one building to another, 
and connected with electrometers. 

963. It was proved by Dr. Franklin, that the electtic 
fluid and lightning are the same substance, and this identitj 
has been confirmed by subsequent writers on this subject 

If the properties and phenomena of lightning be compared 
with those of electricity, it will be found that they differ only 
in respect to degree. Thus, lightning passes in irregular 
lilies thrc igh the air ; the discharge of an electrical battery 
has the ^me appearance. Lightning strikes th^ highest 
pointed o' jects — takes in its course the best conductors — sets 
fire to noi conductors, or rends them in pieces — and destroys 
animal li e ; all of which phenomena are caused hj the 
electric fluid. 

964. BiJldings may be secured firom the effects of light- 

SoDpose the battery is charged, what must a person do to take the shod^ 
WWP circumstance is related, which shows the surprising relocity with whiea 
electricity is transmitted ? Is the electricity of the atmosphere positire or 
negative f At what t tmes does the atmosphere contain most electricity ? Ha^ 
are the diflferent electrical states of the atmosphere ascertained ? Who fint 
discovered that electricity^ and lightning are the same ? What phenomeniB* 
mentioned which belong in oomroon to eleotrieity and lightainyt 
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ningy by fixing to them a metallic rod, which is elevated 
above any part of the edifice and continued to the moist 
ground, ^or to the nearest water. Copper, for this purpose, is 
better than iron, not only because it is less liable to rust, but 
because it is a better conductor of the electric fluid. The 
upper part of the rod should end in several fine points, 
which must be covered with some metal not liable to rust, 
such as gold, platina, or silver. No protection is afforded by 
the ronductorj unless it is continued without interruption from 
the top to the bottom of the building^ and it cannot be relied on 
as a protector^ unless it reaches the moist earthy or ends in 
water connected with the earth. Conductors of copper may be 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter, but those of iron should 
be at least an inch in diameter. In large buildings, complete 
protection requires many lightning rods, or that they should 
be elevated to a height above the building in proportion to 
the smallness of their numbers, for modem^xperiments have 
proved that a rod only protects a circle around it, the radius 
of which is equal to twice its length above the building. 

965. Torpedo. — Some fishes have the power of giving elec- 
trical shocks, the effects of which are the same as those 

•obtained by the friction of an electric. The best known ot 
these are the Torpedo^ the Gymnotus electricus and the 
Silurus electricus. 

966. The torpedo, when touched with both hands at the 
same time, the one hand on the under, and the other on the 
upper surface, will give a shock like that of the Leyden 
vial ; which shows that the upper and under surfaces of the 
electric organs are in the positive and negative state, like the 
inner and outer surfaces of the electrical jar. 

967. The gymnotus electricus, or electrical eel, possesses 
all the electrical powers of the torpedo, but in a much higher 
degree. When small fish are placed in the water with this 
animal, they are generally stunned, ' and sometimes killed, 
by his electrical shock, after which he eats them if hungry. 
The strongest shock of the gymnotus will pass a short dis- 
tance through the air, or across the surface of an electric, 
from one conductor to another, and then there can be per- 

How may buildings be protected from the effects of lightning ? Which is 
the best conductor, iron or copper? What circumstances are necessary, that 
the rod may be i^lied on as a protector ? What animaU have the power of 
giving electrical shocks? Is this electricity supposed to differ from that ob- 
tained by art? How must the hands be applied, to take the electrical shock 
of these animals ? 
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coivod n small but vivid spark of electrical fire ; particularlj 
if the experiment be made in the dark. 



MAGNETISM. 

968. The native ^agnet, or Loadstone, is an ore of iron, 
which is found in various parts of the world. Its color is 
iron black ; its specific gravity from 4 to 5, and it is some- 
times found in crystals. This substance, without any prepa- 
mtion, attracts iron and steel, and when suspended by a 
string, will turn one of its siSes towards the north and 
another towards the south. 

969. It appears that an examination of the properties of 
this species of irOn ore, led to the important discovery of the 
magnetic needle, and subsequently laid the foundation for the 
science of magnetism ; though at the present day ^a^ets 
are made without this article. 

970. The whole science of magnetism is founded on the 
fact, that pieces of iron or steel, after being treated in a certain 
manner, and then suspended, will constantly turn one of their 
ends towards the north, and consequently the other towards 
the south. The same property has been more recently 
proved to belong to the metals nickel and cobalt, though 

. with much less intensity. 

971. The poles of a magnet are those parts which possess 
the greatest power, or in which the magnetic virtue seems 
to be concentrated. One of the poles points north, and the 
other south. The magnetic meridian is a vertical circle in 
the heavens, which intersects the horizon at the points to 
which the magnetic needle, when at rest, directs itself 

972. The axis of a magnet, is a right line which passes 
from one of its poles to the other. 

The equator of a magnet, is a line perpendicular to its axis, 
and is atr the centre between the two poles. 

973. The leading properties of the magnet are the follow- 
ing. It attracts iron and steel, and when suspended so as to 

What is the native magnet or loadstone? What are the properties of the 
loadstone ? On what is the whole subject of magnetism foanded ? What 
other metals besides iron possess the magnetic projperty ? What are the poles 
of a magnet ? What is the axis of a magnet' What is the equator of a mag 
net? 
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mov(' freely, it arranges itself so as to point north and south . 
thib is called the polarity of the magnet. When the sotitk 
pole of one magnet is presented to the north pole of another, 
they will attract each other ; this is called magnetie attrac" 
tion. But if the two north or two south poles be brought to- 
gether, they will rep^l each other, and this is called tnagnettc 
repulsion. When a magnet is left to move freely, it does not 
he in a horizontal direction, but one pole inclines downwards, 
and consequently the other is elevated above the Une of the 
horizon. This is called the dipping, or incl'mation of the 
magnetic needle. Any magnet is capable of communicating 
its own properties to iron or steel, and this, again, will impart 
its magnetic virtue \p another piece of steel, and so on indefi- 
nitely. • 

974. If a piece of iron or steel be brought near one of the 
poles of a magnet, they will attract each other, and if suffer- 
ed to come into contact, will adhere so as to reqviire force to 
separate them. This attraction is mutual ; for the iron at- 
tracts the magnet with the same force that the magnet at- 
tracts the iron. This may be proved, by placing the iron 
and magnet on pieces of wood floating on water, when they 
will be seen to approach each other mutually. 

975. The force of magnetic attraction varies with the dis- 
tance in the same ratio as the force of gravity ; the attracting 
force being inversely as the square of the distance between 
the magnet and the iron. 

976. The magnetic force is not sensibly affected by the 
interposition of any substance except those containing iron, . 
or steel. Thus, if two mcignets, or a magnet and piece of 
iron, attract each other with a certain force, this force will be 
the same, if a plate of glass, wood, or paper, be placed be- 
tween them. Neither will the force be altered, by placing 
the two attracting bodies under water, or in the exhausted 
receiver of an air pmnp. This proves that the magnetic in- 
fluence passes equally well through air, glass, woSi, paper, 
water, and a vacuum. 

977. Heat weakens the attractive power of the magnet, 
and a white heat entirely destroys it. Electricity will change 
the poles of the magnetic needle, and the explosion of a 

What is meant by the polarity of a magnet ? When do two magnets attract 
and when repel each other? What is understood by the dipping of the mag- 
netic needle ? How is it proved that the iron attracts the magnet with the same 
force that the magnet attracts the iron ? How does tho force of magnetic at- 
traction vary with the distance ? Does the magnetic force vaiy wim the in- 
terposition of any substance between the attracting b^4iet f W ^ itf tiie ^ 
fiect of heat on the magnet? 

28» 
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fUiAii quantity of gun-powder on one of the poles, will have 
the same effect 

978. The attractive power of the magnet may be increased 
by permitting a piece of steel to adhere to it, and then sus- 
pending to the steel a Uttle additional weight evjery day, for 
it will sustain, to a certain Umit, a little more weight on one 
day than it would on the day before. 

979. Small natural magnets will sustain more than large 
ones in proportion to their weight. It is rare to find a natural 
magnet, weighing 20 or 30 grains, which will lift more than 
thirty or forty times its own weight. But a minute piece of 
natural magnet, worn by Sir Isaac Newton, in a ring, which 
weighed only three grains, is said to have been capable of 
lifting 746 grains, or nearly 25%timcs its own weight. 

980. . The magnetic property inay be communicated from 
the loadstone, or artificial magnet, in the following manner, 
it being understood that the north pole of one of the magnets 
employed, must always be drawn towards the south pole of 
the new magnet, and that the south pole of the other mag- 
net employed, is to be drawn in the contrary direction. The 
north poles of magnetic bars are usually marked with a line 
across them, so as to distinguish this end from the other. 

981. Place two mag- 
netic bars, a and by fig. 
241, so that the norUi 
end of one may be near- 
est the south end of the 
other, and at such a dis- 
tance that the ends of 
the steel bar to be touch- 
ed, may rest upon them. 

Having thus arranged them, as shown in the figure, take 
the two magnetic bars, d and c, and apply the south end of 
c, and the north end of d, to the middle of the bar c, eleva- 
ting their ends as seen in the figure^ Next separate the bars 
e and d, by drawing them in opposite directions along the 
surface of c, still preserving the elevation of their ends ; then 
removing the bars d and e to the distance of a foot or more 
from the bar c, bring their north and south poles into contact, 
and then having again placed them on the middle of c, draw 
them in contrary directions, as before. The same process 

What is the effect of electricity, or the explosion of gun-powder on it ? Hoir 
may the power of a magnet be increased ? What is said concerning the com- 
parative pollers of great and small magnets ? Explain fig. 241, and describe 
the mode of making a magnet 
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must be repeated many times oh each side of the bar c, when 
It will be found to have acquired a strong and permanent 
magnetism. 

982. If a bar of iron be placed, for a long period of time. 
in a north and south direction, or in a perpendicular position. . 
it will often acquire a strong magnetic power. Old tongs, 
pokers, and fire shovels, almost always possess more or less 
magnetic virtue, and the same is found to be the case with 
the iron window bars of ancient houses, whenever they have 
happened to be placed in the direction of the magnetic line. 

983. A magnetic needle, such as is employed in the mari- 
ner's and surveyor's compass, may be made by fisdng a piece 
of steel on a board, and then drawing two magnets from the 
centre towards each end, as directed at fig. 241. Some mag- 
netic needles in time lose tfieir virtue, and require again to 
be magnetized. This may be done by placing the needle, 
still suspended on its pivot, between the opposite poles of two 
magnetic bars. While it is receiving the magnetism, it 
will be agitated, moving backwards and forwards, as though 
it were animated, but when it has become perfectly mag- 
netized, it will remain quiescent. 

984. The dip^ or inclination of the magnetic needle, is its 
deviation from its horizontal position, as already mentioned. 
A piece of steel, or a needle, which will rest on its centre, 
in a direction parallel to the horizon, before it is magnetized, 
will afterwards incline one of its Aids towards the earth. 
This property of the magnetic needle was discovered by a 
oompass maker, who, having finished his needles before they 
were magnetized, foimd that inmiediately afterwards, their 
north ends inchned towards the earth, so that he was.obliged 
to add small weights to their south poles, in order to make 
them balance, as before. 

985. The dip of the magnetic needle is measured, by a 
graduated circle, placed in the vertical position, with the 
needle suspended by its side. Its inclination from a hori- 
zont€d line, marked across the face of this circle, is the mea- 
sure of its dip. The circle, as usual, is divided into 360 
degrees, and these into minutes and seconds. 

986. The dip of the needle does not vary materially at the 
same place, but differs in' different latitudes, increasing as it 

In what positions do ban of iron become ma^etic spontaneously ? How 
may a neeole be magnetized without removine it from its pivot ? How was 
the dip of the magnetic needle first discovered? In what manner is the dip 
•neasured f What circumstance increases or diminishes the dip of the needle i 
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is earned towards the north, and diminishing as it is carried 
towards the south. At London, the dip for many years has 
varied Uttle from 72 degrees. In the latitude of 80 degrees 
north, the dip, according to the observations of Capt. Pany, 
was 88 degrees. 

987.- Although, in general terms, the magnetic needle is 
said to point north and south, yet this is very seldom strictly 
true, there being a variation in its direction, which differs in 
degree at different times and places. This is called the varia- 
Hon J or declination, of the magnetic needle. "*' 

988. This variation is determined at sea, by observing tKe 
different points of the compass at which the sun rises, or 
sets, and comparing them with the true points of the sun's 
rising or setting, according to astronomical tables. By such 
observations it has been ascertained that the magnetic needle 
is continually declining alternately to the east or west from 
due north, and that this variation differs in different parts of 
the world at the same time, and at the same place at differ- 
ent times. 

989. In 1580, the needle at London pointed 1 1 degrees 15 
minutes east of north, and in 1657 it pointed due north and 
south, so tfiat it moved during that time at the mean rate of 
about 9 minutes of a degree in each year, towards the north. 
Since 1657, according to observations made in England, it 
has declined gradually towards the west, so that in 1803, its ' 
variation west of north Vas 24 degrees. ' 

990. At Hartford, Connecticut, in latitude about 41, it 
appears from a record of its variations, that since the year 
1824, the magnetic needle has been declining towards the 
west, at the mean rate of 3 minutes of a degree annually, and 
that on the 20th of July, 1829, the variation was 6 degrees 
3 minutes west of the true meridian. 

991. The cause of this annual variation has not been de- 
monstrated, though according to the experiment of Mr. Can- 
ton, it has been ascertained that there are slight variations 
during the different months of the year, which seem to de- 
pend on the degrees of heat and cold. 

992. The directive power of the magnet is of vast impor- 
tance to the world, since by this power, mariners are enabled 
to conduct their vessels through the widest oceans, in any 

What is meant by the declination of the ma^etic needle ? How is this 
rariation detennined? What has been ascertained concerning the Tariatian 
of the needle at different times and places? 
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given direction, and by it travellers can find their wary across 
deserts which would otherwise be impassable. 



GALVANISM. 

993. The design of this epitome of the principles of Gai- 
vanism, is to prepare the pupil to understand the subject of 
Electro-Magnetism, which, on account of several recent pro- 
positions to apply this power to the movement of machinery, 
has become one of the exciting scientific subjects of the day. 

We shall therefore leave the student to learn the history 
and progress of Galvanism from other treatises, and come at 
once to the principles of the science. 

994. When two metals, one of which is more easily oxi- 
dated than the other, are placed, in acidulated water, and the 
two metals are*made to touch each other, or a metallic com- 
munication is made between them, there is excited an elec- 
trical or galvanic current, which passes from the metal most 
easily oxidated, through the water, to the other metal, and 
from the other metal through the water around to the first 
metal again, and so in a perpetual circuit. 

995. If we take, for example, a F ig. 242. 
slip of zinc, and another of copper, ^ 
and place them in a cup of diluted 
sulphuric acid, fig. 242, their up- 
per ends in contact, and above the 
water, and their lower ends sepa- 
rated, then there will be constituted 
a galvanic circle^ of the simplest 
form, consisting of three elements, 
zinc, acid, copper. The galvanic 
influence being excited by the acid, 
will pass from the zinc, Z, the metal most easily oxdiated, 
through the acid, to the copper C, and from the copper to 
the zinc again, and so on continually, imtil one or the other 
of the elements is destroyed, or ceases to act. 

996. The same effect will be produced, if instead of allow- 
ing the metcdhc plates to come in contact, a communication 
between them be made by means of wires, as shown by fig. 

"What conditions are necessary to exeite the galvanic action? From which 
metal does the galnmism proceed? Describe the cireait 
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»43 In this case, a» well Fig. 243. 

as in the former, the elec- 
tricity proceeds from the 
zinc Z, which is the posi- 
tive side, to the copper C, 
being conducted by the 
wires in the direction 
shown by the arrows.. 

997. The completion of 
the circuit by moans of 
wires, enables us to make 
experiments on different 
substances by passing the 
^Ivanic influence through 
them, this being the method employed to exhibit the efGects 
of galvanic batteries, and by which the most intense heat 
may be produced. 




ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 

998. When the two poles of a battery are connected by 
me€Lns of a copper wire of a yard or two in len^h, the 
two parts being supp<#ted on a table in a north and south 
direction, for some of the experiments, but in others the di- 
rection must be changed as will be seen. This wire, it wiD 
be remembered, is called the uniting wire. 

999. Being thus prepared, and the galvanic battery in 
action, take a magnetic needle six or eight inches long, pro- 
perly balanced on its pivot, and having detached the wire 
from one of the poles, place the magnetic needle under the 
wire, but parallel with it, and having waited a moment for 
the vibrations to cease, attach the uniting wire to the pole. 
The instant this is done, and the galvanic circuit completed, 
the needle will deviate from its north and south position, 
tuming towards the east or west, according to the direction 
in which the galvanic current flows. If the current flows 
from the north, or the end of the wire along which it parses 
to the south is connected with the positive side of the battery, 
then the north pole of the needle will turn towards the east ; 

V^at is the uniting wire ? If the needle is stationaiy, and the caireiit 
flows from the north, what way will the needle turn T 
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hilt if the direction of thfe current is changed, the same pole 
will turn in the opposite direction. 

1000. If the uniting wire is placed un^er the needle, in- 
stead of over it, as in the above experiment, the contrary 
effect will be produced, and the north pole will deviate to- 
"wards the west. 

1001. These deviations Fig. 244. 

•will be understood bj the fol- 
lowing figures. In fig. 244, 
N presents the north, and S 
the south pole of the mag- 
netic needle, and f the posi- 
tive and n the negative ends 
of the uniting wire. The 
galvanic current, therefore, 
flows, from /> towards n, or, 
the wire being parallel with 
the needle, from the north towards the south, as shown by 
the direction of the arrow in the figure. 

Now the uniting wire being above the needle, the pole N, 
which is towards the positive side of the battery, will devi- 
ate towards the east, and the needle will assume the direction 
N' S'. 

On the contrary, when the uniting wire is carried helow the 
needle, the galvanic current being in the same direction as 
before, as shown by fig. 245, then the same, or north pole, 
will deviate towards the west, or in the contrary direction 
from the former, and the needle will assume the position 
N S. 




1002. When the uniting 
wire is situated in the same 
horizontal plane with the 
needle, and is parallel to it, 
no movement takes place to- 
wards the east or west ; but 
the needle dips, or the end 
towards the positive end of 
the wire is depressed, when 
the wire is on the east side, 
and elevated "when it is on«the 
west side. 



Fig. 245. 




Explain fif . 244. 
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Fig. 248 
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Fig. 247. 



Thus, if the uniting wire p 
ji, fig. 246, is placed on the 
east side of the needle N S, 
and parallel to, antl on a level 
with it, then |he north pole, 
N, boing towards the positive 
end of the wire, will be ele- 
vated, and the needle will as- 
sume the position of the dotted 
needle N' S'. But if the wire 
be changed to the western 

side, other circumstances being the same, then the north pol« 
will be depressed, and the needle will take the direction o« 
the dotted line N" S". 

1003. If the uniting wire, instead of being- parallel to the 
needle, be placed at right-angles with it, that is, in the direc- 
tion of east and west, and the needle brought near, whethei 
above or below the wire, then the pole is depressed when the 
positive current is firom the west, and elevated when it is 
from the east. 

1004. Thus, the pole S, 
fig. 247, is elevated, the cur- 
rent of positive electricity 
being from p to n, that is, 
across the needle from the 
east towards the west. If 
the direction of the positive 
current is changed, and 
made to flow from n to /?, 
the other circumstances 
being the same, the south 
pole of the needle will be depressed 

1005. When the uni- 
ting wire, instead of be- 
ing placed in a horizon- 
tal position as in the last 
experiment, is placed ver- 
tically, either to the north 
or south of the needle, 
and near its pole, as 
shown by fig. 248, then 
if the lower extremity of 




Fig. 248. 




Explain figures 246, 247, and 248, 
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the wire receives the positive current, as from p to n, the needle 
will turn its pole towards the west. 

If now the wire be made to cross the needle at a poiivi 
about half way between the pole and the middle, the sam^ 
pole will deviate towards the east. If the positive current be 
made to flow from the upper end of the wire, all these phe- 
nomena will be reversjed. 

LAWS OF ELECTRO-MAGNETIC ACTION. ' 

1006. An examination of the facts which may be drawn 
from an attentive consideration of the above experiments are 
sufficient to show that the magnetic force which emanates, 
from the conducting wire, is different in its operation from 
any other force in nature, with which philosophers had been 
acquainted. 

1007.- This force does net act in a direction parallel to that 
of the current which passes along the wiie, '' but its action 
produces motion in a circular direction around the wire, that 
is, in a direction at right-angles to the radius, or in the direc- * 
tion of the tangent to a circle described round the \»re in a 
plane perpendicular to it." 

1008. In consequence of this circular current, which seems 
to emanate^ from the regular polar currents of the battery, 
the magnetic needle is made to assume the positions indicated " 
by the figures above described, and the effects of which is, 
to change the direction of the needle from the magnetic 
meridian, moving it through the section of a circle in a di- 
rection depending on the relative position of the wire and the 
course of the electric fluid. And we shall see hereafter that 
there is a variety of methods by which this force can be ap- 
pHed to produce a continued circular motion. 

CIRCULAR MOTION OF THE ELECTRO-MAG. 
NETIC FLUID. 

1009. We have already stated that the action of this fluid 
produces motion in a circular direction. Thus, if -^e sup- 
pose the conducting wire to be placed in a vertical situation, 
as shown by fig. 249, and p n, the current of positive ekctri- 
city, to be descending through it, from p to n, and if through 
the point c in the wire the plane N N be taken, perpendicular 
to p n, that is in the present case a horizontal plane, then if 

Does the magnetic force of galvanlBin differ from any io.-<ce before known, 
or not? In what direction does this ft«roe act, as it p aiiee a along the wire • , 

• 29 
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any uumber of ciiclas 
be described in* that 
plane, having e for their * 
common centre, the ac- 
tion of the current on 
the wire upon the north 
pole of the magnet, 
will be to move it in 
a direction correspond- 
ing to the motion of 
the hlmds of a watch, 
having the dial to- 
wards the positive pole 
of the battery. The 
arrows show the di- 
rection of the current's 
motion in the figure. 

If we employ a metal through the substance of which the mag 
netic needle can move, we shall have an opportunity of know- 
ing whether the fluid has the circular action in question, for 
then the needle will have liberty to move in the direction of 
the electrical current. 

1010. For this purpose mercury is well adapted, being a 
good conductor of electricity, and at the same time so fluid 
as to allow a solid to circulate in it, or on its siirface, with 
considerable facility. This, therefore, is the substance em- 
ployed in these experiments. 

VIBRATION OF A WIRE. 

1011. A conducting copper ^*' ^ 
wire, Wj ^. 250, is suspended 
by a loop from a hook of the 
same metal, which passes 
through the arm of metal or 
wood, as seen in the cut. The 
upper end of the hook termi- 
nates in the cup P, to contain 
mercury. The lower end of 
the copper wire just touches 
the mercury, Gl, contained in 
a little trough about an inch 
long, formed in the wood on 
which the horse-shoe magnet, 
M, is laidj the mercury being 
equally difitarX from the two 
poles. 
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The cup, N, has a stem of wire which passes througn 
the wood of the platfonn into the mercury, this end of mo 
wire being tinned, or amalgamated, so as to form a perfect 
contact. 

1012. Having thus prepared- the apparatus, put a little 
mercury into the cups P and N, and then form the galvanic 
circuit by placmg the,poles of the battery in the two cups, 
and if every thing is as it should be, the wire will begin to 
vibrate, being thrown with considerable force, either towards 
M or Q^ according to the position of ihe magnetic pojes, or 
the direction of the current, as already explained. In either 
case it is thrown out of the mercury, and the galvanic cir- 
cuit being thus broken, the effect ceases until the wire falls 
back again by its own weight, and touches the mercury, 
when the current being again perfected, the same influence 
is repeated, and the wire is again thrown away from the 
mercury, and thua the vibratory motion becomes constant. 

This forms an easy and beautiful electro-magnetic experi- 
ment, and may be made by any one of cominbn ingenuity, 
who possesses a galvanic battery, even of small power, and 
a good horse-shoe magnet. 

1013. The platform may be nothing more than a piece of 
pine board eight inches long and six wide, with two sticks 
of thp same wood, forming a standard and arm for suspend 
ing the .vibrating wire. The cups may be made of percussion 
caps, exploded, and soldered to the ends of pieces of copper 
bell wire. 

1014. The wire must be nicely adjusted with respect to 
the mercury, for if it strikes too deep, or is too far from the 
surface, no vibrations will take place. It ought to come so 
near the mercury as to produce a spark of electrical fire, as 
it passes the surface, at every vibration, in which case it may 
be kjiown that the whole apparatus is well arranged. The 
vibrating wire must be pointed and amalgamated, and may 
be of any length, from a few inphes to a foot or two. 

ROTATION OF A WHEEL. 

1015. The same force which throws the wire away from 
the mercury, will cause the rotation of a spur-wheel. For 
this purpose the conducting wire, instead of being suspend- 
ed as in the former experiment, must be fixed finnly to the 

•• 

How itaay the direction of the vibrating wire be changed? Explain fig. 250, 
and describe the course of the electric flaid from one cup to the other. How 
most the points of the ribrating wire be adjusted in order to a^ ? 
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arm, us shown by fig. 251. 
A support for the axis of the 
wheel may hfi made by sol- 
dering a short piece to the side 
of the conducting wire, so as 
to make the foim of a fork, 
the k>wer ends of which omst 
be flattened with a hanmier, 
and pierced with fine orifices, 
to req^ve the ends ^of the 



Fig. 251. 




1016. Hie apparatus for a 
revolving wheel is in every re- 
spect like that already descri- 
bed for the vibhiting wire, ex- 
cept in that above noticed. 
The wheel may be made of 
brass or copper, but must be 
thin and light, and so suspend- 
ed as to move freely and easily. The points of the notches 
must be amalgamated, which is done in a few minutes, by 
placing the wheel on a flat surface, and rubbing them with 
mercury by means of a cork. A little diluted acid from the 
galvanic battery will facilitate the process. The wheel may 
be fiK>m half an inch to several inches in diameter. A cent 
hammered thin, which may be done by heating it two or 
three times during the process., and then made perfectly 
round, and its diameter cut into notches with a file, will 
answer every purpose. 

1017. This affords a striking and novel experiment; for 
when every thing is properly adjusted, the wheel instantly 
begins to revolye by touching with one of the wires of the 
battery the merciury in the cup P or N. 

When the poles of the magnet, or those of the . battery, 
are changed, the wheel instt^ntly revolves in a contrary di 
rection from what it did before. 

1018. It is, however, not absolutely necessary to divide 
the wheel into notches, or mys, in order to make it revolve, 
though the motion is more rapid, and the experiment sue 
ceeds much better by doing so. 

Explain fig. 251 7 In what manner may the points of the spur wheel be 
tmalgamated 7 If the motion of the fluid is changed, what effect does it hsre 
•n the wheel 7 
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REVOLUTION OF TWO >/VHE^L8. 

1016. If two wheels . . Fig. 252. 

be arranged as repre- 
sented by fig. 252, 
they will both revolve 
by the same electrical 
current. Each horse- 
shoe magnet has its trough of mercury. The magnets have 
been omitted in the drawing, but are to be placed precisely 
as in the last figure. The electrical communication is to be 
made through the cups of mercury, P and N, and its course 
is as follows : — From the cup it passes into the mercury ; 
from the mercury through the radii to the axis of the wheel, 
and along the axis to the other wheel, down which it passes 
to the mercury, and so to the other cup, and to the opposite 
pole of the battery. 

The poles of the magnets for this experiment, miist be op- 
posed to each other. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETIC INDUCTION. 

1020. Experiment proves that the passage of the ffahranic 
current through a copper wire renders iron magnetic when 
in the vicinity of the current. This is called magnetic in- 
duction, 

1021. Theappara- _ Rg. 253. 
tus for this purpose is 
represented by fig. 
253, and consists of a 
copper wire coiled, by 
winding it around a 
piece of wood. The 
turns of the wire 
should be close together for actual experiment, they being 
parted in the figure to show the place of the iron to be mag- 
netized. The best method is, to place the coiled wire, which 
is called an electrical helix, in a glass tube, the two ends of 
the wire of course projecting. Then placing the body to be 
magnetized within the folds, send the galvanic influence 
through the whole lay placing the poles of the battery in the 
cups. 

Explain fig. 252, and show how two wheels may be made to rer^lve hj the 
came current. What is meant by magnetic induction? Explain fi|p 253 
Wl.at is this figure called ? Does any tobatanoe beoome 
netic by the action of the electrieal helix ? 
29» 
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1022. Steel thus becomes permanently magnetic, the 
ficAn, however, changing as often as the fluid is sent through 
It in a contrary direction. A piece of watch-spring placed in 
the helix, and then suspended, will exhibit polaritj, but if 
Its position be reversed in the helix, and the current again 
sent through it, the north pole will become south. If one 
blade of a knife be put into one end of the helix, it will re- 
pel the north pole of a magnetic needle, and attract the 
south ; and if the other blade be placed in the opposite aid 
of the helix, it will attract the north pole, and repel the south, 
of the needle. 

1023. Temporary Magnets. — Temporary ma^ets, of al- 
most any power, may be made by winding a thick piece of 
soft iron with many coils of insulated copper wire. 

The best form of a magnet for this purpose is that of a 
horseshoe, and which may be made in a few minutes bj 
heating and bending a piece of cylinder iron, an inch or two 
in diameter, into this form. 

1024. The copper wire (bell wire) maj be insulated by 
winding it with cotton thread. If this cannot be procured, 
cormnon bonnet wire will do, though it makes less powerful 
magnets than copper. 

1025. The coils o^ 
wire may begin near 
one pole of the magnet 
and terminate near the 
other, as represented 
by fig. 254, or the wire 
may consist of shorter 
pieces woimd over each 
other, on any part of 
the magnet. In either 
case, the ends of the 
wire, where several 
pieces are used, must 
be soldered to two 
strips of tinned sheet 
copper, for the com- 
t)ined positive and ne- 
gative poles of the 
wires. To form the magnet, these pieces of copper are made 



Fig. 254. 




How may the pol^ of a magnet be changed by the helix t How may tem- 
porary magnets be made ? For what puipose are the ends of the wires to be 
soldenia to pieoes of oopperf 
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Fig. 255. 



to communicate with the poles of the battery, by means of 
cups containing mercury, as shown in the figure, or by any 
othej method. . 

1 026. The effect is surprising, for on completing the cir- 
cuit with a piece of iron an inch in diameter, in the proper 
form, and properly wound, a man will find it difficult to pull 
off the armature from the pole& ; but on displacing one of the 
galvanic poles, the attraction ceases instantly, and the man, 
if not careful, will fall backwards, taking the armature with 
him. Magnets have been constructed in this manner, which 
-would suspend ten thousand pounds. 

1027. Galvanic Battery. — One of the most convenient 
forms of a galvanic battery for experiments described in this 
vrork is represented by fig. 255. 

It consists of a cylinder of 

sheet copper, within which is 

another of zinc. The zinc 

has for its bottom a piece of 

sheep skin, or bladder, tied .on 

with a string, and is suspend- 
ed an inch or two firom the 

bottom of the copper cylinder. 

Or, the whole inner cylinder 

may be made of leather with 

a slip of zinc within it. This 

is done to prevent the fluid 

which the inner cylinder con- 
tains from mixing with that 

contained between the two ; 
and still, the leather being 
porous, the water it contains 
conducts the galvanic influ- 
ence from one cell to the oth- 
er, as already stated. The diameter of the outer cup may be 
five or six inches, and the inner one three or four. The zinc 
may be suspended by making two holes near the top and 
tying on a piece of glass tube or a sUp of wood. This part 
has often to be removed and cleaned, by scraping oflf the 
black oxide, which, if it remains, will prevent the action of 
the battery. The action will be sustained much longer if 
the zinc is amalgamated by spreading on it a little mercury 
before it is used, and while the Surface is bright. 
The cups, P N, are the positive and negative poles. They 

describe thtbsltoqr^S&l. ^Wliidi ii Um poHti^ ud vUdillM Mp^ 
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may be madn of percussion caps, soldered to the ends of two 
copper wiree ; the other ends being connected hy soldering^ 
or otherwise, one with the zinc, and the other with the cop- 
per, cylinder. 

The inner cup is to be filled with water mixed -with abom 
a twentieth part of sulphuric cwjid, while the cell bet^w^een the 
two contains a saturated solution of sulphate of copper, or blue 
vitriol. In order to keep the solution saturated, especially 
when casts are to be taken, some of the solid vitriol is to he 
tied in a rag and suspended in it 

This battery, it will be seen, differs materially firom that 
aheady described. In that the galvanic fluid is only availa- 
ble for the purpose there described, while firom this tlie inflih 
ence may be appUed to any purpose required. 

ELECTROTYPE. 

The art of covering the base metals, as copper, and the 
alloys of zinc, tin, &c., with gold and sUver, as also of copy- 
ing medals, by means of the electrical cinrrent, is called elec- 
trotype or voltatype. 

This new art is founded on the simple &ct, that -w^hen the 
galvanic influence is passed through a metallic solution, 
under certain conditions, decomposition takes place, and the 
metal is deposited in its pure form on the negative pole of the 
battery. 

The theory by which this effect is explained is, that the 
hydrogen evolved by the action of the acid on the positive 
pole of the battery combines with the oxygen of the dissolved 
metal, forming water, while the metal itself, thus set free, is 
deposited at the negative side of the battery. 

Many of the base metals, as copper, the alloys of zinc, and 
^ tin, may by such means be covered with gold, or silver, and 
thus a cheap and easy method of gilding and plating is 
effected. 

This art, now only about four years old, has excited great 
interest, not only among men crif science, but among me- 
chanics, so that in England many hundreds, and* perhap)s 
thousands of hands are already employed in silvering, gild- 
ing, and coppering, taking impressions of medals and of cop- 
per plates, for printing, and of performing such other work as 
the art is capable of Voliynes have been written to explain 

What is electrotype ? On what fact is it said this art is found ? ? On 
which pole is the metal deposited ? What is' the theory by which this effect is 
♦*lflain©iit 
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tine di£!erent proqasses to which this art is applicaUe, ai^d 
oonsidering its receik discovery and the variety of uses to 
'which it is already applied, no doubt can exist that it" will 
finally become of great importance to the world. 

Ill this short treatise we can only introduce the pupil to 
the subject, by describing a few of the most simple processes 
of the art in question, and this we hope to do in so plain a 
manner, that any one of common ingenuity can gild, silver, 
or copjper, and take impressions of medals at his leisure. 

Copying of Medals. — This new art has been appUed very 

extensively in the copying of ancient coins and medals, 

vrhich it does in the utmost perfection, giving every letter, 

and feature, or even an accidental scratch, exactly like the 

original. When the coin is a cameo the figures or letters 

being raised, it is obvious that if the metal be cast directly 

upon it, the medal will be reversed, that is, the figures will be 

indented, and the copy will be an intaglio instead of a cameo. 

To remedy this, a cast, or impiression must first be taken of 

the medal, on which this electrotype process is to act, when 

the copy will in all respects imitate the original 

There is a vjiriety of ways of making such casts, accord- 
ing to 'the substance, used for the purpose. We shall only 
mention plaster of Paris, wax, and fiisible metal. 

Plaster Casts.-^When plaster is used, it must be, what 
is termed boiled, that i&, heated, bo as to deprive it of all 
moisture. This is the preparation of which stereotjrpe. casts 
are made. The dry powder being mixed with water to the 
consistence of cream, is placed on the medal with a knife to 
the thickness of a quarter or half an incJh, according to its 
size. In a few minutes the plaster sets^ as it is termed, or 
becomes hard. To insure its easy detachment, the medal is 
rubbed over with a little oil. 

Th^ cast thus formed is first to be coated with boiled 
linseed oil, and then its face covered with fine pulverized 
black lead, taking car^ that the indented parts are not filled, 
nor the raised parts left naked. The lead answers the pur- 
pose of a metallic surface, on which the copper is deposited by 
the galvanic current. This is a curious, and very convenient 
discovery, since wood cuts, engraved stones, and copies in 
sealing wax, can thus be copied. 

To insure contact between tho black lead on the face of 
:he cast and the wire conductor, the cast is to be perced 
with an awl, on one of its edges, and Xhe sharp point of the 
wire pafised to the face, taking care, after thitf is done, to rub 
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0% iDOfft lead, so that it shall touch the point of the wire, and 
thus commiuiicate with the whole faccfof the medaL 

Wax Casts. — To copy medallions of plaster of Paris, 
place the cast in warm water, so that the whole may be sat- 
urated with the water, but keeping the face above it. When , 
the cast has become warm and moist, remove, and having 
put a slip of paper around its rim, immediately pour into the 
cup thus formed, bees wait, ready melted for this purpose. 
In this way copies may be taken, not only from plaster casts, 
but from those of other substances. 

To render the surface of the wax a conductor of electricity, 
it is to be covered with black lead in the manner directed for 
plaster casts. This is put on with a sofr brush, until it be- 
comes black and shining. 

The electrical conductor is now to be heated and pressed 
upon the edge of the wax, taking care that a little of its sur- 
fiice is left naked, on, and around which the black lead is 
again to be rubbed, to insure •ontact with the whole surface. 

Both of the above preparations require considerable inge- 
nuity and attention in order to make them succeed in receiv- 
ing the copper. If the black lead does not conununicate 
with the pole, and does not entirely cover the surface, or if it 
happens to be a poor quality, which is common, the process 
will not succeed ; but patience, and repeated trials, with at- 
tention to the above descriptions, will insure final success. 

Fusible Metal Casts. — This alloy is composed of 8 parts of 
bismuth, 5 of lead, and 3 of tin, melted together. It melts 
at about the heat of boiling water, and hence may be used in 
taking casts from e'hgraved stones, coins, or such other sub- 
stances as a small degree of heat will not injure. . 

To take a cast with this alloy, surround the edge of the 
' medal to be copied, with a slip of paper, by means of paste 
so as to form a shallow cup, the medal being the bottom. 
Then having melted the alloy in a spoon, over an alcohol 
lamp, pour it in, giving it a sudden blow on the table, or a 
shake, in order to detach any air, which may adhere to the 
medaL In a minute or two it wiU be cool, and ready for the 
process. 

Another method is, to attach the medal to a stick, with 
sealing wax, and having poured a proper quantity of the 
fused alloy on a smooth board, and drawn the edge of a card 
over it; to take off the dross, place the medal on it, and with 
a steady hand let it remain until the cast cools. 

Next, having the end of the copper wire for the zinc 
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jK)le clean, heat it over a lamp, and touch the edge of the 
cixHl therewith, so that thej shall adhere, and the cast will 
now be ready for the galvanic current. 

To those who have had no experience in the electrotype 
Art, this is much the best, and most easy method of taking 
copies, as it is not liable to failure Hke those requiring the 
surfaces of the moulds to be black leaded, as above described. 

Galvanic Arrangement. — Having prepared the moulds, as 
above directed, these are next to be placed in a solution of 
the sulphate of copper, (blue vitriol) and subjected to the 
electrical current. For this purpose only a very simple bat- 
tery is required, especially where the object is merely a mat; 
ter of curiosity. 

For small experiments, a glass jar holding a pint, or a 
pitcher, or even a tumbler will answer, ',0 hold the solution. 
Provide also a cylinder of glass two inches in diameter and 
stop the bottom with some moist pla^jter of Paris, or instead 
therlof, tie around it a piece of bladder, or thin leather, ot 
the whole cylinder may be made of leather, with the edges 
sewed nicely together, and stopped with a cork, so that it 
will not leak. The object of thiis part of the arrangement is, 
to keep the dilute sulphuric acid which this contains, from 
mixing with the solution of sulphate of copper, which sur- 
rounds it, still having the texture of this vessel so spongy as 
to allow the galvanic current to f^ass through the moisture 
which it absorbs, water being a good conductor of electricity. 

Provide also a piece of zinc in form of a bar, or cylinder, 
or slip,4)f such size as to pass freely into the above described 
cylinder. 

Having now the materials, the arrangement 
will readily be understood by fig. 256, where 
c is the vessel containing the solution of sul- 
phate of copper ; a, the cylinder of leather, or 
glass ; z the zinc, to which a piece of copper 
wire is fastened, and at the other end of which, 
is the cast, m, to be copied. The proportions 
for the vessel, a, are about 1 part sulphuric 
acid to 16 of water by measure. The solu- 
tion of copper for c may be in the proportions 
of 2 ounces of the salt to 4 ounces of water. 
The voltaic current fasses from the positive 
zinc to the negative amalgam cast, where the pure copper is 
deposited. 

In order to keep the solution saturated, a little sulphate of 



Fig. 256. 
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cop])er is tied in a rag, and suspended in the solution, iu 
24 or 36 liours, the copper, (if all is right,) will be sufficiently 
thick on the cast, the back and edges of which should be 
covered with varnish to prevent its deposition except on the 
face. 

If the copper covers the edges, a file or knife will remove 
it, when by inserting the edge of the knife between the two 
metals, the copy will be separated, and will be found an ex- 
act copy of the original. 

If the acid in the inner cylinder is too strong, the process 
is often too vigorous, and the deposition, instead of being a 
film of soUd copper on the ca^t, will be in the form of small 
grains on the lower end of the wire. The weakedt power 
consistent with precipitation should therefore be applied. 

ELECTRO-GILDING. 

Gilding without a Battery, — After the solution is prenared, 
the process of electrotype gilding is quite simple, ana may 
be performed by any one of common ingenuity. 

The solution for this purpose is cyanide of gold dissolved 
in pure water. This is prepared by dissolving the metal in 
aqua-regia, composed one part nitric, and two of muriatic 
acid. Ten, or fifteen grains of gold, to an ounce and a half 
of the aqux-regia, may be the proportions. The acid being 
. evaporated, the salt which is called the chloride of gold is 
dissolved in a solution, made by mixing an ounce of the 
cyanuret of potash with a pint of pure water. The cyanu- 
ret of potash is decomposed and a cyanide of gold remains 
in solution. About 20 grains of the chloride of gold is a 
proper quantity for a pint of the solution. The cyanuret of 
potash, and the chloride, of oxide of gold, may be bought at 
the apothecaries. 

Having prepared the solution, the most simple method of 
gilding is to pour a quantity of it into a glass jar, or a tum- 
bler, and place in it the silver, copper, or German silver to be 
gilded, in contact with a piece of bright zinc, and the pro 
cess will immediately begin. No other battery, except that 
formed by the zinc, and metal which receives the gold, is re 
quired. The zinc at the point of contact must be bright and 
well fastened to the other metal by a string or otherwise 
The process will be hastened by warmth, which may be ap 
phed by placing the jar and its contents in a vessel of warm 
water. So far as the author knows, this simple process 
originated with himaelf, and answers admirably as an experi 
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ment in the electrot3rpe art. The gold, however, is apt to 
Bottle upon the zinc, but which may be prevented by a httle 
shell-lac varnish rubbed on it, except at the point of contact 
The handles of scissors, silver spectacles, pencils, &c., may 
be handsomely gilt by this process. 

Gilding with a Battery. — If the operator desires to extend 
liis experiments in the art of electro-gilding, a small battery 
must be employed, of which there are many varieties. The 
"best for more extensive operations, is that composed of pla- 
tinized silver, and amalgamated zinc. 

For this purpose the platina is first dissolved in aqua-regia, 
in proportion of 10 grains to the ounce, and then precipitated 
on the silver. The silver is in sheets, such as is used for pla- 
ting, no thicker than thin writing paper. This may be ob- 
tained of the silver platers, and being well cleaned, is ready 
for the process. 

These plates being covered with platina, are insoluble in 
the acid employed, and hence they will last many years. 
The amalgamated plates are also durable, and do not require 
cleaning. 

These platinized sheets are confined between two plates 
of amalgamated zinc. The process of amalgamation con- 
sists in rubbing mercury, with a little mass of cotton wool 
held in the fingers, on the elean zinc. These plates may be 
fixed half an inch apart by means of httle pieces of wood, 
with the sheets between them, but not touching each other. 
The plates, having a metallic connection, form the positive 
sidwof the battery, while a copper wire soldered to the silver 
■ sheet makes the negative side. The dimensions of these 
plates may be four or five inches long, and three or four wide. 

For experimental purposes, however, a less expensive bat- 
tery may be used, that represented by fig. 255, made of cop- 
per and zinc, being sufiicient. 

To gild by means of a battery, place the solution, made 
as above described, in a glass Vessel, and connect the article 
to be gilded with the pole coming from the zinc side of the 
battery, letting the other wire, which should be tipped with a 
little piece of gold, dip into the solution. The gHding pro- ^ 
cess will immediately begin, and in three or four hours a good 
coat of gold will be deposited on the article immersed. 

To keep the solution quite pure, the tips of the poles 
where they dip into the fluid should be of gold. If they are 
of copper, a portion of the metal will be dissolved and in- 
jure the result 
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ELECTRO-PLATING. 

The process of silvering copper, or the alloys of the metals, 
such as German silver, is done on the same principle as that 
described for gilding, but there seems to be more difficulty in 
making the process succeed to the satisfaction of the artist 
than there is in depositing gold. * 

The following is- the method employed by Mr. Sumner 
Smith, of this city, the most experienced electrotype artist 
within our acquaintance. It will succeed perfectly in the 
hands of those who will follow the directions. 

Make a solution of cyanuret of potash in pure water, in 
the proportion of an ounce to a pint. Having placed it in a 
glass vessel, prepare the battery for action as usual. Then 
attach to the pole of the silver, or copper side of the battery, 
a thin plate of silver, and immerse this in the cyanuret solu- 
tion. The pole from' the zinc side being now dipped into the 
fluid, the electro-chemiical action on the silver plate instantly 
begins, and a rapid decomposition of the metal is effected, 
and in a short time the solution will be saturated with the 
silver, as will be indicated by the deposition of the metal on 
the end of the copper pole coming from the zinc side of the 
battery. The solution is mow ready for use, but the remains 
of the silver, still undissolved, must not be removed before 
immersing the articles to be plated, since the solution is thus 
kept saturated. 

This solution is much better than that prepared bv: dis- 
solving the silver separately in an acid, and then re-dissolving 
in the cyanuret of potash as is usually done, for in the latter 
case the silver is apt to be deposited on German silver, brass, 
iron and other metals, without the gart'anic action, in which 
case it does not adhere well, whereas the solution made as 
above directed is not liable to this imperfection. 

During the preparation of tjie fluid, only a very small cop- 
per wire should be employed on the zinc side of the battery. 

The articles to be plated must be well cleaned before im- 
mersion. To effect this, dip them into dilute sulphuric acid 
' for a few minutes, then rub them with sand or whiting, and 
rinse in pure water. 

Now having exchanged the small copper pole of the zinc 
side of the battery, for a larger one of the same metal, tipped 
with silver, connect the article to be plated with this, the 
other pole with the silver plate attached being still immersed 
in the solution. 
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The process must now be watched, and the silver attacheJ 
Jo the copper side raised nearly out of the fluid, in case bub- 
bles of hydrogen are observed to rise from the pole on the 
other side, or the articles attached to it. The greater the sur- 
face of silver in the fluid, the more energetic will be the ac- 
tion, short of the evolution of hydrogen from the other pole, 
but when this is observed, the decomposing silver must be 
raised so far out of the fluid as to stop its evolution. 

By this method, a thick and durable coat of silver may be 
placed on old copper tea-pots, candlesticks, or other vessels 
of this sort, where the silvering has been worn oflf by long 
use. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The word, photography^ means written, or delineated by 
light, and is descriptive of the manner in which the pictures, 
or designs we are about to describe are taken. The principle 
on which this art is founded is quite simple, and will be readily 
understood by those who have' made chemical experiments, 
and especially with nitrate of silver, of which the common 
marking ink is made. This is merely a solution of some salt 
of silver, the nature of which is, to grow dark on exposure to 
light, but remains colorless when kept in a perfectly dark 
place. 

Now if a sheet of white paper be imbued with a. solution 
of this salt, and then with the hand placed upon tt, exposed 
to the Hght, there yrill be a figure of the hand left on the 
paper, in white, the ground being black. -The reason of this, 
from what we have already said, is obvious ; that portion of 
the paper which is protected by the hand remains white, 
while that which is exposed to the light turns black. 

The photographic art consists in first covering common 
writing paper with the salt of silver, then taking the picture 
by means of the camera obscura, and afterwards appljdng 
some solution which prevents the ground firom changing its 
color by exposure to the light. 

The chief difficulty lies in perfecting the latter part of the 
process, and for this purpose, as well as with respect to the 
particular salt of silver to be used, and the way of applying 
it, a great variety of methods have been devised. 

Nitrated Paper, — The most simple kind of photographic 
paper is made by dissolving one ounce of the ciystaUized 
nitrate of silver in four ounces of pure water, and applying 
It to the paper by means of a soft brush. 
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For this purpose the paper must be fastened to a piece (A 
board with pii^ at each comer. In putting on the soluticm 
care must be taken not to touch the same part twice with the 
brush, for if it is not spread equally, the sheet will grow 
darker in some parts than in others. 

The paper being dried by the fire of a darkened room, is 
then readj to receive ihe impression in tMe camera obscura. 
It is then soaked for a few minutes in warm water, by which 
the nitrate aroimd the picture is washed away, and the paper 
will remain white. This is to be very carefiilly ^dotie, with 
the paper pinned to the board, otherwise it will be tom and 
spoiled. 

The nitrated paper, after being dried,, and before the picture 
is taken, will become much more sensitive to the light if it is 
soaked in a solution of ising-glass, or rubbed over with the 
white of an egg. It is better, however, to do this before the 
nitrate of silver is put on. 

The paper prepared in this manner is not sufficiently sen- 
sitive to be changed by diffused light, and consequently re- 
quires the mys of the sun in order to produce the photogra- 
phic effect. 

Murio-nitrated Paper, — Another method of preparing the 
paper is first to moisten it with a solution of muriate of soda, 
(common salt) and then apply the nitrate of silver. 
' For this experiment, dissolve fifty grains of the salt in an 
ounce of water,' and soak the paper in the solution. For this 
purpose it must be pinned to a board as formerly directed. 
After being pressed with a linen cloth or with blotting paper, 
and thus dried, it is then twice washed with a solution made 
by dissolving one hundred and twenty grains of crystallized 
nitrate of silver in an ounce of rain water. It must be 
dried by the fire of a darkened room between each washing. 

This paper is very sensitive, the color changing by small 
degrees of light. It must therefore be .kept in the dark to 
the moment of using. 

A great variety of other methods of making photographic 
paper are described in treatises on the art, and to those we 
must refer the student who is inquisitive on such subjects. 
. Camera Obscura. — An instrument of this kind of the ordi- 
nary construction, has already been figured and described, 
but a more simple and less expensive apparatus will answer 
for experiments in the art under consideration. 

Any one who hves near a joiner's shop, and who is desi- 
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roiis of making photographic experifnents, can make his own 
camera obscura. 

For this purpose, two boxes, each a foot long and eight or 
ten inches square, the one sUding within the other, is all that 
is required for the body of the camera. In one of the boxes 
is placed the lens, an inch and a half, or two inches in diameter 
having a focal distance of 12 or 15 inches. The boxes are 
to be painted black on the inside to prevent the diffusion of 
light. This may be done with ^spirits of turpentine and 
lampblack; 

The paper is fastened to a piece of thin board, which is to 
be attached to the inner, or sliding box. Through the upper, 
and back part of the box, there is a small hole through which 
the operator can see to adjust the paper in the focus of the 
lens, by. sliding the box in, or out,, as the case requires. 

Taking care to turn the sensitive side of the paper towards 
the lens, place it so that the most defined images of things 
fall upon its surface. In this position it must remain a suffi- 
cient^length of time to receive the impression. 

The time required for this is of course quite variable, de- f 
pending on the intensity of the light and the sensibility of 
the paper. It may however be stated, as a general guide, 
that highly sensitive paper, in the sunshine of a summer 
morning, requires about thirty minutes for the impression to 
be complete. 

If the light is less intense and the paper less perfect, it 
ought to remain an hour in the camera. 

Fixing the Picture. — When the paper is made sensitive by 
the murio-nitrate of silver, as in the last prqpess described, 
the picture is fixed, and the other parts of the paper rendered 
insensible by a solution of hyposulphite of soda. The solu- 
tion is made by dissolving an oimce of the dalt in a quart of 
water. A portion of this being placed in a shallow dish, the 
pictures are introduced one at a time, and allowed to remain 
two or three minutes. They are then washed in pure water, 
and then may be dried by exposure to the sun, which now 
effects no change in the color. 

DAGUERREOTYPE. 

^his branch of photography was the invention of M. Pa- 
guerre, an ingenious French artist, and is entirely independ 
ent of the art of taking impressions on paper, as above de- 
scribed. In that, the pictures are reversed, in this they are in 
the natural position, and instead of paper, the picture is on sitver 
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As an art, this is one*of the most cunous and wonderfiii 
discoveries of the present a^e ; for when we witness the va 
riety of means necessary to the result, it would appear equally 
improbable that either accident, or design, could possibly 
have produced such an end by means so various and com- 
pUcated, and to which no other art, (save in the use of the 
camera obscura,) has the least analogy in the manner in 
which the object is accomphshed. 

This being a subject gf considerable pubUc interest, and 
withal, a strictly philosophical art, we shall here describe all 
the manipulations as they succeed each other in producing 
the result, a human likeness. 

The whole process may conveniently be divided into eight 
distinct operations. 1st. Polishing the plate. 2d. Exposing 
it to the vapor of iodine.. 3d. Exposing it to the vapor of 
bromine. 4th. Adjusting the plate in the camera obscura. 
5th. Exposing it to the vapor of mercury. 6th. Removing 
the sensitive coating. 7th. Gilding the picture. 8th. Color- 
ing the picture. 

1. Polishing the Plate. — The plates are made of thin sheets 
of silver, plated on copper. It is said that for some unknown 
reason the photographic impression takes more readily on 
these plates, than on entire silver. The silver is only thick 
enough to prevent reaching the copper in the process of 
scouring and poUshing. 

The polishing is considered one of the most difficult and 
important manipulations in the art, and hence hundreds of 
pages have been written to describe the various methods de- 
vised and employed by different artists or amateurs. 

We can only state here, that the plate is first scoured with 
emery to take off the impressions of the hammer in planish- 
ing ; then pumi<5e, finely powdered, is used, with alcohol, to 
remove all oily matter, and after several other operations, it 
is finally given the last finish by means of a velvet cushion 
covered with rouge. 

2. Iodizing the Plate. — ^After the plate is polished, it is in- 
stantly covered from the breath, the light, and the air, nor must 
it be touched, even on the edges, with the naked hand ; but 
being placed on a Uttle frame, with the face down, it is carried 
to a box containing iodine, over which it is placed as a c#ver. 
Here it remains for a moment or two in a darkened room, 
being often examined by the artist, whose eye decides by the 
yellowish color to which the silver changes, the instant when 
the^etal ha^^ttirittpi with the proper quantity of iodine 
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This is a very critical part of the process, and requdres a 
good eye and nxuch experience. The vapor of iodine forms 
a film of the iodide of silver on the metal, and it is this which 
makes it sensible to the light of the camera, by :vhich the 
picture is formed. If the film of iodine is too thick, the pic- 
ture will be too deep, and dark; if too thin, either a hght 
impression, or none at all will be made. 

3. Exposure of the Vapor of Bromine. — Bromine is a pe- 
culiar substance, in the Uquid form, of a deep red color, ex- 
ceedingly volatile, very poisonous, and having an odor like 
chlorine and iodine, combined. It is extracted from sea wa- 
ter, and the ashes of marine vegetables. 

This the photographic artists call an accelerating substance, 
because it diminishes the time required to take the picture 
in the camera obscura. 

' The iodized plate will receive the picture without it, but 
the sitter has to remain without motion before the camera 
for several minutes, whereas by using the bromine, the im- 
pression is given, in a minute, or in a minute and a quarter. 
Now as the least motion in the sitter spoils the likeness, it is 
obvious that bromine is of much importance to the art, espe- 
cially to nervous people and children. 

The bromine is contained in a glass vessel closely covered, 
and is applied by sliding the plate over it for a few seconds. 

4. Adjusting the Plate in the Camera. — The plate is now 
ready for the photographi9 impression by means of the ca- 
mera. If the likeness of a person is to be taken, he is already 
placed before the instrument, in a posture ^vhich the artist 
thinks will give the most striking picture, and is told that the 
only motion he can make for a half a minute to a minute, is 
winking. 

The artist now takes the plate from a dark box, and un- 
der cover of a black cloth fixes it in the focus of the lens. 
This is done in a light room, with the rays of the sun dif- 
fused by means of white curtains. 

The^ artist having left the sitter for the specified time, re- 
turns, and removes the plate for the next operation. Stilly 
not the least visible change has taken place on the bright 
surface of the silver. If examined ever so nicely, no sign of 
a human face is to be seen, and the sitter who sees the plate, 
and knows nothing of the art, wonders what next is to be 
done. 

5. Exposure to the fumes of Mercury. — The plate is next 
exposed to the fumes of mercury. This is contained m an 
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im& oox m a darkened room, and is heated by means i^an 
alcohol lamp, to about 180 degrees, Fah. The cover (^ the 
box being removed, the plate is laid on, with the silver side 
down, in its stead. 

After a few minntes, the artist examines it, and by a faint 
light, now sees that the desired picture begins to appear. It 
is again returned for a few minutes longer, until the likeness 
18 fidlj developed. 

If too long exposed to the mercuij, the surface of the silver 
turns to a dark ashy hue, and the picture is ruined ; if *re- 
moved too so(m, the impression is too faint to be distinct to 
the eye. 

6. Removal of the sensitive coating. — The next operation 
consists in the removal of the iodine, which not only gives 
the silver a yellowish tinge, but if suffered to remain, would 
darken, and finally ruin the picture. Formerly this was donfe 
by a solution of common salt, but experiment has shown that 
the pecuUar chemical compound called hyposulphite of sodoy 
answers the purpose far better. This is a beautiful, trans- 
parent crystallized salt, prepared by chemists for this express 
purpose. 

A solution of this is poured on the plate until the iodine is 
entirely removed, and now the picture for the first time may 
be exposed to the light of the sun without injury, but the 
plate has still to be washed in pure water, to remove all re- 
mains of the hyposulphite, and then heated and dried over an 
alcohol lamp. 

7. Gilding the Picture. — This is called /artng^ by the chlo- 
ride of gold. 

Having washed the picture thoroughly, it is then to be 
placed on the fixing stand, which is to be adjusted previous- 
ly, to a perfect level, and as much solution of chloride of 
gold as the plate can retain, poured on. The alcc^ol lamp 
b then held under all parts of it successively. At first the 
unage assumes a dark color, but in a few minutes grov^rs 
Hght, and acquires an intense, and beaXitiful appearance. 

The lamp is now removed, and the plate is again well 
washed in pure water, and then dried by heat. 

Before gilding, the impression may be removed by re- 
polishing the plate, when it is perfectly restored ; but after 
gilding,^no polishing or scouring will so obliterate the picture, 
as to make it answer for a second impression. Such plates 
are either sold for the silver they contain, or are re-plated by 
thaelectrotype process. 
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8. (Johrmg the Picture. — Ck>loring Da^erreotjpe pictures 
is an American invention, and has been considered a secret, 
though at the'present time it is done with more or less suc- 
cess ^bj most artists. 

The colors consist of the oxides of several metals, groimd 
to an impalpable powder. They are laid on in a dry state, 
-with soft camel hair pencils, after the process of gilding. 
The plate is then heated, by which they are fixed. This is 
a very delicate part of the art, and should hot be undertaken 
by those who have not a good eye, and a light hand. 

The author is indebted to Mr. N. G. Burgess, of 192, 
Broadway, New York, for much of the information contain- 
ed in the above account of the Daguerreot3rpe art. Mr. B. is 
an experienced and expert artist in this line. 

ELECyRO-MAGNETIC ALARM BELL. 

This little arrangement is employed in some of the large 

establishments in England, for the purpose of communicating 

intelligence from one part of the building to another. When 

the building is many stories high, and communication is to 

be made to workmen, or others, at the horizontal distance of 

• several hundred feet, the usual fixtures of wire and yokes is 

both expensive and troublesome. In such cases this alarm 

bell is highly convenient, and sufficiently simple. Any one 

^ of common ingenuity may construct it by attending to the 

following cut, fig. 257, and description. 

The horse-shoe mag- 
net, a a, of soft iron, is Fig. 257. 
supported by being let 
into a piece of board. 
This is wound with in- 
sulated copper wire, in 
the manner explained 
under the article "Tem- 
porary. Magnets," figure 
254. The armature, i, 
also of soft iron, is sus- 
pended to the yoke, c, so 
as to play up and down. 
The wire d is connected 
- with the yoke at one end, 
and with the bell ham- 
mer, c, at the other. The 

bell may be a common house bell, with the handle reversed, 
and fixed to the platform with the magnet. The letters e 
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and h show two little cups of merctiry, fixed to the ends of 
the wire which surrounds the magnet Into these cups aie 
dipped the two poles of a small electrical battery when an 
alarm, or call, is to be made. 

This arrangement being made, all that is required to gire 
an alarm at any distance to which the wires reach, is to dip 
one of the poles of the battery into the cup opposite to that 
into which the other pole is inmiersed. The bell and appa- 
ratus described, being of course in the room where the dSi ^ 
to be made, and the battery in the room from whence the cs! 
proceeds, with common copper bell wires extending from ok 
to the other. On making tiie connection, the following effect 
is produced. The soil iron instantly becoming a- stroo^ 
magnet, attracts the armature, b, by which the hanuno- e & i 
rai^, giving a smart blow against the belL On breaking I 
the connection, the hammer falls, and in an instaiit will give 
another blow, on again dipping the pole into the cup. Th^ 
signals may be given, consisting of any number of stKkts 
igreed on. 

MORSE'S ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH 

The means by which Mr. Morse has produced his wonder 
working and im^rtant machine is the production of a te& 
porary magnet, by the influence of the galvanic fluid. 

We have already described the method of making tempo- 
rary magnets of soft iron, by covering the latter with insoir 
ted copper wire, to each end of which the poles ,of a small 
galvanic battery is applied. 

The description of fig. 254, with what is said before, on tb 
subject, will inform the student how the power is obtained W 
which the philosopher in question has brought before the 
world such wonderful and unexpected effects. j 

It has long since been known, that so far as experimer 
has taught, there is no appreciable time occupied in the pas^ 
sage of the electric fluid from one place to another, thougl 
Morse's experiments tend to prove, that for the first ten miles, 
there is a. diminution of the magnetic powei^, aft^ which, to 
the distance of 33 miles, no such effect is perceptible. 

The machine itself is sufiiciently simple, and will be com 
prehended at once, by those who have made electro-magnetic 
experiments, by the annexed'diagram and description. 

The temporary magnet a, fig. 258, enveloped with its in- 
solated copper wire, is fastened to the wooden firame b, g^ bj 
means of cords or otherwisa 
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This frame also supports the standard A, which sustains 
the revolving drum /, on which the paper to receive the em- 
blematical alphabet is fixed, m being the edge of the paper. 

To the arm g, is appended the lever c, of wood, which has 
a slight vertical motion, in one direction bj the steel spring 
d^ and in the other, by the armature of soft iron e. 

The two poles of the magnet rest in two httle cups of mer- 
cury; into which are also to be plunged the poles of the mag- 
netic battery, (not shown in the drawing,) of which p is the 
positive, and n the negative. The steel point i, attached to 
the lever, is designed to mark the telegraphic alphabet on the 
paper. 

Having thus explained the mechanism, we will now show 
in what manner this machine acts to convey intelUgence 
from one part of the country to another. 

It has already been explained that when a bar of soft iron 
surrounded by insolated copper wire, as shown at a, has its 
two poles connected with the poles of a galvanic battery, the 
iron instantly becomes a magnet, but returns to its former 
state, or ceases to be magnetic, the instant the connection 
between them ceases. 

To break the connection, it is not necessary that both of 
the poles should be detached, the circuit being broken by the 
separation of one only. • 

Supposing then, that a and p lare the poles of such a bat- 
tery, on placing n into the cup of mercury, the wires from 
the soft iron being already there, the armature e is instantly 
attracted, which brin^ the point t against the paper on the 
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reyolving wheel/ If^is instantly detached after the poin 
strikes the paper, then onl^ a dot will be made, for the mag- 
netic power ceasing with the breaking of the dreuit, ^ 
sprin|^ J, withdraws the point from the pap»er the instant the 
l^ole 18 removed. 

If a line is required in the telegraphic alphabet, then the 
pole is kept longer in the vessel of mercury, and as the al- 
phabet consists of dots, and lines of difierent lengths, it is 
obvious that writing in this manner cannot be difficult. The 
understanding of the alphabet is another matter, though we 
are informed that this may be done with facility. 

The marks of the point t, are made by indenting the pa- 
per, the roller on which it is fixed being made of Steel in 
which a groove is turned, into w^ch the paper is forced bj 
the point The paper is therefore raised on the under side 
like the printing for the blind. 

The roller/ is* moved by means of clock work, having a 
imiform motion, consequently the dots and lines dependizzg 
on the time the point is made to touch the paper, are always 
imiform. 

Now with respect to the distance apart at v^rhich the tern 
porary magnet and writing apparatus, and the battery are 
placed, experiment shows that it makes little difference with 
respect to time. Thus, suppose the battery is in Washing 
ton, and the magnet in' Baltimore, with copper wires read- 
ing from one to the other. Then the telegraphic writer ai 
Washington, giving the signal by means of an alarm beC 
that he is ready to communicate, draws the attention of the 
person at Baltimore to the apparatus there, — the galvanic 
action being previously broken by taking one of the poles 
from the battery at Washington. 

If now we suppose the letter a is signified by a single dot, 
he at Washington dips the pole in the cup of the battery, 
and instantly at Baltimore the soft iron becomes a magnet, 
and a dot is made on the paper, and so, the rest of tne al- 
phabet. 

The wires are carried through the air by bein^ *un 
through tubes elevated twenty feet from the ground. 
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